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O over International design and construction, 
inch by inch, and part by part. Then you'll understand 
why we call Internationals a//-truck trucks. 

You'll find feature after feature that have given Inter- 
nationals their world-wide reputation. But the feature 
of them all is the one that Internationals will put in your 
cost records—the lowest-cost hauling you have ever known. 

And it’s this unequaled performance-per-dollar that 
sells more heavy-duty Internationals than any other three 
makes combined. 


No matter what your hauling needs may be, there’s 
an International size to fit your requirements exactly. 
And whether you need a sturdy half-ton pickup, a 
powerful six-wheeler, or any size in between, you can 
always count on International stability, service, long 
life and economy. 

Any International Dealer or Branch will be glad to 
give you the names of International owners you know 
in your own community. These owners will tell you, 
first-hand, the kind of performance they’re getting, and 
the kind you can expect from International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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TWO-SPEED AXLES 


Extra pulling power in 
tough spots...unusually 
slow speed in rouch fields 
... and high speed where 
the going is good—that’s 
the performance you get 
with a 2-speed rear axle 
in an International 
Truck.This valuable fea- 
ture is available in mod- 
els most popular for farm 
hauling. Ask the dealer 
or branch for a demon- 
stration. 
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Plymouth for 1940 is Longer, Wider, Roomier—with much Greater Vision 
...Running Boards Optional... New Luxury and Beauty throughout! 


T’s THE HOTTEST car news of the year— Plymouth for 
1940—the low-priced beauty with the Luxury Ride! 
The whole car is larger, roomier. And you'll discover 
luxurious new smoothness in the big Floating Power 
engine, Superfinished in vital parts for longer life. 
Headlamps give much brighter road lighting. Oil filter 
on all models. It’s the most /uxurious car a low price 
ever bought! Take the Luxury Ride today! 


EASY TO BUY. Your present car probably covers a large part 
of the low delivered price...balance in low instalments. 
MAJOR BOWES, C. B.S. NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S.T. 


Plymouth has a complete new 1940 line of 
big, sturdy, money-saving Commercial 
Cars! See the new Plymouth Commercia! 
Pick-Up, and Panel Delivery—outstanding 
values in the low-price field! 


NEW LUXURY 
INSIDE, OUTSIDE 


1. MAGNIFICENT STYLING 


Cri luxury, distinction 


2. BIGGER CAR thr 
whi base—Wwider s¢ 
3. INCREASED VISION thr: 


windows and winds! 


4. THE LUXURY RIDE—incr: 


mooth, soft, restful! 


5. SUPERFINISH of a 


es 1oOnLvel 


6. STEERING POST GEAR SHIFTstat 
dard on all models 


The Low-Friced Beaty 
with the LUXURY RIDE 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen | 






this space 
every month 





“The Women” is played entirely by 
women. But it’s all about men—just as 
was Clare Boothe’s play which ran 666 
formances at the Ethel Barrymore 
eatre, New York. 
x * * * 
Not a man in the cast, so they said. 
But some Broadway scout maintains 
that the bundled-up little babe in arms 
was definitely played by a male. 
* 


x *« * 
Be that as it may, the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film is guaranteed one hundred 
percent female. 
* * * * 
We see women at home, women in 
beauty parlors, women in salons, women 
on Park Avenue, women in Reno, women 
at work, women at play, women on 
the loose, women on the make, women 
in the kitchen, women in the boudoir— 
women, women everywhere! 





| 


And what women! Norma Shearer, Joan 
Crawford, Rosalind Russell, Mary Bo- 
land, Paulette Goddard, Florence Nash, 
Joan Fontaine, Phyllis Povah (of the 
original Broadway cast), Lucile Wat- 
son, Virginia Weidler, Muriel Hutchin- 
son, VirginiaGrey ...tomention buta lot. 
* * * * 
George Cukor who directed “Little 
Women” has the situation in hand. He 
admits that this ““‘Women”’ isn’t little. 
* * * * 
HuntStromberg, your favorite producer, 
has given his all to ‘“The Women”’. 


x «+ & * 
The adaptable Jane Murfin adapted 
Miss Boothe’s most successful drama. 
And Oliver Marsh focused the camera 
at the Adrian-gowned pearls of pulchri- 
tude, framed against Cedric Gibbon’s 
scenes, | 





Fellow Men, you have it coming to you. 
And “The Women” can dish it out. 

* * * * 
You ask why is this Lion roaring? 

a ti: * 
It isn’t the air. It isn’t the drinks. It 
isn’t the music. It isn’t the dancing. 

* * * * 
It’s “The Women”’. 


Leo 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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God Almighty first planted a garden; and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures: it is 
the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.—Bacon 
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In tribute to the 73d National Grange convention 


November 15-23 at Peoria, Ul., we present its leader, Louis John Taber—National Master 
since 1923.—Color photo by Bourges Color Photography Inc., New York City. 


Farmer’s Wife: 
by Mettee-Frittita, Baltimore, 
is given on pages 52 and 53. 


The turkey was even better than it looks.—A direct color photograph 
Maryland, taken in our own Farm Kitchen. 
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H » We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair I lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actuai subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a@ pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
— ees -~ complaint. sw pout ot 

n writing to advertisers always say, “ o 4 
vertisement :n Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.” This 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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FORD FEATURES FOR 1940 


g° Increased engine accessibility 


stylin 
nisi ce of 


Increased ¢€ 





hassis accessibility ° Choi 
wer—95, 85 60 hp ~« 42 body and chassis 
po — ’ ’ 


New Sealed-Beam Headlamps ° Big- 
ith auto- 
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ger batteries, 
c voltage regulation 
-floating rear axle 





larger generators W 
- Big hydraulic 


k Full with straddle- 
brakes ¢ 
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ounted pinion and ring gear thrust plat 
at extra cost) 






mati 
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Two-speed axle (optional 







Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan. 
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SUCK FOR THE MONEY 


POR 1940 


The big new 1940 Ford Truck line gives you value 
in construction, performance and economy that 
means “‘the outstanding truck for the money.”’ 

Three eight-cylinder engine sizes—95, 85 and 
60 hp. Six wheelbases. 42 body and chassis types. 

There’s new styling. New engine and chassis 
accessibility, making it easier to check the oil, 
service the distributor and other engine acces- 
sories, as well as clutch, transmission and rear 
axle. New, softer, more comfortable seats in Reg- 
ular cabs. These and many more improvements 
join a host of time-tested, time-proved Ford 
features in 1940. 

See the new Ford Truck at your dealer’s. Com- 
pare it with any other truck. Arrange for an “‘on- 
the-job”’ test and know the difference before you 
spend another truck dollar. 


Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars, 
Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons, Transit Buses 


HI 
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THE TERRIBLE TEMPERED MR. BANG —by Fontaine Fox 


“LEAVING YOUR KNITTING RIGHT ) "@uP >. ak Yat gn 
yo CAN od 
WHERE I SIT ON THE ac Ky 2 AN \ Vp ty 
7) (GOL-DARN NEEDLES!” ‘ y 






















““You THINK THAT MIGHT 


“HE SAYS ITS HIS CONSTIPATION THAT 
HELP?” 


MAKES HIM SO TERRIBLE TEMPERED! 
HE HAS A WHOLE DRAWER FULL OF “T MOST CERTAINLY 
/ DO! HE’S PROBABLY LIKE 

SO MANY OF US WHO 


DON’T GET ENOUGH BULK 
IN OUR DIETS! AND 
¢ ALL- BRAN |S 
“3 

















TROUBLE ALWAYS Ja — — 


GETS SUCH TANTRUMS 
TAKING THOSE EMERGENCY 
DOSES ALL THE TIME! HE 

SHOULD GET AT THE CAUSE 
OF THE TROUBLE! Give HIM 


PARTICULARLY 
RICH INIT! BE 





SURE HE GETS 





THAT CRISP, CRUNCHY <n, ALL- BRAN 
KELLOGGS ALL-BRAN qo EVERY MORNING 
FOR BREAKFAST S AND DRINKS 






AND SEE IF HE 
DOESN'T FEEL 


BETTER!” 7. 
y \ “Y 
6 a&- Yy \ 
Sa | f 4 
' e 
nso Gy 8 23 


“*He’s A REGULAR LAMB NOW, SINCE HE 
JOINED THE ALL-BRAN REGULARS!” 
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OULDN’T you like to avoid those 

dull, uncomfortable days due to con- 
stipation? And wouldn’t you welcomea better 
way out than just “dosing up” after the 
damage is done? If your constipation is the 
ordinary kind (due to lack of “bulk” in the 
diet) there is a better way! Go straight to 
the cause by eating a crunchy, ready-to-eat 
breakfast cereal — Kellogg’s All-Bran. Eat 
it every day and drink plenty of water. 


























Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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and 





ALL OF US 


OU may recall the stirring state- 
ment, “Business Does Not Want 


War.” which was signed by 22 out- 
standing industrial leaders in Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife for May. A con- 
versation the other day in the office of the 
head of one of America’s biggest con- 
cerns revealed a powerful reason why 
business is so sincerely opposed to war. 
It is the simple reason that war means 
losses rather than profits, except for a 
few opportunistic profiteers. 





= = & © 


“War orders occupied our attention in 
1917 and °18,” this company president 
said. “The government kept asking for 
more and more of our facilities, until 
90° of our volume was war goods. We 
thought we were making money. Then 
the war stopped. We discovered quickly 
that the industry which had formerly 
been our biggest customer had not only 
turned to other sources, but had become 
accustomed to using another type of ma- 
terial. In concentrating on war we had 
lost our regular market. It took years to 


build new outlets. No, this business does 


not want another war.” 
x«*ekk 


Clipping from the Dallas News: 


Special to The News. 
HUNTSVILLE, Texas, Sept. 3.—In- 
dustrious and chemically minded stu- 


dents in the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College chemurgic course 
are making rapid progress in their 
research to determine industrial uses 
for various Texas crops. 

Melvin F. Handley, senior from Liv- 
ingston, has developed a process for 
separating the fibers from the castor 
bean stalk to be made into cordage 
and twine. His product, if perfected, 
‘would compete with manila and hemp 
now imported. From a ton of castor 
stalks Handley expects to get twenty 
pounds of bleached bast fiber of high 
tensile strength. The remaining 1,980 
pounds is 99 per cent pure alpha- 
cellulose, freed from the outside shell 
of bark, ready to be converted into 
pulp. 

One feature of the castor fiber, 
Handley explains, is that it does not 
end at the nodes of the plant but is 
continuous. Fibers have been ex- 
tracted that are fifteen feet in length. 
The student has made some sheets of 
rayon from the alpha-cellulose. 

Soap From Castor Oil. 

Horace Carroll, another student, has 
been working on a new type of soap 
from castor oil base. He and Handley 
have produced standard alkali soap 
from the oil for exhibit purposes. 

Bob Bratz has produced a bleached 
paper pulp from the stalk and has 
arranged to have test sheets made so 
that physical properties of the stalk 
paper can be determined. 

Handley and Ruel Donaho have iso- 
lated toxic substances, recin and rici- 
nine crystals from the leaves and 
from the bean. Tests are under way 
to determine specific insecticidal, fun- 
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MOST AMAZING LOWEST 
PRICED CAR EVER BUILT! 








Announcing 


the 1H0 


HUDSON 





ECONOMY winner CMe ) ENDURANCE WINNER 


32.66 Miles Per Galion in 
1000-Mile Test 

Running at a constant 29.98-mile 
speed, on Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah. 
Car equipped with overdrive and 
optional rear axle ratio. You can get 
an identical car from any Hudson 
dealer, and even in “‘stop-and-go” driv- 
ing, which, of course, uses more gas, 
Hudson Six economy will amaze you. 





20,000 Miles at Average Speed of 
70.5 Miles Per Hour 


81 new official records *! No stock car 
ever went so far so fast as this lowest 
priced Hudson Six. And endurance, 
so convincingly proved in this rack- 
ing “torture test,” means longer life, 
lower upkeep cost and higher resale 


value. 
*58 Class D and 23 Unlimited Records certified 
by A.A.A. Contest Board. Car equipped with 
overdrive and optional rear axle ratio. 





No other full-sized car ever proved 
such economy;no other at any price 
ever matched it in endurance. 


Is it any wonder that crowds 
everywhere are hailing this new 
Hudson Six as the most amazing 
lowest priced car ever built? 

You'll find it a winner, too, in 
beauty and luxury... and in all- 
around roominess. You'll enjoy the 
smoothest,most comfortable ride of 





THE CAR TO SEE with the “‘OTHER THREE” 


your life—cushioned by the finest 
type of independent front wheel 
coil springing, never before used 
in a car costing less than $1400. 


And you'll discover sureness and 
ease of handling new to the high- 
way, because of Center-Point Steer- 
ing (another high-priced car 
feature) and Hudson’s Patented 
Auto-Poise Control. 


RIDE and DRIVE... today! 












NEW LOWER 
PRICES STARTING AT 


670, 





AMERICA'S SAFEST CARS 
ARE NOW AMERICA’S SMARTEST 


Car shown is new 1940 Hudson Six De Luxe Touring Sedan, $806+, delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive 


Patented Double-Safe Brakes... the 
only hydraulics with a separate re- 
serve mechanical system that takes 
hold automatically from the same 
foot pedal if ever needed. World’s 
safest stopping! 

Improved Airfoam Seat Cushions at small 
extra cost (standard in all higher 
priced Hudsons and in all Convert- 
ible models). 


NEW 
1940 


HUDSON SIX 


Improved Dash-Locking Safety Hood . . . 
hinged at the front and locking from 
inside the car to protect engine parts 
from theft. 

New Sealed Beam Headlamps, beam indi- 
cator on dash, parking lamps on 
sides of hood. 

New One-Piece Wider-Vision Rear Window, 
curved to body contour, in all sedans; 
new Cushion-Action Door Latches. 





tdelivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; 
including Federal taxes, not including state 
and local taxes, if any. Low time payment 
terms, with new Hudson-C.1.T. Plan. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 


HUDSON ALSO PRESENTS 

1940 WINNERS IN EVERY 

OTHER POPULAR PRICE 
CLASS... 


New FPudson Eight and Super- 
Six « New Country Club Sedans 




















GEE! THIS LIPTONS TEA 
TASTES SWELL! BETTY, IF 
YOULL PROMISE TO LOVE, 
HONOR—AND MAKE TEA 
LIKE THIS—TLL PROPOSE! 






RY LIPTON’S TEA yourse/f! Find out 
why millions of people are grateful to 
Sir Thomas Lipton for his gift of finer tea! 


Taste the rich, smooth flavor of Lipton’s! 
Delicious! Different . . . choice teas from 
Lipton’s own Ceylon gardens are used! 


Take a whiff of Lipton’s tantalizing fra- 
grance and bouquet! . .. only a superb 
blend could have such aroma! 


And a superb blend it is! Tender, young 
leaves, luscious flavorful buds...no wonder 
Lipton’s is the world’s most popular tea! 


Give your family this thrifty treat! Buy 
Lipton’s today —it costs less than 1/2¢ a cup! 


Bee e 


YOU CHILDREN! i’LL SAY THIS__ 
IF EVERYTHING WENT AS EASY ON A 
NEWLYWED BUDGET AS LIPTONS—LIFE 
WOULD BE SIMPLE. ITS SO FLAVORFUL 

A POUND MAKES OVER 200 Cups! 
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CAREFUL, BIG BOY, 
MOTHER'S My WIT- 
NESS! | CANT MISS 
WITH LIPTONS, CAN 
|, MOTHER ?__ THE 
FLAVORS SIMPLY 
MARVELOUS ! 













FOR FINER 
FLAVOR 


Te 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 











gicidal and bacteriodical qualities of 
the toxins. Donaho has also worked 
on the South Texas coral bean. 

Dayton Drachenberg and Raymond 
Walley have worked on a new process 
to extract oil from the castor bean. 
Drachenberg made some studies and 
experimented on the charcoal and 
cyanide possibilities of peach seeds. 

Harold Odom and Clayton Willis 
have been developing plastics from 
the castor stalk and Wilton Mize has 
made a plastic from peanut hulls. 
Experiment on Sunflowers. 

John Love is determining the chem- 
ical and physical properties of sun- 
flower oil, fiber and pulp and is 
studying the nutritional value of sun- 
flower seeds. 

James Walter Phillips has produced 
a flour from cottonseed cake and has 
prepared a chemurgic study of the 
industrial possibilities of raw and re- 
fined cottonseed oil. 

Lawrence Cowart and Gus Long 
have prepared types of insulation ma- 
terial from lint cotton. The insula- 
tion has excellent heat-resistant qual- 
ities and has been made fireproof by 
chemical treatment. 

I. W. Eaves has investigated the 
commercial possibilities of the post 
oak and mustang grapes in the manu- 
facture of vinegar and beverage 
juices. 

Brian Mayes has studied various 
chemical solutions that might be used 
in the preservation of cut flowers to 
prevent wilting. 

Dr. W. W. Floyd is director of the 
Sam Houston chemurgic course. 


That, I submit, is a story of con- 
structive education. The students are 
studying to find new values in every-day 
materials, These boys may start no new 
industries, but they are starting new 
trains of thought, new habits of ob- 
servation, and the practice of thinking 
about what is under their feet. If this 
sort of education can be spread over 
rural America, the future of agriculture 
can be pretty well assured. You can’t 
have a lot of good minds looking for 
new outlets for farm-grown materials 
without finding some. 


xx«et * 


Recently in occasional spare hours I 
have been having a particularly good 
time. I have been digging a ditch. The 
general impression prevails that ditch 
diggers do not rate high in the social 
register. That hasn’t seemed to bother. 
This private ditch is nothing to brag 
about. It isn’t very deep, but neither, per- 
haps, is this column. It isn’t as straight 
nor as evenly graded as the fine one Jake 
Currinder and Bill Lake dug at the farm 
this fall. But it will carry off the flood 
waters that needed diverting, and that’s 
what it is for. In the digging I have en- 
joyed some honest perspiration, made 
some mild but respectable callouses in 
my hands, and obtained some exercise 
that no swivel office chair provides. Not 
having had time to dig steadily day in 
and day out I haven’t got tired. When 
the snows melt or the rains are heavy, I 
shall walk down and watch my ditch work 
with pride and satisfaction. There’s some- 
thing definite about a ditch. 


JteiacZladblaitaee 
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Out in front in eye appeal, 
roomy comfort, solid safety 
and long-lived economy! 


T costs you no more money to own 

this luxurious, distinctive new 1940 
Studebaker Champion than you 
would spend for one of the other 
leading lowest price cars. 

But when you get this Studebaker 
Champion, you have the satisfaction 
of driving a car that’s a fully ac- 
credited, top quality team mate of 
the world famous Studebaker Com- 
mander and President. 

And what’s even more to the point, 
this beautifully styled new 1940 
Studebaker Champion is the same 
tried and tested car mechanically as 
the Champion that averaged 27% 
miles per gallon last June on a 600- 
mile-a-day, round-trip run from San 
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Francisco to New York and back to 
San Francisco. 

Solid and sound in every inch! 
Here’s the same long-lived, expense- 
defying construction that enabled 
two Champions to travel 15,000 con- 
tinuous miles each in 14,511 con- 
secutive minutes on the Indianapolis 
Speedway. 

And Studebaker craftsmanship as- 
sures you an attractive trade-in price 
years from now. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
now. You don’t need a lot of ready 
cash to become a proud Champion 
owner—your present car should 
cover part if not all of this new 1940 
Studebaker Champion’s down pay- 
ment on easy C.I.T. terms. 






Get the 


extra dollar value of this new 
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TOPICS IN SEASON 








OT CONTROL in a few words: 
Wash the horse’s legs with 2% 
cresol solution when freezing 

weather comes, then have a veterinarian 


give carbon disulphide a month later. 


@ If bindweed and Canada thistle had 
names as hard to spell and pronounce as 
some of the towns in Poland, farmers 
might fight weeds a little harder. 

@ Revise your old rule on pruning which 
said fruit trees should be pruned in 
February or March. Pruning can_ be 
done any time from November to April. 
Tools ready? 


Farmers keen 
Keep cows clean. 


@ The bacteria count of milk gets a boost 
and the milk check a jolt in late fall when 
cows are stabled overnight. Clipping 
Bossy’s flanks and udder keeps the count 
down. Long hairs pick up bedding from 
the barn floor and let it drop into the 
milk pail. 

Milk pails with partly closed tops keep 
out much of the dirt that would otherwise 
get into the milk. 


Goes that look of helter skelter 
When farm machinery’s under shelter. 


@A_ valuable checking account for 
farmers can be started like this: As each 
farm implement is cleaned and put into 
the shed, check it over to see where re- 
pairs are needed. Make a list of the parts 
needed, turn it over to the dealer, have 
him order them right away, make the 
repairs during the winter. Be sure to 
copy the right number on each part. 


When city sportsmen hunt for grouse, 
Lock your turkeys in the house. 


@ Hunters would get just as much game. 
and would be able to tell about it when 
they get home, if they observed these 
don’ts: 

Don’t carry an assembled gun in an 
automobile or wagon. As the vehicle jogs 
over bumpy roads the weapon may be 
discharged. 

Don’t shoot a gun, after putting it to- 
gether, before looking through the barrel 
to see if it is clear. 

Don’t pull guns through fences; hold 
them in front of you as you climb through 
or over, 

Don’t set a loaded gun against a tree 
or leave it lying on the ground if there 
are dogs about. Dogs frequently dis- 
charge guns. 

Don’t lay a loaded gun in the bottom 
of a boat; picking it up sometimes causes 
it to go off and shoot out the bottom of 
the boat. 

Don’t shoot at a moving object until you 
are certain what it is. 

Don’t shoot at game until you have 
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assured yourself that no other living 
creature is in the line of fire. 

@ Hard times is a period when people 
stop feeding the cow, and wonder why 
she gives less milk. 

@ Diogenes with his lantern, hunting for 
an honest man, would have had just as 
hard a time finding a farmer who likes 
to thaw out frozen water pipes in winter. 
To make this job easier, lay pipes under- 
ground, below frost line. To do a first 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Go hunting. 

Repair roofs. 

Pave feedlots. 

Clean the chimney. 

Catch and smoke fish. 

Dehorn feeder steers. 

Speed the corn harvest. 

Sow a garden cover crop. 

Plant spring-flowering bulbs. 

Have heater put in the new car. 

Make cider, vinegar, apple butter. 

Buy a staff for the herd bull, and use it. 

Put anti-freeze in water in tractor tires. 

Fortify the brood sow’s ration with min- 
erals. 

Plan to attend the Grange’s big annual 
meeting (Peoria, Hlinois, November 

5-23). 

Ask Susie how many days until Christ- 
mas, and has she written her letter 
to Santa. 

Clean and house fertilizer drill, sprayer 
—all farm implements. 

Change to winter oil in tractor, auto, 
truck, light plant motor. 

Put rabbit guards on fruit trees; dis- 
tribute poisoned bait for orchard 
mice. 


*Joe’s got hiccoughs again! 
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class job, lay a string of cement-jointed 
bell-end sewer tile below this line, then 
string the pipe through the tile. Have 
one end of this come out in the basement, 
and you can get the pipe out for repairs 
without digging. 


Sluggish appetites awaken 
For home-cured sausage, ham and bacon. 


@ Heads up is the rule in planting tulip 
bulbs. Top of the bulb should be four 
inches beneath the surface of the soil. 
Give the bulbs elbow room—four or five 
inches for a tulip. 


@ Rotted manure, entirely decomposed, 
makes a swell mulch for the bed of peren- 
nial flowers after the stalks have been cut 
and removed. 


@ Carry the concrete foundation of the 
poultry house six or eight inches above 
the floor line; of the dairy barn, at least 
to the window sill. Termites won't like 
this. 

@ The farm light plant battery, facing 
its hardest season of the year, needs 
nothing but water added to the jars (un- 
less some of the electrolyte has been 
spilled). As the level of liquid goes 
down, add distilled water to bring it up. 


@ Corn cribs made of snow fencing 
should not be more than 12 feet in diam- 
eter. An air shaft in center of the crib 
made of several poles wrapped with hard- 
ware cloth speeds the drying. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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Why do young, unmarried men own Life Insurance? 
€ «a 


THE NEED “Why did I 


buy life insurance? Well 





... first, because I wasn’t saving any money. 


Usually I spent it as fast as I made it. Now and 
then I saved for something I wanted to buy. 
But of course that didn’t get me anywhere. 
What I needed was a long-range plan. And my 
ife insurance policy gives me that, because I 

ve to save money for the premiums regularly. 


But that wasn’t all. My mother has done a 
for me and I wanted to do something for 
her the beneficiary of my 
some day I suppose I'll get 


ner. I name 1 
policy. Of course 
And when I meet the right girl I 


larried 
Clieve 1¢ W ave enough common-sense 
Ow na fe insurance policy means a 
lot m« re than a rl ad of orchids. 
Another thing. Some day I may want to go 
to business for myself, and have to borrow 
oney. I understand that in passing on a loan 


some banks ask whether you own any life in- 
surance; and I have heard that when you apply 


NEW YORK LIFE 


COMPANY 


INSURANCE 





to some of the big corporations for a job they 
ask the same question. So, I figure that some 
day my policy may help me to get ahead in 
business or to land a better job. Any way you 
look at it, I think it’s a good thing. 


THE POLICY “Of course 1 hardly knew 
one life insurance policy from another. But 
when a New York Life agent called I talked 
things over with him. He explained the bene- 
fits and the premiums, dividends, loan values, 
and so on. He said that young men usually 
took an Ordinary Life policy, or Limited Pay- 
ment Life or a Long-Term Endowment. After 
he had asked me a number of questions and 
gone over my situation thoroughly, he recom- 
mended an Ordinary Life policy for $5,000 
because it gives more permanent protection 
per dollar of premium than any other life in- 


surance policy. 


“Well, $5,000 seemed like a lot for me, and 
at first I didn’t think I could handle it. But I 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 51 Madison Ave., New York ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


found that the premium at my age would be 
about $100 a year, and I knew I could save 
that much if I tried. So, that’s what I'm doing. 
And I'm going toleaveall my dividends with the 
Company, because if I do this, my policy some 
day should be worth $5,000 to me in cash. 


“One more thing. Every year you wait, your 
premium rate goes up. So I am glad I took 
my policy when I did... Yes, I feel that the 
New York Life agent did me a good turn.” 


THE COMPANY Young people under age 
30 bought approximately $190,000,000 of life 
insurance last year in the New York Life 
Insurance Company. Many of these policies 
were taken by young men whose fathers also 
were policyholders in this Company. The 
New York Life has insured the lives of succeed- 
ing generations of American citizens since it 
was founded as a mutual company more 


than ninety-four years ago on April 12, 1845. 


Throughout those years the New 
York Life has weathered every panic, 
war and epidemic . . . and has met 
every obligation it assumed. The 
Company is in a strong financial 
position, and its insurance and an- 
nuity reserves are on the most con- 
servative basis used by American 


life insurance companies. 

In view of the Company's past 
record and present strength, a New 
York Life policy should be one of 





Safety is always the first consideration . . . Nothing else is so important 


the best investments which any 
young man could make. 
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Prince Albert’s Choice 
Tobacco 


BURNS 86 DEGREES 
GOOLER 


than the average of the 30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested — coolest of all! 

















PRINCE ALBERT'S 
COOLNESS PUTS 
RICHER TASTE, 
MELLOWER SMOKING ‘ 
IN MY PIPE-AND REAL 2% 
MOUTH COMFORT 


- 


PIPE FANS PRAISE 
P.A’S 
COOL SMOKING 


Millions of pipe- 
smokers ‘‘check’”’ 
with Z. F. Gill’s good 
word for ‘‘no-bite’’ 
Prince Albert’s mild, 
mellow smoking. 
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“MAKIN’S” SMOKERS 
SAY: 
“SAME HERE!” 


R. G. Dunn adds 
praise for tasty 
‘*makin’s’’ cigarettes 
with cool-smoking 
Prince Albert. Get 
P. A.’s joy yourself. 


MY PRINCE ALBERT } 
MAKIN'S’ CIGARETTES 
ARE PLENTY EASY _ 
ON THE TONGUE. 
RA. 1S CRIMP CUT 
FOR COOLER A 
YET FULL-BODIED /§ 
SMOKING! ,a4 
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cbacee On., Winaten-Salom, N< THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Tebacce Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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MICROMAX «2. lhe ingenious heat-re- 


cording device used by experts in recent 
‘‘smoking bowl’’ tests. Puff by puff, the 
‘*mike’’ registers and prints actual smoking 
temperatures of the 31 of the largest-selling 
tobaccos tested... automatically, accurately! 








AT NATIONALLY KNOWN LABORATORY, 
scientists “dig in” to the facts about cooler smok- 
ing. Test by test, actual temperature recordings of 
tobacco smoke say: Choice, “crimp cut” Prince 
Albert for cooler smoking! 


HEN scientists set out to find the 

COOLEST-SMOKING tobacco— 
results are news! Tests at a leading indepen- 
dent laboratory on 31 of the largest-selling 
tobaccos show Prince Albert is the cooler- 
smoking tobacco. Keep excess heat out of 
your smoking! Sidestep mouth-parching, 
“bitey” heat that flattens taste. Prince Albert’s 
choice tobaccos smoke rich, full-bodied... yet 
COOLER ON THE TONGUE. The famous 
PA. “crimp cut” and “no-bite” process let rich, 
ripe taste and mellow fragrance come through 
GENTLY. That’s real mouth comfort! Get 


Prince Albert today! 


pipefuls of fragrant 

tobacco in every 

handy pocket tin 
of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own 

cigarettes in every 

handy pocket tin 
of Prince Albert 
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ENDLESS HARVEST 

THE leaves beside Lake Champlain are 
frosty gold. Eastern markets are heavy 
with the musk of ripe Concords. 

South, the oranges are in blossom; 
along the lower Rio Grande plows turn 
truck gardens and early potato patches; 
Floridians keep a close watch on the 
green papaya. 

This is the America of endless harvest, 
readying for Thanksgiving with turkey 
gobbler in Massachusetts and elk meat in 
Colorado, stacking peanuts in Mississippi 
but picking lima beans in Ventura county, 
California. 

North the harvest scythe has swung to 
the Great Lakes and the Washington 
orchards. Now, despite Indian summer 
and a sudden outbreak of sap buckets, it 
swoops south where the truck crops are 
waiting, the citrus men wonder about 
prices for their surplus. Then north it 
starts again, keen for another 10 month 
cutover, well content that in America it 
can find a harvest every day of the year. 


SLAUGHTER 


THE curtains in the executive offices of 


Dal, Inc. (See Page 12, September, 
1939) are a sombre red. Last month two 


men stared through them out to the greasy 
green water of New York’s harbor. This 
was the final scene in the story of Polish 
ham. 

In August, the firm sold 500,000 of the 
tinned shanks that took the American 
gourmet by storm during the last ten 
years. By September 20, all packing 
houses in Poland were destroyed by Ger- 
man bombs, the pigs had been killed off 
for the armies, the little nation’s mer- 
chant fleet was sunk or interned. A 
meager 80,000 Polish hams remained in 
the United States, and the price of these 
was up to $1 a pound. 

American packers’ agents warmed 
benches in the Dal outer office. They 
wanted to buy the secret curing formula. 
The two men talked to them and 
shrugged. “It is no formula” said tired, 
dapper Walery Starczewski. “It is the 
land and the breed. It is the feeding and 
the water. Now the factories are gone, the 
pigs are dead and our technical advisors 
are on the battlefield. The Polish ham is 
finished for ten years, for twenty years, 
perhaps forever. Like they said in Turkey 
during the last war, ‘Bread is one piaster 
a loaf but we haven’t got any’.” 


They bowed and turned back to the 
red draped windows. Their families were 
five thousand miles away “somewhere in 
Poland.” Any day the cable would bring 
word that they were called home for 
active service. 


FARM DICTATOR 

EMERGENCY regulations put England’s 
farmlands under a dictatorship during 
the first week of the war. The British 
Minister of Agriculture was promptly 
given the power to take over all land 
for defense purposes. He will see that 
it is used only for food and will issue 
any instructions he may feel necessary 
for cultivation, management and _ use. 
His first order was to increase tilled 
areas in England and Wales by 1,500,000 
acres, in Scotland by 260,000 acres, in 
Northern Ireland by 250,000 acres. Prom- 
ised is a subsidy of $8.08 for each acre 
of approved grassland ploughed up be- 
fore December 31. 

Production restrictions have been re- 
moved on all crops except hops. Farmers 
were urged to sow as much winter wheat 
as possible and make plans for large in- 
creases in oats, barley, flax and potatoes 
next spring. 


PORCUPINE EGGS 
BLACK Hills farm boys, near Interior, 
South Dakota, in late September sold two 
women tourists from the East some “por- 
cupine eggs” at $1 each, thereby evening 
the score with the city slickers who sold 
the Empire State Building to visitors from 
the West. 

“We're taking them home to hatch,” the 
women said. 

The “eggs” were cockleburs. 


“PAY-AS-WE-6O” 
MAINE, for the first time in her history, 
defeated a $9,000,000 bond issue for 
highway and bridge construction in a 
special referendum September 11. Al- 
though only 10% of the voters turned 
out, both Republicans and Democrats 
lined up on the side of “pay-as-we-go.” 

The issue, calling for $5,750,000 for 
highways and $3,250,000 for bridges, had 
been approved by the legislature last 
spring. Previous issues totalling $35,- 
000,000 had been passed by both legis- 
lature and voters in 1912, 1919, 1925, 
1929, and 1935. 

But voters looked into budget figures 
this time, found that only $11,537,000 of 


the old issues were retired, that state 
interest payments now cost over $5,000,- 
000 a year and, finally, the new issue 
would also raise the state debt limit to 
$45,000,000. 

War excitement cut into the vote but 
of those who turned out, 21,265 said “no,” 
16,500 said “yes.” Maine tourists will 
use the same roads for the next two 
years, at least, but will view the beauties 
of a state that found one way to stop 
spending. 


THE SHADOW OF WAR 


EUROPE’S war, less than two months 
old, has already cast long shadows that 
reach across the Atlantic to American 
farms. Just as cucumbers like shade and 
corn needs sun, so are the various com- 
modities affected in different ways by 
the shadows. 

Wool prices have gone up rapidly. 
High-grade woollens are 50 to 60 cents 
a yard higher than in August. The army 
is having to pay from $1 to $1.20 per 
yard more for wool fabrics than it did 
a year ago. 

While this war was still an infant, 
Dixie’s tobacco crop felt the chill of 
its shadow. The Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, an English firm, withdrew from 
bidding on North Carolina’s crop. 

Price gains on wheat and flour have 
been due apparently to speculation. Be- 
cause foreign countries have been buying 
and storing grain, and because the 
world’s wheat supply, usually 4,500,000,- 
000 bushels, is now 5,500,000,000 bushels, 
any sustained price advance must be 
looked at on all sides to see whether it 
is the real thing. 

The recent advance in price of butter 
was no more than the usual seasonal 
move upward. The jump in sugar prices 
was due to hoarding by housewives who 
remember the sugar shortage and high 
sugar prices during the World War. 

Apple growers in Pennsylvania, hope- 
ful of a better export trade, think the 
demand for dried apples for food for 
civilians and soldiers will give fruit a 
lift. At the same time, apple exporters 
operating in Virginia say the war has not 
affected prices or supplies as much as one 
might think. They say England had a 
good apple crop this year and that Amer- 
ican exporters didn’t count on an un- 
usually large volume of exported apples 
to England. Sweden and Finland, whose 
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Potato Picking Governors, Barrows of 
Maine and Bottolfsen of Idaho. 


idea of a good apple is a two-inch Ben 
Davis or Winesap, may have difficulty 
getting American apples through the Bal- 
tic blockade. 

Florida citrus growers, about to tackle 
the harvest of the 1939 citrus crop, are 
not quite sure of things. England at peace 
drinks three out of four cans of Florida’s 
canned grapefruit juice. England at war 
may drink less grapefruit juice and more 
of something else. 

A large shipment of onion seed from 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands, Spain, is held 
up at Lisbon, Portugal. If it is not de- 
livered by December 1, there will have 
to be a great decrease in the Bermuda 
onion crop in dry-land farming areas of 
South Texas. 

A single instance shows that war affects 
not merely an industry, but an individual 
farmer who raises corn and hogs for a 
living. At Lost Nation, Iowa, an insurance 
company asked federal court permission 
to bring a foreclosure action against Mil- 
ton Edleman. Federal Judge Charles A. 
Dewey refused the request. “If condi- 
tions are to be anything like before, 
Edleman might rehabilitate himself, even 
though the record shows he might not,” 
the judge said. 

The insurance company argued that the 
emergency under which the _ Frazier- 
Lemke act was passed is over. The judge 
said the war has, in effect, created another 
emergency. 

One effect of the war may be a shift 
in trade relations or a change in import 
duties. A case in point is the proposal 
to reduce the tariff on turkeys which will 
be considered by the Reciprocity Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Department of State, 
October 16. Western turkey growers, fear- 
ing imports from Argentina, Australia 
and Canada, will oppose any lowering of 
the present tariff. Last year, 80,000 birds 
came in over the ten-cents-a-pound 


hurdle. 
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GOVERNORS TOSS ‘TATERS 
AHEAD of the football season, an air- 
plane landed at Blackfoot, Idaho. From 
it alighted Maine’s Governor Lewis O. 
Barrows, and a retinue of witnesses, 
referees and attendants. 

He had come to defend his title of 
national gubernatorial ‘tater tosser which 
he won last year at Fairfield, Maine, 
over his opponent, Barzilla W. Clark, 
then governor of Idaho. He told one and 
all that he had been practicing harvest- 
ing small Maine cucumbers “to get used 
to the smaller Idaho variety of potatoes.” 

In the line-up: Barrows, 46 years old, 
weight 200 pounds, height six feet five, 
and Idaho’s Governor C. A. Bottolfsen, 
six feet one. (Picture at left.) They 
clashed at the Eastern Idaho State fair- 
grounds on a_ specially grown potato 
patch. Each worked down a row fast 
and furiously for five minutes. 

When the potatoes were carefully 
weighed, Barrows had won again! His 
potatoes weighed 3821% pounds; Gov- 


ernor Bottolfsen’s, 365. 

BIRD’S NEST 

FARM Journal and Farmers Wife last 
month (in your hands September 18) 
amazed millions besides M. S. O'Neal, 
Montana reader who expressed himself 
vividly: 

“The feat you performed in your October 

number of Farm Journal and Farmer's 

Wife has left us all gasping and wonder- 

ing how you ever managed to make a war 

number out of your October issue. Not only 

did you mention the war, and tell what 

effect it might have on farm produce, but 

you got opinions from leading persons 
about it. Good work. 

“The October numbers of all the other 

magazines we received, even those that 

were supposed to hand out up-to-the- 
minute stuff, looked like a last year’s bird’s 
nest by the side of the Journal.” 

Most magazines with large circulations 
have to go to press from one to two 
months in advance of the day they reach 
subscribers. Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife, by contract with the most extraor- 
dinary printing establishment of modern 
times, reduces this span to four days. The 
covers are printed a little in advance; 
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the presses start thundering with the final 
sheets on Thursday morning, and by Mon- 
day most of more than two and one-half 
million copies are in the hands of readers. 
It is this phenomenally quick printing 
arrangement, plus the best efforts of your 
editors, that provide you each month 
sound farm interpretations of news events 
while they are still fresh. This is one of 
the several reasons why Farm Journal 
and Farmer's Wife has been able firmly 
to assume position as agriculture’s Num- 
ber One magazine. Circulation grows 
steadily. Only six other magazines of 
any kind now have more circulation in 
the United States. 


SCRAMBLE FOR CALVES 
BORROWING an idea from the rodeo, 
the Western Idaho District Fair and the 
Payette (Idaho) County Fair started off 
the 1939-40 4-H calf-feeding project with 
a thrilling scramble which provided 
plenty of excitement for an action-loving 
crowd. 

At Boise, 20 business firms chipped 
in $30 apiece and bought 20 300-pound 
white-face calves right off the range. 
These calves, full of zip, were turned 
loose in the arena in front of the grand- 
stand at the fair. 

Forty boys over 12 years of age, also 
full of zip, selected by drawing from a 
large number of applications, also were 
turned loose. Each had only a halter, 
with not over ten feet of rope and plenty 
of determination to bulldog and_ take 
home one of those calves. Every boy 
who caught a calf automatically became 
a partner with the firm financing the 
calf’s purchase. 

As evidence that 4-H boys can take 
it, there was only one minor casualty. 
One calf got his would-be captor down 
and appeared to be doing a good job 
trampling him, but the only damage done 
was a torn shirt. 

Wanting to go the Boise fair one better, 
the Payette fair management got bigger 
calves—l19 that averaged 550 pounds 
apiece. When it came time to stage the 
scramble, the officials got cold _ feet, 
decided maybe their calves were too big 
Photo by EB, L. Fuller: Baise. 
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and wild, and so the scrambling was done 
with 19 smaller calves. When a club boy 
caught one of the smaller calves, it was 
exchanged for a bigger one carrying the 
same number. 


TOBACCO WANTS HELP 

“WE WANT acreage quotas.” Growers 
of cigarette tobacco in Georgia, Florida, 
Virginia and the Carolinas said as much 
with their ten to one vote October 5. 
The vote was taken by AAA officials just 
a few weeks after the largest crop in 
history had glutted the market and sent 
prices down. 

Much of this year’s crop remains un- 
sold in the Carolinas and Virginia, and 
there is a carry-over of 1,961,000,000 
pounds, which is more than this year’s 
crop. Growers in Georgia, Florida and 
\labama sold this year’s crop at prices 
averaging seven cents a pound less than 
the 1938 crop. Their sales amount to 
only 10% of the total crop. 


PEACE LOOMS ON THE COAST 


AN END to the long bitter fight between 
California farmers and San Francisco 
labor unions is in sight as a result of 
a conference between A. F. of L. labor 
leaders and San Francisco business men 
during the last week in September. The 
labor group agreed to the following 
points: 

Any farmer driving a truckload of 
his own produce can unload in San Fran- 
cisco without having to hire union por- 
ters or truck drivers. He can also buy 
materials or supplies in San Francisco 
and load them on his truck without hiring 
union men. 

The same applies to any farmer’s truck 
driven by his family or his hired man. 


Cartoon by EB. Angelo, The Philadeiphia Ingusrer 


It does not apply, however, to commer- 
cial truckmen who may pretend to be 
farmers. 

No coercion of farmers will be tolerated 
by drivers’ unions and any complaints 
made to them by farmers will bring in- 
stant help from the unions themselves. 
Any union man trying to force employ- 
ment upon a farmer loading or unloading 
in San Francisco will be fined (by the 
union), $10 the first time; $25 the sec- 
ond; expelled from the union the third 
time. 


FARMERS OF THE SEA 
DROUGHT never bothers one class of 


farmers—the men who rake oysters out 
of Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. 

But are they farmers? They must be, 
because they have been advised by the 
Supreme Court that they are eligible for 
loans from the Production Credit Associa- 
tions. 


AUTO SHOW 
IF MR. PITKIN was right and life really 
does begin at 40, Detroit must make ready 
for boom times. The 40th annual auto 
show, introducing 1940 models, opens in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, on 
October 15. Before November flutters in. 
dealers everywhere will follow suit. 
Good news to the owners of the 5,500.- 
000 cars on American farms is the ad- 
vance tip that engineers and draftsmen of 
most manufacturers have been busy fix- 
ing up details of construction and design 
... more streamlining, longer wheel- 
bases without increasing the overall 
length, upholstery that will stand harder 
wear. Each make has its special features, 
of course. Several models have joined the 
group that advocates steering-post gear- 
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shifts. Many carry their names in flashy 
metal letters on the bumper. 

Most sensible step in accessories is 
that toward safer headlights. Several 
makes have adopted as standard equip- 
ment the Sealed Beam headlamp spon- 
sored by the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, developed by Westinghouse and 
General Electric engineers. Each lamp 
consists of a filament, reflector and lens 
made into a permanently sealed unit that 
fits right into the headlight shell. The 
lamps are 75,000 candlepower beam, 
twice as strong as most now in use but 
with little glare. Each lamp has two 
beams, a low one for crowded traffic, a 
high one that will throw for a quarter 
mile and is slanted toward the right to 
pick out parked cars, soft shoulders, 
pedestrians and the like. When a lamp 
burns out, just unscrew the whole works 
and chuck it; a replacement costs $1.35. 


POLING ON THE AIR 

DR. DANIEL A, POLING, regular con- 
tributor (see Page 72) to Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife, is broadcasting 
each Friday at 12:30 P. M., on the red 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


SUN-POPPED CORN 

THAT old story about the Missouri mule 
that froze to death in a field of pop corn 
on a hot summer day, is challenged by 
stories from Wisconsin and Indiana fol- 
lowing the record-breaking autumn heat 
wave. 

In the photo is Jimmy Groh, 2, Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin, holding an ear of corn 
that actually popped on the stalk. Many 
stalks in a big section of the patch had 
popped ears on them. 

When W. C. Smith, Tippecanoe county, 
Indiana, walked through his field of pop 
corn, he heard a faint plop, then some- 
thing hit him on the nose. He looked 
down, saw that the sun was popping one 
ear of corn right on the stalk. The rest 
of the field came through all right. 
Local wiseacres are advising Smith to 
cross seed from the rest of the stalk 
with buttercups and see if he can’t grow 
buttered pop corn on the cob. 
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Politics Stays in Session 


this winter is suffering dangerous neglect because politics 
has not been adjourned. 

Politics is undertaking to keep the minds of people on the 
danger of war, and away from the extraordinary opportu- 
nity for peace and solution of problems at home. 

Politics is confusing even the peace issue, and refusing to 
turn a simple key that could shut out the one most serious 
danger to American peace. 

That key was a motion by Senator Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, enabling Congress immediately to legislate to prohibit 
American ships from entering the war zone. Its acceptance 
could have opened the way for removing at once the greatest 
peril of getting us involved in war. 

Ninety per cent of the danger to America’s peace lies in 
sending U. S. ships into the war zones around Europe. But 
politics has so far blocked the legislation that would pre- 
vent this. 


Te MOST important problem before the United States 


ONSIDER the parliamentary maneuvers that have been 
made. No new bill has been introduced. That would 
permit full debate in both House and Senate. 

Senator Pittman has introduced the administration's pro- 
posed changes as amendments to the existing neutrality act. 
The rules of procedure permit these amendments to be de- 
bated at length only in the Senate, where the amendments 
were offered. Then, when a vote is reached, the amended 
act goes, after a brief debate in the House, to a conference 
committee of members of both Houses, appointed of course 
by administration House and Senate leaders. 

Finally, the House can only debate the conference report 
if the Administration leaders permit it. Members of the House 
of Representatives, the body closest to the people, cannot 
make amendments. They will have to take it or leave it. 

While Senators debate, ships flying the American flag may 
continue to imperil the peace of 130 million people by ex- 
posing themselves to the submarines and mines of the war 
zone seas. 

Because the Tobey motion would open the way to free 
discussion in the House as well as Senate, administration forces 
refused to permit its passage. They prefer to keep their 
parliamentary advantage. This advantage permits prolonged 
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diversion of the public mind from the foremost American 
problem, which is not peace alone, but peace and prosperity. 


HE VITAL need is to keep American ships out of war areas, 

and to keep them busy carrying not munitions but the com- 
merce of peace. Fundamentally, it is to keep the energies of 
Americans concentrated on peace goods rather than war 
goods. 

lf the United States turns its factories to munitions, some 
day an armistice will stop their orders, and a fictitious pros- 
perity will explode into more years of disastrous depression 
and poverty. Sound business in peace materials can last. 

Great Britain has a vast manufacturing capacity —prob- 
ably more than Germany and France put together. In her 
factories she can make all the munitions she needs for years. 

If the world can buy more automobiles, more machinery, 
more chemicals, more goods of any kind, the United States 
will gladly hire back its men and supply them. Let the facto- 
ries in Britain, and on the Canadian side of the border, make 
the motors, guns and explosives. They are at war, and we 
are not. Let the United States center on the industry and 
trade of peace materials, under an honest truce of politics. 

This is the great fundamental issue which should now stand 
before the Congress and before the people. Whether the 
embargo is maintained, or repealed in favor of cash-and- 
carry, are relatively unimportant so long as American ships 
are not egged into the munitions trade. Keeping out of the 
war is so simple that only an incapable leadership can 
carry us in. 


HOUGH we should not have to worry about staying at 

peace, recovering prosperity is something else again. 
Europe has handed Americans, ready-made, the opportunity 
of a century to take economic command. 

Here is a chance for the seven years of New Deal failures 
to be forgotten in an era of sound national development 
and prosperity. 

This is no time for the old trick of Dictators and Kings, who 
always diverted attention from discontent at home by starting 
a foreign war. Rather, it is a golden opportunity for correct- 
ing past mistakes and turning poverty and discontent into 
happiness and prosperity. 








BELLING THE BOLL WEEVIL 
STRANGEST experiment directed toward 
the alleviation of the boll weevil menace 
is to be seen at the Delta Experiment 
Station at Stoneville, Mississippi. Weevils 
take to their heels in consternation as a 
gadget with bells on is started to jangling. 
The affair is built so that when a small 
motor is turned on, a bell is hit swiftly 
by rotating clappers, making a loud jan- 
gling noise. 

Whether or not the experiment will 
prove practical, or will ever be used by 
the farmers of the delta, is a question 
that can not be answered at this time, 
but the absolute aversion of the weevil 
to the new “weevil eradicator” is amaz- 
ing. 

When the noise starts, weevils which 
have been allowed to grow to maturity 
in a special compartment among cotton 
stalks, desert the stalks in a hurry, run 
hither and yon, and wherever the ground 
is cracked stick their heads in a hole, 
ostrich-like, to keep from hearing the 
sound. 


TURTLE HOLLERED 
THE eyesight of George Moxham, 74- 
year-old light tender at Birds’ Point, Mis- 
souri, on the Mississippi, isn’t as good as 
it used to be. With visions of turtle stew, 
Moxham fired at a huge “turtle” in the 
river near his light. The “turtle” turned 
out to be the head and neck of Mat Bee, 
a Negro farm worker. 

“T knew it wasn’t a turtle after I shot,” 
explained Moxham. “I never did hear 
one holler that loud.” 


“IN ESSENTIALS ... UNITY” 
—GRANGE AND ITS LEADER 


HISTORIANS have referred to the 
Grange as the “Gibraltar of progressive 
conservatism in the United States.” 
Quaker-born Louis John Taber (see cov- 
er), National Master of the order, crinkles 
his eyes at this one, pushes out his square 
Ohio chin and roars, “That’s right. The 
true progressive’seeks to go forward yet 
moves with discretion and caution. He 
seeks to save and conserve, to build and 


retain. This is the bedrock of the Grange.” 

The bedrock, since 1867, has yielded 
nearly two billion dollars’ worth of coop- 
erative holdings. But to the nearly 900,- 
000 members and outsiders alike, it is but 
a drop in the reservoir of the organiza- 
tion’s services to American farmers. The 
rest is a commodity beyond value. It is 
the sturdy alertness that comes from the 
3.600 Grange halls spread across the con- 
tinent where, weekly or monthly, Grangers 
dig into homely discussion of world and 
home events, where they hear lectures, 
see moving pictures, listen to songs and 
music designed to blend present reality 
with the ideals of the American pioneer. 
The Grange, in short, is a national com- 
munity forum mixed with the powders 
of a land-wise ritual, served up with De- 
termination and Faith. 

Largely responsible for Grange’s 
steady, quiet growth through the depres- 
sion years, for the Washington office that 
frequently lays the law down to Congress 
yet operates on the fabulously small sum 
of $12,000 a year, for Grange’s determina- 
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Ken, a nine-year-old English sheep dog, 
took five strange sheep through the wickets 
and herded them into the pen to win for his 
owner, Sam Stoddart, of Bradford, New Hamp- 
shire, the eastern sheep dog trials at Buck and 
Doe Run Farms, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
October 7. Ken's time was three minutes, 
thirty seconds. 


tion to keep on building an American 
America is Louis John Taber and the 
group of executives he has drawn around 
him. 

Taber was born at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 
in 1878. Labor unions were in their birth 
throes. It was the “robber baron” era in 
Wall Street. Seven visionary farmers had 
seen the end of agricultural individual- 
ism ten years before, had founded the 
Grange “for mutual study and strength.” 

The boy came to adolescence in the 
depression years of the late 80s, joined 
the Grange during his teens, was con- 
vinced that through it lay a promise of 
farm security. He has plugged steadily 
along that road since then. At 29, he was 
lecturer of the Ohio State Grange, still 
single, and a hard-thumbed dairy farmer. 
Seven years later, he was elected state 
master and in 1917, already nationally 
recognized, was drafted into Hoover’s 
Wheat Price Committee. In 1921, he 
served as director of agriculture for the 
state. In 1923, he became national master 
of Grange. Consistently, every two years 
since then, the national convention has 
re-elected him. He still threatens to re- 
tire, blusters a bit over his lack of home 
life, but the war-horse blood warms in 
him when he gets within a block of a 
platform. At the count of three, he’s off. 
It may be chemurgy. It may be American- 
ism... and definitely is this fall. What- 
ever the subject, it’s sound, it’s whole 
cloth from facts, and it holds to the one 
law that has been Louis Taber’s life .. . 
“Work for an America that is the fulfill- 
ment of the ideals and sacrifices of the 
fathers.” 

When the masters of the 36 state 
granges, plus the delegates from the 
subordinates in five other states, in Alaska 
and Ontario, Can., sit down to the delib- 
erations at ‘the 73rd national convention 
in Peoria, Ill., on November 15, they will 


find a stronger, more compact organiza- 
tion than the movement has ever known 
in its history. 

Since last October, 196 new subordinate 
Granges, 173 juvenile Granges, and 15 
Pomona Granges have been organized. 
Grange mutual companies are carrying 
over one billion dollars’ worth of fire in- 
surance, business has picked up for 
Grange auto liability companies, co-opera- 
tive buying totals in millions. The 3,600 
Grange halls are valued at more than 
$26,000,000. These are the things the 
1939 delegates can rub hands about. 

But dollars to doughnuts they won't. 
Taber stumps from coast to coast, deliv- 
ers upwards of 400 speeches a _ year, 
spends an afternoon leaning over a barn 
gate, the evening at a formal banquet, 
the next day at a Congressional inquiry, 
on a salary of $5,000 a year. The member- 
ship dues of the 900,000 average 12c a 
month and of this the national organiza- 
tion gets lc to maintain offices, pay travel- 
ling expenses, and salaries, put out pub- 
lications and make the innumerable small 
adjustments necessary in an order of its 
scope. In 1939 as in 1867, cash in hand is 
the stuff used to pay bills. 

The Grange’s soul is in its ideals. It 
was the first fraternal order to admit 
women on equal standing. It was the 
first organization to ban Communism. 
It drove all its power into Washington to 
prevent the planned reorganization of 
the Supreme Court. It is fighting just as 
vigorously for betterment of the farm 
home as it did in the copper washboiler 
days of Louis Taber’s youth. 

It is along these lines that the masters 
will carry on this year at Peoria... and 
next year and the year after, with the 
900,000 still behind them, square-jawed, 
preaching “in essentials, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


ACTION-MEN SPREAD 


THE WORK of Indiana’s Action Commit- 
teemen in slashing $11,468,000 from local 
budgets (see September Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife) reached the ears of 
Vermont farmers. Result, Anson B. 
Thomas, director of the tax and legisla- 
tive department of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, has been invited to address 14 
meetings of Vermont Farm Bureau 
groups, beginning October 16. 


APPLES OF 1939 


IF Americans followed the old dictum 
and ate an apple a day, it would keep the 
doctor away from the producers this year. 
They don’t. The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation has been called in 
to prescribe for the 102,000,000 bushel 
crop coming out of the orchards. 

On October 4, Federal officials ap- 
proved the plan of big producer co-ops 
that FSCC buy up at least 10,000,000 
bushels of Grade 1 and Utility apples for 
distribution to families on relief. The 
producers, in turn, are to hold an equal 
number off the fresh fruit market. Some 
of these are to be turned into ensilage 
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and fertilizer, some will go to canners, 
many will be dumped. 

Prediction that the scheme means 25c 
a bushel more to the orchardmen is made 
by the National Apple Institute at Indi- 
anapolis. Otherwise, they said, producer 
prices might have sideslipped to 25c or 
even 15c a bushel for some marketable 
grades. 

Grocers, too, are throwing out an apple 
lifeline. The National Association of 
Food Chains, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, The Super-Markets Asso- 
ciation and the Independent Food Dis- 
tributors Council have all promised to 
push apples through Harvest Week sales, 
week-end specials, placards and recipe 
teasers. 

But still worrying both government 
and retailers is the fact that this year’s 
citrus crop is also a whopper. Lemon, 
lime, grapefruit and orange growers will 
also want FSCC buying, retail selling. 
Possibly, instead of a chicken in every 
pot, 1940 will see a lemon pie and an 
apple pie on every table. 

The war didn’t stub apple’s toes as 
much as some producers think it did. 
European apple exports have been aver- 
aging 10,000,000 bushels a year. But a 
bumper crop in England and France this 
year had knocked that expectancy down 
to 5,000,000 bushels long before Messrs. 
Hitler and Chamberlain stopped making 
faces and put up their mitts. 


BUTTER MEETS A BARRIER 


THE GATE was closed to Wisconsin 
dairy products headed for Georgia by 
Braswell Deen, director of the Georgia 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
October 4. The shipment was earmarked 
for distribution through the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity program. Director Deen 
gave three reasons for his order: 

1. That Wisconsin’s oleomargarine tax 
built up a “wall” or “fence” around that 
state to Georgia products. 

2. That the tax acted as a “barricade” 
to southern cotton products and discrim- 
inated against southern farmers. 

3. That it was unfair for Georgia taxes to 
be spent by the federal government on taxed 
Wisconsin products that are to be used 
by an agency of the federal government. 





Veteran plowman Carl Hagemann, Plain- 
field, Ill., won the 62nd annual Wheatland 
plowing match with a score that was within 
8// points of perfect plowing, in dry, hard- 
ened soil that buckled in clods and sent 
dust clouds wafting across the field. 











N OCTOBER, America 
stood at the crossroads. Down one path 
lay the quick profits of a war boom, 
increased propaganda, band music, 
speechas, Liberty Loans, dictatorship, 
death, possible revolution, certain § de- 
pression, 

Half hidden by the shrubbery of a 
jazz age, the bindweed of power politics, 
the prickly thicket of work relief, lay 
the other path. It is the half-forgotten 
one followed by the pioneers who crossed 
into Ohio a century and a half ago, 
built cities, tilled acres, worked toward 
a permanent abode of peace, plenty and 
security that would live unto itself. 

Before spring, possibly sooner, Amer- 
ica must choose one of these paths. 

Incident after incident of Europe’s 
blood-and-bluff have driven home the fact 
that Europe’s way is not America’s way 
and that however Europe moves, America 
must travel alone on its road to demo- 
cratic destiny. 
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Coolie-chopped cocoanuts from the South Seas (Above) make 350,000,000 Ibs. of 
the vegetable oils imported by the U. S. each vear. 








Congress, summoned to Washington in 
a hurry, fumed over changes in a neutral- 
ity trading bill. The greater issues at 
stake were observed from porch seats 
on the land, from office windows and 
apartment fire escapes. Slowly, across 
Agriculture, across Industry and Labor 
spread the yearning for an American 
America. It flooded Congress with pleas 
for our independence from Europe, for 
preparedness in peaceways as well as 
war ways. It drew from the man on the 
street and the man in the furrow a com- 
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Farm Surplus Regional Laboratory at 
Peoria (architect’s drawing). 

mon, heartful sentence “It’s their fight, 

not ours.” 

But more than all of these, it turned 
the thoughts of keepers of the home 
budget, of scientists and _ industrialists 
alike toward the land and the land’s 
possibilities. Suddenly they saw the 
weaknesses of an America that each day 
imports 3,000 tons of vegetable oils, eats 
$400.000 worth of imported sugar, buys 

— od > 
Thousands of tons of beet sugar wait in 
warehouses (Left) but ships continue to 


unload the $400,000 worth of imported 
sugar (Right) eaten here each day. 


$100.000 worth of India-grown and 
Scotch-machined jute, $60,000 worth of 
flax and linseed oil, while sugar farmers 
in Louisiana, Florida and Utah go on 
relief, while cotton goes into government 
loans and surplus wheat is grown on 
2,000,000 acres that should be planted 
to flax. 


Pointing 

Then they realized that along the sec- 
ond path lay strength, jobs, and new 
goods for their homes. Through law and 
laboratory, all of these goods can come 
from the American land. 

Other nations have done it. 

Hitler’s motorized columns snorted 
headlong into Poland oblivious of Ger- 
many’s lack of natural rubber and of 
petroleum. Oblivious because huge fac- 
tories were making Buna, artificial rub- 
ber, from coal, air and limestone. Oblivi- 
ous because other vast factories were 
storing up synthetic motor fuels. And 
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Meanwhile, Henry Ford’s hydraulic presses mold U. S.-grown soybeans into auto 
parts; the oil goes out to compete with the cocoanuts. 


Mussolini’s uncertain legions were ready 
for winter, warmed by uniforms of wool 
mixed with lanital, a fiber spun from 
milk casein. 

Science can serve republics as well as 
the dictators, peace as well as war. In 
October the signs for this were favorable. 

Against the doors of an obdurate State 
Department last Wednesday were flung 
the deadline briefs of the livestock pro- 
ducers, the flax growers, pleading that 
no Argentine trade agreement barter 
away their right to grow what the U. S. 
buys. 

In Philadelphia, in Peoria, in San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans, workmen hurried 
the foundations of the four regional 
laboratories that will search for indus- 
trial uses of farm materials. 

From giant laboratories in Delaware, 
Lammot Du Pont announced that in- 
dustry need not worry about lack of sup- 
plies. “Every important American need,” 
he said, “is being filled and will con- 
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tinue to be filled by American factories 
on American soil.” 


Signposts 

Behind Mr. Du Pont’s statement stands 
his own firm’s development of Neoprene, 
a rubber made from limestone, coal and 
air, of nitrates made from air, of plastics 
tubed from nature’s output. Day after 
day, in the low gray buildings along the 
Brandywine, his chemists are perfecting 
other industrial needs from agricultural 
products. 

From the Bureau of Chemistry & Soils 
in Washington come persistent rumors 
that government scientists have hit on a 
rubber made from farm-grown materials. 
Questioned, they shake their heads, say 
“No statement yet.” But the rumors per- 
sist and they do not deny. 

Scientists in the south have developed 
a stiff cotton string that within two years 
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In Java, U, S.-bound tapioca dries in the 
sun (Left) while U. S. starch made from 
potatoes and corn (Right) roars down 
to the drying tables with a challenge for 

control of its home market. 
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should give imported jute a tussle for the 
home market. Already industry has 
turned to cotton bagging in preference 
to burlap, to build buying power in 
Dixie instead of in India. 

Sweet potato starch plants in the south, 
white potato starch plants in Maine, are 
promising home farmers a market long 
held by Java’s tapioca and sago starches. 


Toward Jobs 

At College Station, Texas scientists are 
perfecting a cotton plant that produces 
only seed for oil; a dozen laboratories 
work still greater magic with the soy- 
bean; in Virginia and the Carolinas men 
and test-tubes seek new products from 
the peanut; castor beans are on test plots 
in Oklahoma and Texas; farmers this 
year doubled flax plantings. 

In colleges across the nation, educators 
reported a marked increase in enrollment 
for chemical engineering courses. Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, prepared for the opening of 
the country’s largest laboratory for the 
study of soil erosion. 

These were the signposts, pointing 
toward the second path . . . the pioneer’s 
path, as America stood at the crossroads. 

While the nation paused to choose, men 
thought: 

“There can be, there must be, jobs for 
U. S. unemployed, in home factories, on 
the farms feeding these factories, sup- 
plying the wants of 130 millions of eager 
American buyers, filling in the gaps of 
national defense—and national growth— 
with things produced in the home lands 
and mills. 

“Let the fighting countries make their 
own airplanes and munitions! Let Amer- 
icans, preferring the peaceways, trade 
with quiet in the areas of peace. Let 
American industry, agriculture and labor 
discover that in any times the greatest 
market on earth, yet only partially de- 
veloped, is contained within the 48 sover- 
eign states. Take the long look toward 
an American strong enough to set all 
the world an example of peace, freedom, 
and plenty!” 

— — Robert West Howard 
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Washington, Tuesday, October 10 
HE neutrality debate 
Well over a majority of the Senate 
favor repeal of the arms embargo, 
Thanksgiving—or one of the 
this issue will be settled. 


drones on. 


and_ by 
Thanksgivings- 

Credit to the warring nations of Europe 
really is the big question in the minds of 
some Senators, for that is seen as the 
most dangerous step toward war. Are 
plans already being drawn for the time 
when credit must be extended. if England 
and France are to win the war? 

Few Senators heard Senator Sheridan 
Downey of California when he said last 
week that he knew such plans were being 
drafted. Downey burst this bombshell on 
an almost deserted Senate floor. He has, 
he said, talked to the “bright young men” 
who are preparing the way for credit to 


the Allies. 
« » 


WHILE the outcome of the debate can- 
not be predicted with certainty, Washing- 
ton expects the repeal of the embargo 
clause to go through. 

The 65 to 26 defeat of the Tobey mo- 
tion this afternoon is regarded as a fair 
test of strength, and it may lead to a 
much earlier decision on the neutrality 
question than has been expected hitherto. 

Meanwhile, a rising demand that there 
be no adjournment until the date of the 
regular session in January is reported 
from the country. There is much popular 
feeling that in a grave world crisis the 
legislative branch of government. directly 
responsible to the people, should be in 
continuous session. 

Although the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent’s desire to keep out of war is not 
openly questioned, his reputation for im- 
pulsiveness and for something less than 
sound judgment is well known. 

Mr. Roosevelt has taken no pains to 
conceal his sympathies with the Allies. 
Visitors to the White House report im- 
pressions of his keen interest in every 
detail of military events abroad. 

In his office, besides a roller map of 
the continent of Europe, has been a map 
of Poland in daily use by experts from 
the War and Navy Departments to ex- 
plain the significance of each action by 
the warring forces. 


A MOVEMENT TO THE SOUTH 
IN INFORMED quarters of the capital 
the Declaration of Panama is being dis- 
cussed as a move of great historical im- 
portance. 

Now that the text of the famous agree- 
ment negotiated by the American Under- 
secretary of State, Welles, has 
reached Washington, those who are look- 
ing beyond the mere surface of things 
say the Monroe Doctrine will have to 
scrooge over in the history books to make 


Sumner 


way for it. 

In the end, it is argued in administra- 
tion quarters here. American farmers will 
find they 
new South American order of things. Al- 


simply must not impede this 


farmers are being asked to move 
make way for Argentine farm 
products. Now another trade agreement 
is proposed, this time with Chile, and 
others will follow. know 
at the State Department will tell you the 


ready 


ove! and 


Those in the 


course has been set. 


« » 


THE Declaration of Panama is an agree- 
ment between the 21] nations of the west- 
ern hemisphere that no belligerent nation 
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shall be permitted to fight in three million 
square miles of water along both coasts 
of North and South America. Each 
nation is to prevent belligerent acts of 
the European nations in its own way so 
that a tight zone of peace may be main- 
tained in this hemisphere. 

But what that means in fact, according 
to the experts here, is that the American 
navy will take over the western Atlantic, 
and will have the job of seeing that no 
German submarines sink any ships in our 
waters, that no British cruiser runs down 
a Nazi merchantman. Some think this is 
the biggest task ever carved out for the 
navy, and far beyond its ability right now. 

Therefore it is thought every effort 
will be bent in the remaining months of 


the New Deal to lay the groundwork for 
a navy that is second to none in the world, 
a navy that will by force of arms if 
necessary keep the shipping lanes to 
South America open so that the great 
trade which is envisioned can develop. 
For farmers this must result in new 
adjustments, new pressure on their mar- 
kets—a sacrifice they will be asked to 
make in the name of creating an im- 
pregnable defense for the U. S. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
SECRETARY of State Hull has only 
eight months until the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act comes up for renewal 
next June. 

He seems to be speeding up. Hearings 
on revision of the Belgian treaty (chem- 
icals, cement, glass, steel products, sheet 
zinc, cotton manufactures, fiber cords, 
flax manufactures, wool and hair wastes. 
laces, etc.) were held yesterday (October 
9). Last week the Secretary again turned 
his attention to Latin America. 

On October 2 Mr. Hull gave notice of 
his intention to negotiate the new agree- 
ment with Chile. Fruits, melons, and 
beans are prominent among U. S. imports 
from Chile, the reversal of the seasons 
making a market here during our off 
season. Also on the list of products pos- 
sibly subject to tariff reduction er. bind- 
ing, if on the free list, are sheep and 
lamb skins, nitrates, guano, crude iodine, 
iron ore, sulphur, sodium sulphate and, 
perhaps most important, copper. 

Closing date for submitting briefs and 
applications to be heard to the Chairman 
of the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation is noon, November 11. Public 
hearings open November 27. 


« » 


TWO DAYS after Mr. Hull announced 
the Chilean treaty plans, all the briefs 
against possible reductions of tariff 
barriers against imports from Argentina 
had been filed. The most numerous pro- 
tests were from turkey raisers, with flax 
growers second. Livestock, casein, tallow. 
oleo oil, and dog food producers all pro- 
tested. 

The National Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ association, representing 350,000 
dairy farmers, filed a brief protesting 
nearly every item on the State Depart- 
ment’s list of products, and the National 
Grange released blasts at possible tariff 
reductions on commodities of which the 
United States already has surpluses. 


« » 
PROPONENTS of the agreement argued 


that Argentina can put into corned beef 


(Continued on page 22) 
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By burning 25% slower than the = 


average of the 15 other of the é 
largest-selling brands tested — ' 
slower than any of them— 
CAMELS give a smoking plus 


EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER 
PACK 









Cigarettes were compared recent- 
ly... sixteen of the largest-selling 
brands...under the searching tests 
of impartial scientists. Findings 
were announced as follows: 


CAMELS were found to con- 

tain more tobacco by weight 
than the average for the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands. 


Camels burned slower than 

any other brand tested—25% 
slower than the average time of 
the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands! By burning 25% slower, 
on the average, Camels give 
smokers the equivalent of 5 extra 
smokes per pack! 


In the same tests, Camels 

held their ash far longer than 
the average time for all the other 
brands. 


MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF — 
MORE PUFFS PER PACK 


Penny for penny 
your best cigarette buy 


Cigarette that they call 
Shrewdest Cigarette Buy’? 
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Are you smoking this Long- 
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what the United States puts into ham- 
burgers and hot dogs, and sell it in New 
York at 9 cents a pound (plus 6 cents 
duty) when the U. S. corned beef costs 
25 cents a pound; that the small Argen- 
tine turkey supplies a demand not met 
by our large turkeys; and that by supply- 
ing more and cheaper hides Argentina 
will save money for American farmers 
who buy shoes. 

Under Argentine law, it is not neces- 
sary to make public a list of products on 
which tariff reductions might be made. 
Even her embassy here professes not to 
know what products are under con- 
sideration. 

The principal items of U. S. export to 
Argentina are factory products. Automo- 
biles, tractors, trucks, parts, crude oil 
and oil machinery amounted to $30,000.- 
000 last year, and other large industrial 
items including farm machinery to $15,- 
000,000 more. 


WAR CHANGES 

WAR MAKES itself felt in various ways 
in Washington and throughout the coun- 
try, but in no more annoying form to 
farmers than the effect on the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Bureau officials are 
busy explaining that if their predictions 
are not as accurate as usual, blame it on 
the war. 

This will prove particularly annoying 
for midwest farmers. The weather has 
come to be a military secret, and all re- 
ports are banned in some European 
capitals. Henceforth American weather 
maps cannot show conditions in Canada, 
where midwest weather is made; con- 
ditions at sea which affect eastern weather 
also cannot be advertised. The result 
is that accuracy in weather prediction is 
cut down. 

The reason? Enemy bombers and air 
raiders regard the state of the weather 
at their objectives as the most important 
military information they can get. 


« » 


IT IS now definite, according to reliable 
information here, that Great Britain is 
out to buy a year’s supply of food. An 
official buying agency has been set up in 
London, and soon the British will be 
tapping the American market for wheat, 
lard, butter, and all the other commodi- 
ties that are as essential in war time as 
gunpowder. 

If the war continues, some seven to 
eight billion dollars’ worth of assets are 
expected by experts in Washington to be 
slowly liquidated, to give the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France the 
buying power for American products. 

Airplanes will go over first, of course, 
as soon as the arms embargo is lifted. 
But what few realize is that private citi- 
zens in Great Britain and France can 
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buy as much foodstuffs as they want on 
terms of unlimited credit, even under the 
cash-and-carry provisions of the new neu- 
trality act. 

It is only the governments of England, 
France and Germany who are prohibited 
from buying foodstuffs on unlimited 
credit. This is why some Senators scoff 
at the whole cash-and-carry provision. 


« » 


AMONG the first prizes of war taken 
by the British last month was a cargo of 
Florida pebble phosphate seized from the 
American steamer Warrior, bound for 
Germany. Presumably, fertilizer is on 
the list of “all kinds of food, foodstuffs, 
feed, forage, and materials used in their 
production,” classified by the British 
government as conditional contraband. 

Phosphate is no longer important in the 
manufacture of war munitions, such as 
airplane tracer bullets and smoke screens. 

In 1914 American farmers were largely 
dependent upon foreign sources for ni- 
trogen and potash fertilizers. Due to 
greatly increased domestic production, 
adequate supplies of potash, nitrates and 
phosphates, the prime fertilizer materials, 
are now assured. 


THIS AND THAT 
NORTH DAKOTA’S Senator Nye, leader 


of the fight for the arms embargo, is 
spending a major part of his time pre- 
paring to push his bill “to provide for 
insurance by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration of loans made by financial institu- 
tions for the purpose of enabling borrow- 
ers to purchase livestock for restocking 
or herd-foundation purposes.” 

The Senator also plans te propose a 
similar system of loans to provide for re- 
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Peter Tumbledown was telling a stranger 
down at Bill Covey’s garage the other 
day, that the sign of a good farmer is 
whether he can grow blackberries. If 
so, Peter is some farmer, for his fence 


corners are full of half-wild black- 

berries, brambles, wild morning-glory, 

sumac, milkweed, and every kind of 

trash. Blackberries and elderberries are 
Peter’s fruit specialties. 
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grassing great areas of his plains country 
where the original prairie grasses, and 
profitable farming, have disappeared. 
Senators Burke, Gillette, and Frazier 
are thinking up further farm bill ideas. 


« » 
EFFECTIVE November 1, interest rates 


to farmers on Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loans on surpluses of cotton, corn, 
wheat, butter, naval stores and a few 
other agricultural products will be re- 
duced from 4 to 3 per cent. 

Farmers will save about $4,500,000 on 
$500,000,000 worth of loans now outstand- 
ing. 

According to Secretary Wallace, the 
reduction in interest rates came about 
through a conference between American 
Bankers’ Association representatives and 
Commodity Credit Corporation officials. 


THIS little gem comes directly from the 
mouth of the President in discussing 
privately the presidential possibilities of 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace: 

“Henry’s a fine man, but he just hasn't 
got ‘it’.” 


Washington seethes with presidential 
talk, with all the New Dealers insisting 
that the war situation makes it necessary 
for Mr. Roosevelt to run for a third term. 

Man of the month, as far as presi- 
dential talk is concerned, is Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, who 
is the only one of the Republican presi- 
dential possibilities with experience in 
international affairs. 

Next month it may be some other of 
the several GOP aspirants, and political 
wiseacres in Washington are not making 
any big bets as yet. 


« » 


ONCE again the Department of Agri- 
culture has succeeded in avoiding a 
referendum on compulsory marketing 
quotas among the individualistic midwest 
farmers. 

A corn referendum was again declared 
unnecessary this year. Earlier it had 
been concluded that no wheat referendum 
would be taken. 

The desire to provide “adequate” sup- 
plies of corn and pork products and leave 
a leeway for possible war demands were 
the reasons behind the decision on the 
corn referendum. But the clear warning 
some corn farmers missed in this an- 
nouncement is that next year, unless 
there is an upset, corn acreage probably 
will be cut more than ever before. 


« » 
WHO WILL win the war? Former Presi- 


dent Hoover says the allies cannot lose. 
Highest quarters in the Administration 
are putting out the information privately 
that chances are three to two in favor of 
Hitler. 


Has politics been adjourned? 
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LIKE THIS — Steel wheel makers for 
years have used designs with separate 


lugs that stay clean. 


OU know from your own ex- 
perience how the “pocket” 
formed by a horse’s hoof can pack 
up solid with earth, causes slip- 


page, and has to be dug out. 


Well, “pockets” or corners, or 
“mud traps” on the tread of a 
tractor tire can fill up the same 
way. And, if you don’t dig out the 
dirt the tractor wheels will slip 
and spin—wasting time, fuel and 


labor! 


That’s why the Goodyear Sure- 
Grip tractor tire is designed with 


an open-center bar tread. 


It cleans itself, because there are 
no cross-bars, no “bridges” from 
one lug to the other to form 


corners, 


There are other advantages, too, 


made possible by this sensible 





THE GREATEST NAME 





SURE-GRI 














DIRTY!—“Mud traps” on a tractor 
tire pack up just like a horse’s hoof 
does. 


tread design. Because the bars are 
evenly spaced, you get smoother 
rolling—no jerks. And these bars 
are far enough apart to let each 
separate lug dig in and get a good 


“bite” at the soil. 


Then, notice how each lug is 
buttressed at the base—wider at 
the bottom than at the top. That 
means no lug tear. Each lug is 


strong enough to carry its load! 


Ask any farmer who’s had any 
experience with this great Sure- 
Grip tire and he’ll tell you how 
it works out in the field. And 


that’s what counts. 


If you want a self-cleaning tractor 
tire that will pull harder, pull 
smoother, and last longer—then 
Goodyear Sure-Grip is the tractor 


tire for you! 







IN RUBBER 


the Self-Cleaning 
Tractor Tire 











A 


READ WHAT THIS 
FARMER SAYS: 


“I am glad, now, that when I put 
rubber tires on my tractor last 
fall I equipped it with Goodyear 
Sure-Grip tires. I still have the 
first time for them to fail to take 
me through. 





“When I bought these tires last 
fall they did all that the salesman 
claimed they would do in fall 
plowing, but I was rather skep- 
tical as to their actions in the 
spring on a wet cover crop. After 
using these tires for a year I know 
that they do the job. 


“I’ve plowed with them early in 
the morning on alfalfa sod cov- 
ered with manure and they per- 
formed more than satisfactory. I 
also save in fuel consumption be- 
cause I can cover more ground 
in the same length of time and 
in many cases I even pull an 
extra implement in back of my 
tractor. 

“So again I say, I am glad that I 
decided to put Goodyear Sure- 
Grips on my tractor.” 


Mark King, Tiffin, Ohio 





HAVE YOUR NEW TRACTOR COME FACTORY-EQUIPPED WITH SURE-GRIPS 
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As I watched them I felt more and 
more that I ought to tell him how 
our marriage came about. 


Concluding Chapter 


HAD a second visit from Mr. Towne 

and Jack. The boy was thinner than 

ever, and paler. When we were alone 
in the woods Mr. Towne told me that he 
had come to see if 1 wouldn’t take Jack 
to live with us for a few months. 

Now Jack had gone to war, and we who 
had stayed at home owed him much. | 
liked him; and I wanted to do anything 
I could for Mr. Towne. But I felt I 
must consider Mary, too, and she had 
more than enough men to take care of 
already, without having a sick one. But 
when we went to the house and she heard 
about it, she urged me to take him. 

A few days after the boy had come, Joe 
called to me from the door in a frightened 
way. I ran in and found Jack lying white 
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and still on the bench where Joe had man- 
aged to guide him. I knew little about 
sickness, and was relieved when Mary 
came and took charge. She had him 
carried to her room and we worked over 
him a long time. 

He was restless long after I had sent 
the others away. When at last he slept I 
began to take notice of the room. It was 
as neat and dainty as the girl herself. I 
knew the history of every piece of fur- 
niture in the room. The carpet I had 
bought after she had run a splinter in 
her foot. There was the window seat I 
built one rainy day; and on it the sheep- 
skin I sent her that first evening. On the 
antlers lay Annie’s rifle. 

The chest was covered carefully with 
some cloth. And there was the bureau I 
bought with some of the money for the 
timber I sold circus day. 

The mirror Mary had bought herself, 
with butter money. Something was stuck 
on the peg above it, and I tiptoed over to 
see. It was the hang-bird’s nest I had 
cut from the tree in Aunt Hetty’s garden 
that same week. I wondered why she 
kept that; and the bunch of red berries 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

When David Brant overtakes Mary 
Allen on the road and persuades her to 
ride on his wagon he soon discovers 
that she is running away from a cruel 
step-father, Jim Allen. He marries the 
girl for her protection, promising to 
have the marriage annulled later. Both 
David and Mary begin to feel real affec- 
tion but keep it hidden. Then Jack 
Towne visits the farm, bringing worries 
for David. 


* 


I had brought from the bush in the 
meadow. 

When Mary went away I would tell her 
to take all these things with her. I didn’t 
want to see them around. The place would 
be very different then. She didn’t talk 
much, but just to hear her around, or to 
look up and see her there in the little 
rocker, knitting, was company. If only 
she would talk to me freely. 

I thought of the evening we danced. I 
was impatient every time one of the fel- 
lows claimed her. I wanted to dance her 
out of the door and into the arbor, and 
make her listen to the words that were 
burning in my brain, and pounding on 
my lips. 

Slowly, I acknowledged to myself that 
night by Jack’s bed that I loved the girl. 
and not the home she was making for me. 

In the midst of my thoughts Jack began 
to mumble, and bending over him I heard, 
“No, no, I must get well—get well—live 
—for her.” I laid my hand on his hot 
forehead, and gradually he grew quiet. 

Jack slipped back several times, but 
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By hatharine Henry 


INustrator: Harve Stein 
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after the first month he gained right 
along. I was glad to have him with us. I 
felt safer for Mary since he was always 
around, and he was splendid company 
for her, too. He had brought a few books, 
almost as many as I owned, and soon they 
were reading and talking together. 

I was glad to see them have good times 
together—glad, but with a dull longing. 
If only I were nearer Mary’s age; and 
clever like Jack. As I watched them I 
felt more and more that I ought to tell 
him how our marriage came about, and 
my plans for Mary as soon as there was 
someone else to protect her. So I watched 
for a chance. 

Jack listened; but he gave me a queer 
look and walked away without a word. I 
felt that he wanted to say, “Keep hands 
off. When I’m ready I'll find my own 
way.” Well, I couldn’t blame him. 

Mary took good care of our soldier boy. 
They went gathering nuts, or pine cones 
for Aunt Hetty’s fire, or other trifles that 
gave them a chance to go off together. I 
wondered why she always refused to go 
target shooting with him, and she denied 
him the loan of Annie’s rifle. 

He helped her more and more about 
the house, especially when she was bak- 
ing. Once I caught him with his sleeves 
rolled up, stirring the batter. He colored 
as if he had been found stealing. He 
shelled nuts for her by the hour, to put 
on cakes. I tried not to mind; yet I 
caught myself making excuses to go in, 
to see if he was there. 

Jack went out hunting quite often, and 
one day when John and I were working 
in the barn loft I came on a lot of rabbit 
skins that had been cured. John told me 
Jack was trying to get enough to make a 
lady’s cape—for Mary I knew, of course. 

Mary didn’t need a cape. I intended to 
buy her a nice warm coat the next time 
we went to town. I had looked at some 
in the store windows; but I wanted her 
to choose. But, of course, rabbit skins 
were soft and warm; she would like that. 

The lonesome part of the winter was 
coming on, and nothing had been said 
about Mary’s going away. I supposed she 
was waiting for me to speak, and I 
couldn’t bring myself to do it. Besides, 
I knew she was quite willing to stay as 
long as Jack was there. A week before 
Christmas I took her to town and saw 
to it that she bought all the holiday 
fixings she could use. 

Driving home it seemed to me she was 
prettier than ever. The wind blew little 
curls around a face that had lost the 
worried look. I had seen Jim in town 
twice. Each time he shook his fist at me 
and muttered. But Mary was in the store 
at the time, and I managed to keep her 
from seeing him. Now she was planning 
Christmas pleasures with me. Didn't I 
think it would be nice to invite Ann and 
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‘Have I made a mistake some- 
where?” I laid my hand on her 
curls. ‘“‘No, Mary—lI’m the one.” 
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her boys over to the house for Christmas 
Eve? We could stop and ask them on the 
way home. And could we have a tree? 
Jack would help her get one. 

I entered heartily into her plans; but 
I told her I would get her tree. I 
determined to have a gay time over the 
holidays, come what may. 

Mary and Joe made great preparations, 
and for days there was such baking and 
roasting that the house was full of good 
smells. And, of course, Jack was at her 
elbow most of the time. The two of them 
laughed and had a merry time as they 
packed a Christmas box, evidently for 
Aunt Hetty. I suppose I wasn’t in the 
best of humor, and when Jack offered to 
pay me for the things in the box I nearly 
lost my temper. 

The girl knew every sick or old person 
in our end of the valley, and one evening 
when I had laid aside my plans for the 
sawmill by the creek she sat beside me 
at the table and showed me her list. 
She asked me if she might fix a small 
basket for each one of them. Of course, 
I told her to do it, I liked the idea. 

The day before Christmas she and I 
started out with the baskets. I felt I ought 
to lec Jack take her. But when I told him 
so. he said, “Certainly I'll take her, gladly, 
if you want me to.” 

I didn’t like the way he said it and I 
spoke up short; “I don’t want you to. [’ll 
take her myself!” I had a notion to tell 
him I wasn’t as blind as they thought; 
that I knew all about the rabbit skins; 
and why they worked so long over Aunt 
Hetty’s box. And to ask him why twice 
in one day they had stopped talking when 
I came into the kitchen. And why they 
had both looked so guilty. 

I wasn’t in the best of moods when I 
started out with Mary, but no one could 
long be out of humor in her presence, and 
we had a happy afternoon. 

After supper we all had a hand in 
putting the tree and spruce branches up; 
even Ann and her boys helped. But Jack 
kept away from me, or I thought so. 
There was a present from Mary for each 
one—a warm hood for Ann, a pipe fer 
Bill, something for John, for Harry, for 
Joe. Jack’s and mine were alike—a pair 
of gray mittens, with a sprig of green 
slipped into the yarn that tied them. 

When all the others had gone, and 
Mary came in from doing last things in 
the kitchen, I laid into her hand the 
brooch I had bought and said, “I hope 
you'll like this. I don’t know much about 
such fixings, but I thought it was pretty, 
and so did Aunt Hetty.” 

Her eyes hadn't been so quick with 
tears lately, but when she raised them 
they were full; and she thanked me in a 
way I like to remember. 

Mary had gone to her room and I was 
covering the fire for the night, when Bill 
walked in with Mr. Towne’s man. Jack’s 
mother wanted him home for Christmas. 
Mary heard us and came out. She at once 
arranged to give them an early breakfast. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Bust the Bottlenecks! 


Frowzy produce terminals that 

cost farmers millions stub- 

bornly fight modernization 
plans. 


* 


HE STORY goes that all the fruit 
and vegetables touched by King 


Midas turned to gold. Some histori- 
ans say this is a fairy tale, others contend 
it was a yarn invented by the Greeks to 
illustrate Athens’ market reports. What- 
ever the source, it is still true. The retail 
cost of every vegetable and fruit shipped 
from the farm to the city table is tripled 
by the eight or nine hands that touch it 
en route. Midas today is the complex 
figure who handles 20th century produc- 
tion with 18th century marketing meth- 
ods. 

The carrots that leave home for 2¢ a 
bunch reach the city limits for 3¢ and 
days later enter the kitchen door at a 
cost of 7¢ a bunch. The same sad saga 
applies to all of the one billion dollars’ 
worth of fruit and vegetables sold each 
year by American farmers. It costs an- 
other billion and a half dollars to get 
them into the kitchen. A good share of 
this goes not to the railroads or to the 
retail merchants, but to the rabbit-warren 
mazes of wholesale markets that have 
not kept pace with city growth. 


Covered Wagon Markets 
ARKETING experts in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have 

studied the system for a decade. They 

have plans that should put Midas in the 
attic. But politics, petty jealousies and 
the cry of “You'll throw men out of 
work” still get in the way of progress. 

Faneuil Hall is the capital of Boston’s 
10 markets. It was built 200 years ago 
to settle the Yankee marketing problem 
of that day. 

Philadelphia still squeezes the bulk 
of its fruit and vegetables through the 
alleys of the Dock Street Terminal, built 
more than a century ago when all produce 
arrived by wagon or boat. So it goes 
across the United States. 

Main object for study by the Wash- 
ington experts this year will be the ter- 
minal facilities of New York City. New 
Yorkers consume 12% of all the fruit and 
vegetables grown in the United States, 
and are customers for truck farms and 
orchards in 42 states. New York prices 
affect an area that contains one-quarter 
of the nation’s population. Yet New 
York’s wholesale markets are still in the 
covered wagon stage. Creation of a 
terminal with adequate parking and stor- 
age facilities would reduce the city’s 
vegetable and fruit bill four or five mil- 
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lion dollars a year, perhaps more, ac- 
cording to a survey taken this spring by 
a group of investigators under the di- 
rection of William C. Crow of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Half of this 
saving could, and probably would, go to 
the farmer in the form of higher prices. 

The curlicue trek of “fresh goods” 
across the city begins in the railroad 
yards on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson. The cars are put on barges and 
floated to piers in lower Manhattan where 
wholesalers take samples and buy what 
they think they can sell during the next 
twenty-four hours. The rest is shunted 
back to Jersey to wait for the next day’s 
market. The goods sold are moved down 
the pier to motor-trucks waiting 200 
yards away. This trip costs $30 a carload. 
The motor-trucks move the goods another 
two or three blocks up West Street to the 
wholesalers’ stores, at a cost of $40 a 
carload. 

The stores center on Washington 
Street, a shadowy alley 15 feet wide that 
runs along the edge of the financial 
district (realty values are $560 a square 
foot). Washington Street has handled 
New York’s “fresh stuff” since the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal in 1825. Between 


midnight and dawn, two to three thousand - 


trucks squeak into an area that has 
normal parking space for 300. The build- 
ings, erected to handle the trade of a 
city of 200.000, bulge their crates in 
tottering, wet piles across the sidewalks 
and sometimes into the gutter. 


Handled and Re-Handled 
ALES made, the stuff is loaded on 
hand-trucks again and rolled to the 
jobbers’ trucks. The cost of this porter- 

age is another $800,000 a year. 
From Washington Street, the trucks 
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Courtesy F. S. A. 


Via the gutter, the city gets its produce. 


roll away to secondary markets in Brook- 
lyn and the Bronx or fan out across the 
countryside to wholesalers in the mid- 
Hudson valley, Connecticut and Long 
Island. There it is unloaded, re-sold, 
re-loaded and moved on to a sub-jobbing 
market. Here the whole process is re- 
peated. This time, it goes on to the retail 
store. Meanwhile, the goods have been 
exposed to city dirt and rough handling. 
Edibles have rotted or wilted, been re- 
packed and re-graded. The consumer 
pays a fancy price and walks away clutch- 
ing a bunch of celery that shows all the 
effects of a nervous breakdown. 

Plans for the construction of a central 
produce terminal for New York are still 
in the chrysalis stage. Meanwhile, costs 
are going up and so is the public demand 
for fruits and vegetables. 

Such are the outlines of a costly na- 
tional problem that cannot be solved by 
co-operatives, by the farmer, the mid- 
dleman or the consumer acting inde- 
pendently. Solution can come only 
through utter co-operation between all 
groups. The loss of jobs by a few hun- 
dred truckmen and porters, the loss of 
rentals on a few century-old buildings 
must be lined up against the potential 
rise in income for the farmers and the 
increased welfare in pocketbook and in 
health for the consumer. 

Until then, the cabbages and carrots 
and peaches will undergo the golden 
touch on their way to the icebox. King 
Midas still lives. 
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Our year-long search for one 
American who has not benefited 
from aluminum, narrows down to 

this new-born babe. 
What shall be said of his future? 

















ITTLE MAN, YOU’VE BEEN BORN INTO 


A WONDERFUL WORLD 


Yes, in spite of everything 


You're going to be growing into manhood in the most 
thrilling and romantic years the world has ever known. 

Oh yes, the oldsters will spin you tales of once-upon- 
a-time, when the world was full of knights, the poets 
sang of daffodils, and wars had not yet become ghastly 
nightmares for all humanity. 

But you, little man, will only pretend to be impressed. 

You'll remember that even the fabled magicians 
couldn’t begin to imagine the everyday things your 
generation will take for granted. 

King Arthur’s Armorer was just the man who ran 
the best boiler factory of his day. The flight of Robin 
Hood’s arrow wasn’t so much, measured beside the 
flight of the Clipper Ships over our shrinking oceans. 

The village smithy under his spreading chestnut tree 
labored sixteen hours a day to eke out a scant exist- 


na 


ence, and men and women were old at thirty-five. 


Maybe you will be the poet who will sing for the 


the song of human achievement that still needs 


our Ame nc" the factories and laboratories that have 


to b written for the factories and laboratories of Z 


made America great because they have put better 


plow-shares ahead of sharper swords. 


When you write that song, there will be verses about 
the loads that have been lifted, the lives that have 
been enriched and lengthened, the horizons that have 
been broadened by the thing we call American Industry, 
—Americans tending to their Business. 

There will be many verses, and one of them will be 
about the men who unlocked Nature’s secrets and 
made a clod of earth into the silvery metal that serves 
at every turn of our life. 

You may even name your own lifetime the Age of 


Aluminum. 


Aluminum Company of America, 1905-L Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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= NO OTHER product like “Prestone” anti-freeze. It 
contains NO alcohol... NO glycerine. It’s made with highly 
refined and purified ethylene glycol. But it took far more than 
ethylene glycol to make 
finest winter protection! 


“Prestone” anti-freeze the world’s 

In “Prestone” anti-freeze, ethylene glycol is fortified with 
exclusive ingredients developed after years of research and mil- 
lions of miles of the toughest road tests an anti-freeze can 
undergo. These ingredients curb leaking, rust clogging, and 
foaming. That’s why you should think twice before you buy a 





new and untried anti-freeze claimed to be “just as good.” 
And before you spend even a dollar a gallon for an anti-freeze, 


NEW 
LOW PRICE 
55 


PER 
GALLON 

















SEE YOUR dealer today. Have 

him put ‘“Prestone” anti-freeze 

into your radiator. Then smile 
. let others boil! 





TRADE -MARK 
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remember this. Dollar-a-gallon anti-freezes usually contain al- 


cohol. Result? Boil-away .. 
anti-freeze will not boil away. One filling lasts all winter long. 
That’s one reason why a nationally famous research organiza- 


tion has found that more modern* cars use “Prestone” anti- 


freeze than all other brands combined! 
*Cars up to 5 years old. 
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Inc., 5 specifically guarantees 
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YOUR GUARANTEE: This famous “Prestone’” anti-freeze guarantee 


says plenty—and says it in writing for your protection. 


The words “Prestone’” and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks and identify 
products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


GET 'PRESTONE' ANTI-FREEZE.. - 


.and replacement. But “Prestone” 
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ENS 
ANTI-FREEZE 


MANY ANTI-FREEZES... despite their brand names and 
colors ...are made with alcohol. They boil off and have to 
be replaced .. . because, when it comes to heat, alcohol can’t 
“take it.” But “Prestone” anti-freeze contains no alcohol... 


will not boil off. 


ANOTHER GREAT DRIVING HAZARD is rust. 
“Prestone” anti-freeze protects your motor from clogging 
with rust formations which choke up your cooling system 
---Cause overheating and unsatisfactory performance. When 
-Prestone” anti-freeze goes in...this headache goes out! 











“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE will not “let you down.” 
It’s on the job protecting your motor from freeze-up every 
minute throughout the longest, bitterest winter. There's no 
replacing ...and no worry. You're completely safe—and you 


know it! 





NO DANGEROUS FUMES from “Prestone” anti-freeze 
—no fire hazard. “Prestone” anti-freeze cannot harm car 
finish or the metal and rubber parts of your cooling system. 
Special processing keeps it from foaming. “Prestone” anti- 
freeze is absolutely odorless! 
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Agriculture is a science. 


THE 


BUSINESS 


Farming is what you can 


OF FARMING 


do with a piece of land. 





GOOD FARMING 

A MAN doesn’t have to be a poor farm- 
er just because he is a tenant farmer. In 
Pemiscot county, Missouri, is A. L. Kid- 
well, who in five years converted 160 acres 
of cockleburs, which wouldn’t pay taxes. 
into a comfortable farm supporting him- 
self, his wife and son, and four relatives. 

After cleaning up the brambles, Kid- 
well, without previous experience — in 
growing cotton, produced 60 bales of 
staple on 46 acres, and harvested 40 acres 
of corn and 20 acres of alfalfa. Last year 
he grew 84 bales of cotton on 60 acres. 
His corn (28 acres) made over 50 bush- 
els. From 25 acres of alfalfa he got 125 
tons of hay. A few beef cattle. hogs and 
dairy cattlé round out the farm program. 

Mrs. Kidwell canned such a variety of 
crops that only $80 was spent for food 
during the year. 

The Kidwells now live in a new mod- 
ern home with all the trimmings- 
screened-in porch, basement, two baths, 
running hot and cold water. and a hot 
air oil-heated furnace. 


POULTRY 








HOW MUCH LIGHT? 

TOO much light is tough on a_ hen’s 
nervous system, and a loss in egg pro- 
duction will result even though other 
conditions are kept near the optimum. 

This fact and others pertaining to the 
use of ultra-violet rays in laying batteries 
were reported on at a Pacific Northwest 
rural electrification conference held in 
Portland, Oregon. 

The best laying record was obtained 
where hens received 17 hours of light. 
Where they received only three hours of 
light out of the 24, laying dropped by 
two-thirds. 


BIDDY’S ROOM AND BOARD 
OPEN season for “Poultry Schools” and 
“Poultry Meetings” is almost on us. I’m 
intending to go to one or more of these 
poultry meetings this fall and winter; 
I’m no expert on chickens, but I do have 
some notions about the chicken business 
that I'd like to talk over with folks who 
know their chickens. One of these no- 
tions has to do with ventilation, and how 
you can tell for yourself when your house 
is properly ventilated. 

If you care for a county agent’s idea, 
here’s mine: If your house has a floor 
that is dry and easily cleaned; if the 
roof is reasonably free from leaks: if 
one side and the ends are tight enough 
to keep the draughts from rumpling your 
back hair; and the other side is open 
enough that, when you go into that house 


in the morning, it doesn’t smell bad— 
then I believe you’ve got a good chicken 
house. 

Since I don’t have to pay for it, I don’t 
care a hang whether the house is made 
from glazed tile, dressed cypress, or baled 
straw. In fact. one of the best poultry 
houses I ever saw was made by a tenant. 
He framed the front side, braced it 
enough to make it stand, used baled 
straw for the ends and rear side. and 
piled loose straw on top for the roof. 

That house was light; it was dry; it 
was free from draughts; it was cheap; 
and it was sufficiently ventilated that you 
didn’t have to hold your nose when you 
went in. 

Contrasted with that was a really ex- 
pensive house that lacked ventilation, 
and had too many chickens in it (too 
many tor the size of the house). That 
fellow had spent his money. but not his 
mind. He had added a nice building to 
his farmstead, but not a rooming house 
for chickens. 

Don’t get me wrong, now. I’ve no ob- 
jection whatever to a good chicken house. 
The better it looks, the better I like it, 
if. after all, it’s a place fer chickens to 
live and work, and if it doesn’t cost so 
much that a hen has to lay three eggs a 
day to pay her room rent. 

Another notion I have about chickens 
has to do with their feeding. “Chick” 
Phillips, former head of the Purdue poul- 
try department, told a bunch of us once: 
“Feed never killed a chicken, but feeding 





aD omor on 


“Have I been having fun! I’ve been laying ‘nearby whites’ along the fairway!” 


has killed lots of them.” 

I'd like to branch off from that for a 
moment. You've probably killed about 
all the chickens you’re going to, until you 
start another batch of baby chicks. So 
I'm talking about the chickens that you 
have now in your laying house. 

I would paraphrase “Chick” Phillips’ 
statement and say: “Feed never killed 
a chicken, but lack of it has killed a lot 
of chances for profit.” I don’t believe 
every person can make money on poultry. 
even if that poultry is well fed; but if you 
can’t make a nice profit on well-fed poul- 
try, it’s a cinch you can’t make a dime 
when you don’t feed well. 

You can’t fool that old hen much. She’s 
like a lot of folks; she'll eat first and 
then pay her debts if she can. If she 
gets only enough feed to keep herself 
going, don’t expect many eggs. And if 
you do get eggs from a poorly-fed hen. 
in all conscience, do your duty and cackle 
for her—poor thing, she won’t have the 
energy. Jerry East 
EGGS AT AUCTION 
THE little red hen does a big business 
around Coatesville, Pennsylvania. Six 
years ago farm flock owners in an area 
extending 30 miles from Coatesville 
started an egg auction, where their eggs 
were candled, graded and sold to the 
highest bidder. 

Now there are 600 farmers in the 
group, called the Producers’ Cooperative 
Exchange. It did $418,000 worth of busi- 
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“The first year my coal bills were 
terrible,” says W. D. Caswell, Man- 
chester, N. H. “I decided I'd install 
Storm Sash. I paid around $60 for 
them and installed them myself. 

“I saved nearly half on my coal bill 


Frosted Windows and Uneven Temperatures” 


find Storm Sash will save, in some in- 
stances, as much as 30% of your fuel 
bill. 

Window Conditioning (Storm Sash) 
is easily and inexpensively installed. 
Your Local Lumber Dealer will handle 


*k e 
= the first year. They cut the drafts the entire job, including F.H.A. financ- 
t around the windows entirely. The ing with No Down Payment. Ask him 
house was comfortable with even for an estimate today. 
temperatures all the time. Since you look through two panes 
ess “The windows don’t steam and fog _ of glass instead of one—the quality of 
six up like they used to. I would never the glass becomes doubly important. 





be without Storm Sash again.” It costs no more to get L-O+F Quality 

Maybe you don’t live in a section Glass—each light bears the L-O-F 
as cold as New Hampshire but even _ label. Mail the coupon today for hand- 
in the more moderate zones you'll somely illustrated Free Book. 
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Prefer Storm Sash.” 
Martha Knudson, Sioux Falls, § D 
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Ever try to figure who uses | 
the crops you raise? 


AYBE that question looks easy. 
Most farmers haul their crops to 
town—sell them and get the money. 


Bu: the fellow you deal with in town 
is a long way from being the final 
buyer. 


Grain has to go to mill — cotton has 
to be made into cloth—livestock has to 
go through the packing house—before 
they’re ready for the final user. 


And did you know that the biggest 
single milling center is hundreds of 
miles from the wheat belt—in Buffalo, 
N. Y.? Did you know that a dozen 
cities mill two-thirds of all the grain 
milled in the United States? 


Did you know that the biggest single 
cotton spinning center is in New Eng- 
land, in Bristol County, Mass. ? 


You probably knew that Chicago was 
the biggest packing center—but did you 
know that New York comes second— 
and that more than half of all meat is 
packed in ten large city areas? 


Did you know that most fresh fruits 


and vegetables from the Pacific Coast, 
the Southwest and the Southeast must 
travel 1,000 to 3,000 miles to find their 
consumers ? 


When you look at such figures as these 


you can see that the farm-to-market | 


road is a long, long trail that doesn’t 
end at the local railroad town. 


But this is not the end of the story. 
After grain or cotton or meat or dozens 
of other farm products are processed— 
their final market is the whole United 
States. 


And most of these products travel to 
market—their real market—by rail. 


That’s why you, as a farmer, have an 
interest in this rail part of your farm- 
to-market road—in seeing that it gets 
equal treatment with other forms of 
transportation and a fair chance to do 
for you the work which it alone can do. 







WASHINGTON. D.C 
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ness in 1938, and now holds its sales in a 
new $14,000 structure. 

The new building, fireproof through- 
out, is 50x 100 feet. On the first floor 
are egg-holding room, egg-receiving room 
and candling room; on the second floor 
are offices and auction rooms. Total 





Inside Coatesville’s new egg auction 


handlings last year were 1,109,810 dozens 
of eggs and 520,512 pounds of poultry. 
So efficient has been this kind of selling 
that members of the co-op have enjoyed a 
premium of three to four cents per dozen. 


EGGS DIRECT 

DIRECT marketing of eggs brings more 
real money to Victor E. Ruehl, Stone- 
haven Farm, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
He gets all the way from five to 15 cents 
a dozen more than the market price for 
his eggs. 

But make no mistake. These are not 
just run-of-nest eggs. Ruehl’s 600 Rhode 
Island Reds are fed a high grade com- 
plete ration. The eggs are gathered in 
wire baskets, cooled quickly, candled so 
that blood-spot eggs will not get into 
the packages, then packed in attractive 
cartons, 

Since putting his eggs in colorful, at- 
tractive cartons, he has trebled his sales 
to a nearby grocer at five cents a dozen 
above the local retail price. Eggs sold 
on house-to-house retail egg routes in 
Newark, New Jersey, and New York 
City, bring 15 cents a dozen above the 


going retail price. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

BLOOD testing, vaccinating, strict cull- 
ing and keeping thorough records have 
built a flock reputation which brings ex- 
tra poultry profits to tenant farmer Ru- 
dolph Sellstrom, Travis county, Texas. 

In early spring a hatchery buys his 
White Leghorn eggs at almost double the 
regular market price. One spring month 
this year netted him $73 for setting eggs. 
which cost $28 in feed to produce. His 
layers average 220 eggs a year. 

He buys a new line of cockerels each 
year to replace older roosters, feeds 
commercial mash along with home-grown 
grain, and adds cheese factory milk 
(costing one cent per gallon) to laying 
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pullets’ rations. Yearly he sets enough | 
eggs to get 600 baby chicks. He lost only | 


s 
three chicks this year during their first i i 
yet NEVEl CMnAKS 100 MUL 

Sellstrom vaccinates them at six to ¥ 
ten weeks, figures the cost at less than 


povcenigtl orat New Safety-Fill Construction in Willard “H-R” Battery 
TURKEYS FOR RENT . ‘ 
ORVILLE THRASHER, four miles east | gives you and your car greater protection 


of Torrington, Wyoming, rents out his 


turkeys (he has 3. ) as grasshopper | 
, a ee ERE’S HOW SAFETY-FILL WORKS 


eradicators. He gets $12 a day wages | 
He says he could have placed 10,000 bas 2% eed — x WIZE 
es : — — —— ee es 


for the turkeys, and fattens them besides. 
turkeys mopping up grasshoppers this — ; 
vear if he had had the birds. ae al Cm i. 
The business started last year as a 
mutual benefit plan, but when 14 farmers 
called in one day, all wanting his turkeys, 
he decided there was money in them 
turks. 
So he charged farmers $2 a day for | 
500 grasshopper chasers and went into | 


the turkey renting business. When a | tery, unscrew 








To fill the bat- PLACE CAP ON Addwater tillvisi- Remove cap from 
SAFETY-FILL VENT, ble. Airlock con- SAFETY-FILL vent 
: forming Girlockin trols amount that and solution drops 
farmer wanted a field cleaned of hoppers, Ster-eap anueuet. breather-chamber can be added. to correct level. 


he called up Orville instead of the 
county agent. If it was within three miles, — 
the turkeys went under their own power. (SAFETY: FILL wencinens 
Up to 21 miles they were hauled in a $$ $—$__—_— — 
truck, 

With each lot of turkeys went a herder, 
tent and portable roost. They camped on 
the spot day and night until the hoppers 














Over filling a storage battery means trouble! 
If it is located under the hood, just ONE 
overfilling can cause expensive and dangerous 
acid-corrosion. 









Willard’s new Safey-Fill development prevents 
overfiliing— protects the vital parts of your 
motor and wiring system from acid-spray, and 
stops the current losses and starting failures 
caused by corroded cables and terminals. 


rocedure are reversed by William Scott, You can get Safety-Fill, AT NO INCREASE 
olk county. Wisconsin. Instead of | When ordinary battery cells ore IN PRICE, in Willard’s newest “powerhouse” 
overfilled the excess electrolyte battery, the “H-R.” Capable of cranking Six 
surges out through the vents in the cars at one time, this remarkable battery also 
filler caps. When blown onto the has Willard Thread Rubber Insulators between 
wiring and exposed metalorfabric = its plates to pp against short circuits and 


The fall-hatched chicks are feathered matthews Ghedbaneney i b lif 
ee Se eee a an —_- _ . assure you of extra lon attery life. 
before cold weather sets in. Heavy feed- | enuee sortous Gamage. Willard y 8 y 


ing — ot gs = _ four or | Safety -Fill prevents surging! See this new “H-R” Battery TODAY! It’s the 
the chicks have developec into our- | . ! 
I | prevents Corrosion battery your car really needs! 


pound market birds. Cod liver oil in the | 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


feed makes up for lack of winter sun- 
shins Wieaee teens ate enol, Cleveland « Dallas * Los Angeles * Toronto 


There is an extra fuel cost. Advan- 
tages claimed by Scott to offset this are: 
Saving on cost of chicks, and a wider 
price spread. Another feature he likes: 
Most of the work comes when _ there 
isn’t so much other farm work; spring 


were gone. | 


FALL CHICKS 
THE usual chick raising seasons and | 





T 
P 
starting chicks in brooders in spring, he 
tarts them in September or October and 


1ises them for the winter market. 




















Look for the 


sAFETY-FILL 
VENT 
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hick beige If this acid remains on top of the 

chicks come at a busy time. battery it produces corroded 
Pullets and cockerels are sold in- | cables and terminals... and eats 

discriminately when they weigh four | @wy the battery cradle. .. result- 

pounds in February and March. No ef- ing in substantial power losses, 

, : : unexpected starting failures and 

ort is made to save pullets for laying. added expense. Willard Safety- 
lhe output of this 1,200-bird operation |. Féll prevents corrosion. 

goes to restaurants and hotels wanting 

“winter springers.” Local buyers take the 


rest of the flock when ready. Willard n-r’ 


POULTRY PARAGRAPHS Ease, TOPS 
ONE thing Nebraska’s one-house leg- worn UA FEE PVP [PIII IL [censestes | 
islature did before its longest session on A Willerd development 
record closed was to pass an egg bill 
that is summed up like this: 

All egg buyers shall candle eggs within 
24 hours after purchasing. If eggs are 
not moved in 48 hours after candling, 



























Ask for it by name at your Willard Dealer’s 
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BIG VALUES 


ON GOODRICH TIRES 


GOODRICH \s 
CELEBRATING ITS 


JO“ ANNIVERSARY 
BY SAVING FARMERS 
MONEY ON EVERY 
TIRE THEY Buy ! 










4.40-4.50-21 


with YOUR 
OLD TIRE 




















famous nationally known brand tire. 
4.75-5.00-19 | Are “Right Up 6.00-16 
And each tire carries a Goodrich 


Full dimension with an extra wide— 

” 
$779" Your Alley $ 34* | LirerIME GUARANTEE which means 
— in every SIZE! — | that, even at these rock-bottom prices, 


extra deep tread. Specially compounded 
you'll get your money’s worth right 


Buy NOW Before Prices JUMP 7; ST look at all the extra value 
of wear-resisting rubber. Water-cured 
down to the last penny. Get these long 


Goodrich has packed into this 
* * 
$71 $Q32 
ate Savings That 
for extra toughness a//the way through. 
mileage Commanders at your Good- 











5.25-5.50-18 6.25-6.50-16 


These cash prices include your old tire 





rich dealer today. 

























BIG VALUE NO. 2 
Right now you can also get a 


GENUINE Goodrich STANDARD 
os low 4 *EQ35 


*Prices subject to change without notice 


Goodrich Tires 








PRICED TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
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they must be kept under refrigeration— 
not higher than 60°. 
@ A single voice to speak for North 
Carolina’s $30,000.000 poultry industry 
is the recently formed state poultry ad- 
visory council, whose membership _ is 
made up of commercial poultrymen, lead- 
ing farmer groups (including Grange and 
Farm Bureau). the state hatchery asso- 
ciation, the state feed manufacturers’ as- 
sociation and the state R. O. P. (Record 
of Performance). Hens will continue to 
cackle for themselves. 
@ Let your breeding cockerels and pul- 
lets grow up together on range. A. F. 
Sloan, Elmer, New Jersey. acl there 
is merit in this plan. and here’s why: 
Last year he depended on a hatchery- 
man to supply cockerels, and did not get 
them until way along in December. When 
he put them in the breeding pens, the 
pullets quit laying and went into a neck 
molt. This year, to get cockerels early. he 
bought sexed chicks and let them run 
with: pullets on range beginning late in 


summer. 





LIVESTOCK 


NEW SHEEP 

SOUTHDALE is one of the new made-to- 
order dual-purpose breeds. It is a South- 
down-Corriedale cross from Uncle Sam’s 
sheep experiment station at Middlebury, 
Vermont. In eight vears of testing, its 
wool yield beat the Seuthdown, and its 
lamb yield the Corriedale. 

The Targhee. a Rambouillet-Corrie- 
dale-Lincoln mixture, is beginning to 
appear in a few range flocks. Its good 
points are heavy medium fleece. fast- 
maturing lambs. It is aimed to fill the 
range demand for a_ three-quarter fine 
wool breed. 

Ever since 1914, when the Corriedale 
(a Merino-Lincoln-Leicester cross) was 
imported from New Zealand, there has 





Southdale ewe (top), Targhee ewe 
(below) 
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Top, Romeldale ram. Below, Bob 
Brockie holding Panama ram 





| 
| 


been a growing call for dual-purpose | 


breeds. It takes a long time to develop 
nd fix a new one, but we are in an era 

which some of the older American- 
made crosses are becoming important 
factors in production. 

“Future competition in American sheep 
production will be the keenest in history 
and will be based on volume, quality and 
cost,” declares A. T. Spencer, of Gerber, 
California, who developed the Romeldale | 
from a Romney-Rambouillet background. 
\Ir. Spencer last year sold his first 
Romeldale ewes. This new breed, for 
which a registry has been established, 
has been spreading from its home state, 
some sheep going to Texas, one lot to 


Guatemala. 

Other American-made _ dual-purpose 
breeds which are rapidly extending their 
sphere of influence and which typify the | 
intensive search for new breeds which 
embody volume production, wool and 
lamb excellence in the same animal, in- 
( lude: 

Panama (Rambouillet ram and Lin- 
coln ewe cross), developed by Laidlaw 
nd Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho; the Colum- 
bia (a cross just the reverse of the 
Panama, a Lincoln ram and Rambouillet 
ewe), developed by the federal station 
it Dubois, Idaho: and the Thribble 
Cross (Cotswold-Merino), developed by 
I. A. Burrows, Orland, California. 


HORSES PULL MORE 

\ NEW world’s record for heavyweight 
pairs pulling on the dynamometer was 
established by the Cedardell Farm pair, 
Duke and King, in September, at Urbana, 
lllinois. The record established, which 
is now the new world’s record for heavy- 
weight pairs, was a tractive pull of 4,000 
pounds drawn for the full distance of | 


71 


<("/2 feet. The pulling was done on first- 


Class old bluegrass sod in the east cattle 
Pasture south of the stadium. 








Aismeticéiis have the world’s best 


bargain in telephone service. It’s good and it’s cheap. 
Nowhere else do people get so much service and 


such good and courteous service at such low cost. 
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So consoling 


.. When it rains 





It’s so comforting to know 
ma YOu can provide the protection 
of a Clark Galvanized é 
Metal Grave Vault 








FA 
Bd 
4 
RAIN AND MELTING SNOW often 
saturate the earth. The average casket 
is not supposed to provide protection i, 
against this water in the ground — = 
neither can an improperly constructed of 
grave vault, nor one of porous mate- 
rials, offer safe sanctuary. 
Ps 
Ji 
A /, 


¢ THE CLARK METAL GRAVE VAULT 
placed over the casket—is scientifically 
designed to protect against water in the 
pesee. Just as air inan inverted tumbler 
eeps the water from 
rising inside the glass, 
the air in the dome 
of the Clark Vault 
is used to prevent 
Outside water from 
reaching the casket. 


eR 





IT’S WHEN THE RAINS COME that there is 
deepest consolation in the guardian- 
ship of a Clark Metal Grave Vault. 
And surely you'll be grateful to know 
now that the Clark Galvanized Grave 
Vault is the only vault coated by 
Clark’s exclusive process with 25 to 
35 pounds of zinc... to give 2 to 
5 times as long protection as the same 
vault, ungalvanized. Ask your funeral 
director to show you Clark Galvanized 
Vaults, also other models, at prices 
within your means. Write for 28-page 
booklet telling what to do when you 
are asked to “take charge.’”’ The Clark 
Grave Vault Company, Department 
F-119, Columbus, Ohio. 
Copr. 1939, The Clark Wrave Vault Co. 
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This great pair has established new 

world’s records each year for the past 
three years. Duke is ten years old and 
weighs 2.350 pounds. King, 12 years 
old, weighs 2,000 pounds. 
@ From Africa, where yoked oxen still 
far outnumber horses and mules, comes 
a new idea—a collarless harness. 

With this collarless harness, instead of 


| pushing with his shoulders, the horse 
| pulls with his body. A leverage arrange- 


ment tightens the girth as the horse steps 


| into the load. The harder he pulls, the 


tighter the harness grips around his chest. 





For Pabst Percherons, new harness 


Hame pads merely hold up the neck 
yoke and anchor the breast strap. 

Fred Pabst farms, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin, are using a set of the harness on 
their fine Percherons. 

A reasonable question: Will this col- 
larless harness result in better pulling 
records with the dynamometer, at some 
of the state and county fairs? 


ORANGES AND BEAN STRAW 
MAKE GOOD SILAGE 


ORANGES not good enough to go to 
market are being put to good use as silage 
for feeding beef and dairy cattle in 
southern California. Typical is the case 
of C. J. Lindsay, of Ventura county, who 
is feeding orange-bean straw silage to 


| steers with fine results. 


Lindsay uses 60% oranges, 35% bean 
* - 7 


straw and 5% cane molasses. The 


NOVEMBER 


oranges and bean straw are run through 
a No. 2 silage cutter together. Enough 
water is added to moisten the mixture 
well. The dry bean straw takes up the 
orange juice so that very little is lost. 

What about results? Lindsay says the 
mixed silage is excellent; that steers have 
made good gains; that they eat the 
silage readily because of its high palat- 
ability. He fed 120 tons during the past 
season. Sub-standard oranges cost noth- 
ing beyond the expense of hauling and 
the bean straw can usually be purchased 
in the field for about $3 per ton. 

To hold the silage, Lindsay made two 
temporary silos of tough two-ply, silo- 
lining paper and six-inch mesh heavy 
wire (the kind commonly used for con- 
crete reinforcing). Lindsay built his 
silos three sections high. No spoilage was 
reported. 

Another who put up the same kind of 
silage is C. H. Hardison, also of Ventura 
county. He put up 80 tons of silage in 
a conventional silo. He used 60% 
oranges, 40% bean straw, no molasses. 
Ile says the silage can be fed to dairy 
cattle satisfactorily. 


SORGO-FED STEERS 
A TRENCH silo filled with Atlas sorgo 


silage helps put gains on Texas steers 
on the Funk Farms, McLean county, Il- 
linois. 

In September, Ted Funk marketed the 
last of a string of 275 steers that went into 
the feedlot last December. They made a 
good profit; and sorgo silage was largely 
their feed in the early stages. It was fed 
more or less throughout the period. 

The trench silo is 200 feet long, 20 
feet wide and about 14 feet deep. It 
cost $150, and holds about 1,000 tons. 
Forty acres of sorgo went into it last 
year. A field cutter harvests the sorgo; 
dump trucks haul the silage to the silo. 
The silage is packed with a tractor at 
first, then completed with a seven-ton 
packer. Tiles take away excess moisture. 

Another steer feeder who uses sorghum 
is Sam Schrock, Phelps county, Nebraska. 
He scatters bundles of sweet stalk varie- 
ties (Atlas, Leoti, Pink Sumac) in the 
pasture, and the steers eat it up clean. 





One section of C. J. Lindsay’s silo, used for oranges and bean straw 
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BUILDINGS 





STEEL MACHINE SHED 

\ MACHINE shed that’s different is the 
one built on the Henry Asmus farm in 
A\y ood county, Ohio. It is 30 x 50 feet, 16 
feet to the comb. with door 14 feet wide 
and 12 feet high on front end. It took 
three men (all farmers) 21 days to put 
in foundation, build the frame, put the 





The Asmus machine shed 


galvanized sheets on and hang the doors. 

Frame is of native oak and elm. Foun- 
dation walls are the same pitch as the first 
rafter. The steel is lock type; all nails 
are covered. At the rear is a rolling door 
12 feet wide, nine feet high. 


PORTABLE PIG PEN 
\ PORTABLE pig pen with covered 
L. Tarnow, LaPorte 
eounty, Indiana. It is mounted on old 
ike wheels. with just enough clearance 
Team or tractor is not 
necessary to move it; it can be moved by 
hand. It can be connected with a perma- 
nent pen where shoats are being fat- 
tened, or taken out on range to be used by 

sow with pigs. 

“I claim no credit for it,” says Tarnow. 
“| found it on the place when I came here 
as manager, but I have used it regularly.” 


shelter is used by 


for wheeling. 


BOX CAR GRANARY 
FOR storing wheat on his Barber county 
farm (Kansas), C. E. Stout bought two 
railroad box cars and placed them paral- 
lel to each other with a 14-foot driveway 
between them. He put a roof over the 
cars and a cement floor in the driveway. 


WHAT A WINDOW! 
\ NEW kind of window brought out by 
one of the woodwork companies sounds 
almost too good to be true. It is a com- 
plete pre-fit window unit that combines 
lrame, double-hung sash, storm sash and 
The storm sash and screen can 
be put on or taken off from within the 
house; you don’t need to climb the ladder 
and do a balancing stunt in a gale. 
Besides, there are springs instead of 
sash weights, and there is built-in metal- 
to-metal weather stripping all the way 
around the window. Be a simple matter 
to put an extra window in a dark room 
or an attic of these units, 
wouldn’t it? 


screen. 


with one 
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EK ERY year thousands of lives and 
4 hundreds of millions of dollars 
are lost by fire... and the principal 
cause is plain everyday carelessness. 

The easiest way to fight fire is to 
prevent it...to stop it before it starts. 
That’s why 200 leading capital stock* 
fire insurance companies, working 
together through their own public- 
service organization, The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, wage a 
nation-wide war of fire-prevention, 
Their campaign to save life and prop- 
erty includes scientific testing of 
household appliances used in farm 
and city homes; formulation of safety 
standards for building construction, 
materials and equipment; promotion 
of better building laws; inspection of 
schools, churches, hospitals, hotels, 
etc. ; assisting police to catch “‘fire- 
bugs.”” Farmer and city dweller alike 


AMERICA’S 





share in the benefits from this never- 


ending effort to make our citizens and 
their homes safer against fire . . . not 
only in greater personal safety but 
also in lower insurance costs. Be- 
cause of reduced fire losses, it has 
been possible for capital stock fire 
insurance companies to steadily 
lower the average fire insurance rate 
for many years (40% in the last 30 
years). 





You may know little about the many kinds 
of insurance available for your protection. 
Which of them should you have? The fire 
insurance Agent in your section does know, 
and he’s always glad to advise you with- 


out obligation. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York « Est. 1866 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


provides sound protection at a predetermined price, without risk of 
urther cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by 
cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely normal 
claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other 


catastrophes. Its organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating 


through Agents everywhere gives promot personal service to policyholders. 











Wuen hens’ body functions are 
slow and inefficient, they’re Lazy 
Inside. They make you mad be- 
cause, in spite of good feed and 
care, they don’t lay as they should. 
Let Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 
help you with these hens. 

Pan-a-min is a tonic—a/so a min- 
eral supplement. Its tonic proper- 
ties stimulate body functions by (1) 
whetting the appetite, (2) increas- 
ing the flow of digestive juices, (3) 
promoting assimilation and (4) as- 
sisting elimination. Its minerals also 
are very important because the lay- 
ing hen needs minerals, and grains 
often show a marked mineral 
deficiency. 

We recommend the regular ad- 
dition of Pan-a-min to the ration 
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(3 pounds to each 100 pounds of 
mash). We base this recommenda- 
tion on our own Research Farm 
experience. Our layers that receive 
Pan-a-min regularly lay as many 
as 23 more eggs per bird in a 


year. And the ten-year average 


is 19 extra eggs per bird per year. 
Get Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


KILL LICE THE ROOST-PAINT 

WAY WITH DR. HESS LIQUID 

LOUSE KILLER. SPREAD A THIN 
FILM OF LOUSE KILLER ALONG ROOSTS 
WITH HANDY RUBBER SPREADER. 
THE NICOTINE FUMES PENETRATE 
FEATHERS WHILE BIRDS ARE ROOSTING 
AND KILL LICE. 





HELP PREVENT THE SPREAD OF 

COLDS AND DISEASE BY DISIN- 

FECTING THE DRINKING WATER 
WITH DR. HESS POULTRY TABLETS. 





DR. HESS <=: PRODUCTS 


NEVER PEDDLED—SOLD ONLY THROUGH REPUTABLE DEALERS 











rinsing. 
vacuum. gas or elec- 
tric, milks 20 to 25 cows 
per hour. For information write 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO. 

















controlled 


Dept. 6, Madison, Wisconsin. 





CLEAN-EASY 


PORTABLE MILKER 















KILL "EM THE JIM DANDY WAY! 
Jim Dandy is HARMLESS to humans 
and animals — but POSITIVE DEATH 
to Rats, Mice, and other Rodents. 
JIM DANDY is made em Bad 






1 


Squill, recommended by U. 
Dept. Agr. Bulletin No. 65. 
It comes ready to use. NO 
FUSS! NO MUSS! 

As many as 28 rats have 
been killed by eating con- 
tents of 1 bag of Jim Dandy. 


Bag of 10 Bag of 70 
15¢ Pellets $1. Pellets 
At Hardware, Drug, Grocery 
and Seed Stores, or write us. 


D. 8B. SMITH & CO. < 


6MAIN ST., UTICA,NEW YORK 


JIM DAND 


RAT AND MOUSE KILLER 
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GARDENS 


GADGETS 

A NEW garden and lawn rake that 
caught the eye of seedsmen. when the 
American Seed Trade Association met 
in San Francisco last summer, was one 
which has adjustable teeth. Each prong 
on this broom rake has tension supplied 
by a small compression spring attached 
to the base of the prong. 

When the rake is drawn over uneven 
ground, the prongs adjust themselves to 
the rough surface and contact the low 
spots as well as the high ones so that they 
pick up leaves, trash or grass just about 
like a human hand. 

@ One of the newest pieces of garden 
equipment is a garden cart that looks like 
a giant dust pan. The cart is light in 
weight, has solid rubber tires and 





welded all-steel body sprayed with green 
lacquer over primer coat. The cart 
weighs only 15 pounds, but is heavy 
enough to haul trash, leaves, soil, fer- 
tilizer, ete. 
@ For the gardener who has water under 
pressure there is a fertilizer distributor 
on the market which works like this: 
The fertilizer distributor, made in sizes 
to hold various amounts of fertilizer, is 
placed near the faucet and connected to 
the faucet with a short piece of hose. The 
garden hose is attached on the outlet end 
of this distributor. Water running 
through the distributor dissolves and car- 
ries the fertilizer out through the hose 
nozzle. When the distributor is empty, 
another load of fertilizer is put in. 


BOYSENBERRIES 

SAM STORY and his son Allen, Adair 
county, Oklahoma, worked on Rudolph 
Boysen’s farm in Anaheim, California, 
and there saw the Boysenberry growing. 
They decided to bring Boysenberries 
back to eastern Oklahoma. As a result, 
there are now more than 400 Boysenberry 
growers in Adair county. Eastern Okla- 
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homa’s soil and weather conditions have 
been kind to this cross between the Lo- 
vsanberry, the red raspberry and the 
blackberry. 

Boysenberries. trained on wire like 
grapes, made a good crop for Herb Tay- 
lor, Adair county. Kentucky, this year. 

The most recent Boysenberry news con- 
cerns a thornless variety, called E] Monte, 
which seems to have all the good points 
of the original Boysenberry, with none of 
the thorns. 
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ROVING MILKING MACHINE 
WHEREVER the best pasture is there 
is where W. C. Isern, Rice county, Kan- 
sas. does his milking. Instead of the cows 
being driven in from pasture at milking 
time. the milking machine goes out to 
the cows. 

Two native pastures on the farm are 
about five miles from the big barn. There 
a small milking shed has been built. The 
gas-engine milker is packed up for the 
trip when it’s time to milk. 

Rye and Sudan grass are used to re- 
lieve the native pastures, to give them 
a start in spring. or to prolong pastures 
in fall. Changing pastures means more 
trips for the milking machine. 


LOW-COST SEEDING WITH 
CYCLONE SEEDERS 

“BY USING five men on a platform 
truck, four of them with cyclone seeders 
and one to keep the seeder hoppers filled, 
we have reduced the labor costs of sow- 
ing small grains. clovers and grasses for 
cover crops to about 50 cents an acre,” 
reports Gilbert Watts, Bellwood, Penn- 
sylvania. 

One seeder operates at each side of the 
truck throwing seed out at right angles to 
the direction of travel. Two are in the 
rear. A wide strip is covered each time 
the truck drives across the field. 

Mr. Watts first adopted this method 
of seeding because it enabled him to seed 
rye. domestic rye grass. or wheat, for a 
cover crop early in the fall before the 


cash crops. such as cabbage. spinach, 
etc.. were harvested. Thus he gained 


several weeks growing time—an_ all- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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“Hey, Joe—remember that box of baby 
chicks we forgot to deliver?” 








Copyright 1939, 
LiccetTt & Myers 
Tosacco Co. 
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for MILDNESS 
fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood 
—the FLAVOR 
of pure maple 
sugar for extra 
good taste 
Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 
Better tobacco 
for both 
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“BALL-BAND FOOTWEAR 
ALWAYS GIVES ME 
GREATER COMFORT 

AND LONGER WEAR’”’ 


More than ten 
million people wear Ball-Band— 
the better-built footwear that 
carries the famous Red Ball 
trade-mark. They know what you 
will know too, when you buy 
Ball-Band, that here indeed is 
protective footwear that is de- 
signed and built to give better 
appearance, greater comfort and 
real economy. Your Ball-Band 
dealer has this better footwear 
for all the family. See him soon. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBERGWOOLENMFG.CO 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
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In every home a fife and drum 
corps. Foreign beef. 350 miles 
of dead men. Can a farmer 
or a nation live at home? 


We are staying out of this European War. 


We can stay out. We must stay out. We will 
stay out. And we haven't much patience with 
the hypocrite who proclaims his neutrality. 
and then shows by his every act and deed 
that his sympathies are on one side, and 
that he will do anything to help England.... 


J. Dunlap, Oklahoma 


Well. it's come. Any one with any sense 
could see it coming. And any one with any 
sense knows now that America must get in 
it. That madman, Hitler, must be whipped. 
The democracies must do it. America is 
a democracy. And the sooner we get going, 
the bette 


GC... 8, Pia. 


Our Government should move to stop the 


poisonous war propaganda that is being 
disseminated over the radio and in the press. 
We had one “war to end war” and “make the 


world safe for democracy.” We should refuse 
even to consider going to war at any time 
o serve the interests of Wall Street or to 
the interests of the British Empire. 


Vrs. 4. M. Dougan, Iowa 


During these fateful opening days 
of another World War this Chair has 


travelled by train and car across the 


creat middle country of America to the fat 
Northwest, then down through the Pacific 
Coast States. then east to Texas ... Travel- 
ling thus. with the mail to Open Meeting 
following by airplane, you can guess, at least. 
at the mood and temper of the ninety-and- 
nine. Some notes of 


TRAVELLERS TALKING 


An Army Flver—I'm ordered to the Coast 
to flv back a spec ial job sleeper ship. with 


a staff room, for the Generals. Sweet. for 
them! And. boy, are they squirming to 
cet in it. Back in Washington you'd think 


we'd be over there in two months. But this 
is going to be a tough war to sell to the 
rest of the country. 


Susiness Man, Wise.—If I hear any more 
of that radio stuff. 'm going to turn Carrte 
Nation and go around smashing them. All 
lies; and you can just hear those announcers 
licking their lips for blood. It’s like having 
a fife and drum corps in your home! 


Rancher, Mont. (passing West through 
Minnesota)—Look at that country out the 
window; look at it! The richest, the finest. 
in the world. Look at those crops: abun- 
dance, peace, plenty! Three weeks ago in 
Berlin I saw a bullied, desperate people 
tightening their belts for more slaughter. 
Why even the waiters in the restaurants 
were so hungry that if you’d leave even a 
stringy leaf of cabbage on your plate, they’d 
wolf it down on their way to the kitchen. 
And now I’m back, and I say, “Thank God 
for the Atlantic Ocean!” 


If it were loud talk, one might 
take less stock in it. It is a quiet, 
deep distrust of European’ war- 

makers, and all their ways, that you find 
in the West especially, which seems our best 
protection against a reentrance into Chaos 


“We came here to this country to get 
away from Europe: now let's stick to it.” 
one traveller. a drug salesman. said. And 
another, a veteran of the 2nd Division. AEF, 
in the building business now, reading in 


headlines that the Poles could lose a million 
men and still offer resistance. took out a 
pencil and did some quiet figuring. “That 
would be about one dead man for every 
crosstie in this read from here to Billings.” 
he said. The road was the Northern Pacific, 
with Billings nearly 350 miles away . 
Much of our mail this month touches on 
questions of international trade. Specimens: 


My family likes corned beef. but since 
we live near a small town. the only form 
in which | can obtain this delicious food is 
in cans. And every can | have ever bought 
or seen in the stores boldly proclaims, 
“Made in Uruguay” ... “Made in Argen- 
tina” ... “Made in Brazil”... . 

Every article we buy. every bite of food 
we wat which is made or raised in a foreign 
country is a direct blow to ourselves. As 
an American farmer’s wife. I shall see to it 
that my family is served only with food 
which is produced by ourselves or by other 
American farmers. 

Alabama Farmwife 


I am very well satisfied with the service 
and pleasure your Ferm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife contribute to me and mine. But as a 
naturalized foreigner and a Mormon, I differ 
in some respects from your views on foreign 
trade ... You give only half the story. These 
foreign countries whose goods you would bar 
also import, 

1 would impress upon you, Mr. Editor, this 
one fact: No nation, however great in size 
or wealth. is. or can be. self-sufficient. Who- 
ever may have this idea should look at 
past history and ponder on all things: 
Science, invention. All nations have con- 
tributed to the civilization we now enjoy. 
How would we be fixed if. in 1776. we had 
sought to become self-sufficient? . . . This 
is a Christian nation. Live and let live. We 
cannot expect to live if we shirk our re- 
sponsibilities to our neighbors and friends ... 


Wim. De Bloois, Jr.. Utah 


MR. De BLOOIS expresses sin- 
cerely and well the old-time liberal 
religion of Free Trade a world 

exchanging freely of its best in goods and 
services. He wrote this letter before Hitler 
marched on Poland. Now things have 
changed, again. What do our readers say? 
... Let us turn now to internal problems. 
The question of Large vs. Small land tenure, 
cooking up in these columns for some months 
past, is coming to a head now: and we have 
many sharp and excellent letters: 


What do you mean: “more equal oppor- 
tunities for farm ownership to be thrown 
open again to the ‘average’ man as in frontier 
times?” Who says frontier days are over? 

My wife and I own 160 acres of good land, 
though one could scarcely call it a farm, as 
less than 10 acres are cleared. The 80 we 
live on cost just $150. | built the house 
myself at a cash expenditure of $75. The 
80 furnished logs for walls, lumber for roof 
and floors, sand, water and plenty of rock. 
Neighbors exchange work on each job that 
is too big for me to handle. I have more work 
than I can finish if I live to be 80. We make 
a living, though we handle very little cash. 

Two years in the hardwood country © 
northern Wisconsin convinces me that the 
average man would never succeed on the 


iat 


he 
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frontier, but to those who can plan, work 
hard, and live frugally anything may happen. 
W.F. LaBar, Wisconsin 


Do you realize that the life insurance 
companies and the Federal Land Bank are 
gaining control of the best farm land in 
the United States? This means that the 
former farmer must accept a position as a 
tenant or share-cropper and be dictated to 
by an overseer, buy a trailer and live by 
at what odd jobs he can find, 
or take residence in a foreign 
offered our farmers 


the roadside 
xo on relief, 
country? Brazil has 
homes. 

Any thinking 


American can see where 


this is leading us. But what can be done | 


about it? 

The Chain Store tax was passed to stop 
the large chain from swallowing the small 
independent merchant. The same principle 
applied to farm land would stop corporations 
from gaining control of the land and give 
farmers an opportunity to own home again 


Robert Noland, Idaho 


One good thing about a discus- 
sion column such as this, as it 
develops, is that the people take 

over and The Chair talks less. We had a 
notion, some months ago, to ask in guest 
speakers for short talks from time to time. 
Nothing that the big men in Agriculture had 
to say seemed, for a while, as important 
as what our readers were saying: but then 
we approached Hugh Bennett, Chief of the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service; and, “Here’s 
something I just copied out of an old book,” 
he said 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


We thank Thee for the bountiful supply 
of wild life with which Thou hast blessed 
our land . . . for the inexhaustible wealth 
of virgin timber, giving fuel and lumber for 
the countless generations yet unborn 
for the burning rock recently discovered in 
the wilds of Pennsylvania, which, added 
to the water power of New England, may 
free our citizens of the ancient curse, “in 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
bread.” 

We thank Thee for the absence of unem- 
ployment which in the king-ridden countries 
of the Old World is causing widespread 
suffering among the toiling masses and has 
led to such deplorable excesses as bread riots 
ind the destruction of labor-saving machines. 
And if the time ever comes, as fate may for- 
bid, when our young and growing industries 
can no longer employ all the labor tendered, 
our public domain of thousands of millions 
of acres of virgin soil will offer them wel- 
come sustenance and fortune. 

We thank Thee for the ever-mounting 
well-being of our farmers . . . the brain, 
the brow and backbone of the republic. The 
existence of the public domain previously 
noted gives further assurance that absentee 
ownership, rackrenting and mortgage slavery 
shall never strike root in American soil .. . 

And finally we thank Thee that, thanks 
to the attributes and_ virtues 
enumerated, there will be none to freeze, 
beset by fear of want this 
winter or the winters yet to come. 

Given under my hand and seal on this 
29th day of November in the year of our 
Lord, 1835, and the 59th year of our Inde- 
pendence. ANDREW JACKSON, President 


of the United States. 


blessings, 


Starve or be 


All this suggests that if we are look- 
ing for wrongs to mend and a land 


badly used to be put in order, we have 


plenty to do here at home, without going 
gunning for fellow humans overseas. 


(A. 


—at the RFD Desk 
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“Neighbor — There 
Just Isn‘t Any Better 
Way to Cure Your 


The MORTON way 
of Perfect Curing 


Ht ts so easy to cure meat 





this way and you get such 
i PERFECT 
RESULTS 

FIRST, MIX TENDER-QUICK 


ee 





with water that has been boil- 
ed and cooled. Stir until dis- 
solved. This makes the Tender- 


Quick pumping pickle. 





PUMP with the pickle—insert 
the pump needle along the 


bones and pump the Tender- 
Quick pickle into the meat. 


+ 









on the outside 


dealer or write 


_, Get This FREE Book 


Just off the press — 
tells how to pump 
oe) meat next to the bone 
— how to cure hams, 
shoulders and bacon. 
Get a copy from your 


direct 
to Morton Salt Co. 
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“Pump with Morton’s Tender-Quick 
Cure with Morton’s Sugar-Cure” 


OULD you believe that almost a mil- 

lion American farmers have turned to 
this better Morton way of curing meat? 
Would you believe that bone taint can now 
become a thing of the past—that the worry 
of spoiled meat can be easily avoided? 
And, that you can impart a new, delicious 
flavor to your hams and bacon that will be 
a constant source of pride to you — will 
make your neighbors ask, "How do you 
get that marvelous sugar-cured smoke 
flavor in all your meat?” 
You should read the many, many letters that come in 
from farmers from every state in the Union telling of 
the remarkable, nutlike flavor that Morton’s Tender- 
Quick and Morton’s Sugar-Cure brings to their home- 
cured meat. About the rich, red gravy it makes—how 
folks continually ask for a second and third helping at 
every meal — how well the meat keeps — and how 
the ham bone, so frequently thrown away because of 
taint—can always be used to the last shred and gives 
boiled foods the finest flavor you ever tasted. 


Because of the widespread popularity of this improved 
meat-curing method, practically every dealer who 
serves farm trade carries Morton’s Sugar-Cure, Morton’s 
Tender-Quick and Meat Pump. See your dealer before 
you cure meat this season. Get your supply before you 
butcher. Cure your meat this year better than it’s ever 
been cured before, and do it easier, quicker, and safer. 


Make Sausage That Everyone Likes 
With Morton’s Sausage Seasoning, there's nothing to add 
or mix. It comes to you ready to use—contains all the 
Salt, Sage, Spices, Peppers and other seasoning ingredi- 
ents blended in exactly the right proportions. And think 
of it — for only 25¢, you can get enough of Morton’s 
Sausage Seasoning to make 30 pounds of delicious 
sausage. Good meat, a good grinder and this famous 
seasoning are all you need to make wonderful sausage. 








MORTON SALT COMPANY. CHICACO. 

























“AS 
COMFORTABLE 
AS A 
BIRD-DOG BY 
THE FIRE” 


( 





“Yes, sir, it was a good hunting 
day—clear and cold. And [I can 
tell you I was glad I had on my 
HANES Heavyweight Champion. 
In that reliable union-suit, I felt 
as snug as Ole Rambler there... 
bird-dreaming by the fire. Those 
sharp, nipping winds stayed 
parked outside.”’ 

Men, here’s a heaping bushel 
of warmth and comfort for your 
money. When you climb into the 
legs, you feel the fleecy softness 
inside. And when your arms go 
through the sleeves . . . you 
know you’ve buttoned out Win- 
ter blasts. 

Feel the freedom, too. You can 
bend, twist and reach—with 
nothing to cramp your style. 
Every garment is full, accurate 
size. Buttons, buttonholes, cuffs 
and seams are sewed to stay put. 
See your HANES Dealer today. 


HANES HEAVYWEIGHT 
CHAMPION ‘] ‘10% 


ABOVE 
OTHER UNION-SUITS 79c TO $2 





The new middleweight HANES 
WINTER SETS come in sleeve- 
less and short-sleeve shirts with 
mid-thigh shorts or ankle-length 
drawers, 50c to 69c the garment. 





@ Well-known HANES Shirts and 
Drawers for men begin at 59c; Boys’ 
Union-Suits, 59c; Merrichild Sleepers, 
79c. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
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Student, landowner, judge 


HE KNOWS THE SECRET 

Work is responsible for the almost un- 
believable story of Milford Vrooman, 21- 
year-old) South Dakota State College 
senior. To date, he has earned his entire 


way through school, maintained above 
average grades, won eight championships 
ind more than sixty lesser honors in stu- 
dent competition, has earned a place on 
three judging squads and already com- 
peted in a national contest on one team, 
managed the largest student judging con- 
test in the school’s history, paid the ex- 
penses of a sister who enrolled last fall, 
helped support his parents and family of 
ten—and this summer bought a 640-acre 
farm! 


Getting along without things in order 


| to achieve ambitions, hard work and con- 





| 


| 
| 


| 
' 


sistency is the Milford rode 
horseback six miles each morning and 
night to attend high school the first two 
unless his dad needed the horse, 
Besides football, 
working on the 


answer. 


years 
in whit h case he Ww alked. 
basketball, 
school paper and paying expenses from 
odd job earnings while staying in town, 


dramatics, 


he bought his own graduation suit. 

Milford planned to sell turkeys he’d 
raised during the summer to pay his first 
quarter’s tuition at college in 1936. But 
drought and grasshoppers took the crops 
for the sixth straight year. Sickness in 
the family added hospital bills. Milford 
turned the turkeys over to his folks and 
started off broke for college. 

Dining mostly on milk, bread and rolls 
and living in a basement, Vrooman got 
along on his meager income. When school 
closed in the spring, he’d paid all ex- 
penses, earned good grades, won a cham- 
pionship in dairy cattle judging, prizes 
in Little International competition, and 
still had enough money to buy 200 turkeys. 

Drought and grasshoppers came again 

and Milford’s father had an appendec- 


tomy. Once more the turkeys came to the 
rescue and Milford departed for school 
without cash in his pockets. Jobs ranging 
from hay hauling in blizzards to baby 
tending helped supplement the cow pump- 
ing income. Even so, Milford found time 
to win awards with poultry, sheep, crops 
and dairy entries in the annual student- 
sponsored Little International. He made 
the poultry team which competed at the 
International in and in the 
repeated his judging feat of the 
After collecting unused 
lab fees and cashing work checks. he was 
able to double his turkey purchase of the 


Chicago. 
spring, 
year previous. 


year before. 

His sister wanted toattend State College. 
Shelling off enough of the turkey profits to 
pay her tuition, Milford turned the balance 
over to his folks. Last year’s accomplish- 
ments surpassed his previous record. He 
made two dairy judging squads and was 
one of the top ten junior livestock judges. 
At the Little International he captured 
two championship cups. a banner and 57 
ribbons. Besides making the honor roll 
last spring. he managed the largest stu- 
dent judging contest on record, earned 
enough money to buy 2.000 turkeys—and 
this summer bought an improved 640-acre 
farm just a mile from the home place at 
Eagle Butte. 

In his own words Milford states: “All 
through college, I have had but one thing 
in mind—to be able to make a job for my- 
self and not be looking for one. While 
my ambition is to develop a model farm, 
right now I am looking forward to sending 
my six brothers and four sisters to college 
and getting a home for the folks.” 


BAD LUCK COULDN'T LICK HIM 

Arland Thieking’s Holstein heifer won 
a place on the 4-H ten-animal team at 
the Iowa State Fair. The home-county 
championship was his next goal. But to 
his dismay, the calf delivered to 
Osage instead of Waverly, 60 miles away. 

So, after hauling sweet corn all day 
and late into the evening, Arland got 
up at three a.m. and drove 120 miles the 


was 


next morning to reach the show in time. 
They made it. Ten o’clock found young 





All tuckered out 


as 





1939 . 


Thieking stretched out on a couple of 
straw bales for a well-earned nap. Two 
o'clock found him leading his heifer out 
of the ring with a well-earned purple rib- 
ben hanging from her halter. 


A.C. L. A. YOUTH LEADER 

New head of the American Country 
Life Association’s youth section is Wil- 
“Busy Bill” Miller of Newark, 
Ohio. Like old 
Teddy Roosevelt, 
Bill lived in town 
and was a weak- 
ling as a kid.—But 
you'd never guess 
it now. Farm work 
and good country 
food in the sum- 
mer time snapped 
him out of it about 
the time he was in 
the fifth 
Ohio U 
co far wrong in drafting him into grid- 
iron duty. He has all the earmarks of a 


liam R. 





grade. 
wouldn’t 


hard-driving end. 

Now 23, Miller has had a varied back- 
ground. From helper in his dad’s general 
store to farm laborer, ten months in the 
CCC's out West, clerk in a number of re- 
tail establishments and present assistant 
at the Ohio Extension Service camp, Bill 
has struggled relentlessly to earn a col- 
lege education. Receipt of a Sears-Roe- 
buck scholarship a year ago helped him 
get a start. By next spring, he will have 
completed his sophomore year in Ag Eco- 
nomi Ss. 

Active in the collegiate Grange chap- 
ter. youth religious activities and for- 
ensics, Bill has his heart set on develop- 
ing himself for agricultural service. How 
near he will approach the ultimate ac- 
complishments of the old “Bull Mooser” 
he has so closely simulated thus far, 
time alone will tell. But he’s made a 
grand start. 


TIN CAN SKEET 

Something not hard to make is the tin 
can catapult illustrated below. There’s no 
reason why a bunch of fellows can't get 
together and form a real skeet club. Tin 
cans and old gallon pails make perfect 
“birds.” 


BUMPER, 


INNER 
ia = SEX / TUBE 

nn ee 1 
—— (me SSS 
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IN 1905. .. “This picture shows 


me and Mrs. Gaspar, about the 
time I was Captain of the schooner 
‘Catherine Burke’, sailin’ out of 
Provincetown, Mass. It must have 
been just about then, I first met 
Union Leader and found out just 
how comfortin’ and satisfyin’ this 
mellow tobacco can be for a feller 
who has to stand long watches at 
sea... or is out all day in a dory.” 





TODAY. . . “You can see, by this 
picture of me in my boat ‘Dexter’, 
that at 59 I’m still sea-goin’, and 
what’s more I’m still smokin’ good 
old Union Leader Tobacco! When a 
man and a tobacco are shipmates 
for life . . . that tobacco’s got to 
have an even goin’ disposition. And 
it’s that friendly mellowness of Union 
Leader that’s kept me smokin’ it for 
more’n 30 years!” —Captain Michael 
Gaspar, Provincetown, Mass. 





lO’ 


FOR PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 
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ALWAYS ... Union Leader wins and 
holds friends, because of the deep mel- 
low flavor of its special, hill-grown 
Kentucky Burley. Long aging in oaken 
casks and a special “bite-removing” 
process make Union Leader extra mild 
and friendly to your tongue and throat. 
It’s cut so it packs perfectly in a pipe, 
or rolls evenly in a cigarette. Try a 
tin today . . . and meet the blend that 
stays your friend! 


Copr., 1939, by P. Lorillard Co. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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ELECTRIC STARTING, LIGHTING, IGNITION 
AND BATTERIES FOR FARM TRACTORS 


Convenience that pays its way 


The tractor that’s Delco-Remy equipped brings 
you home less tired and with more work done. 
For this equipment gives you all the time- and 
energy-saving convenience you get from the 
electrical system of the modern motor car. It 
helps pay for itself, too. With no need for hand 
cranking, you save fuel by turning off the engine 








en when you stop. Any boy who can drive a car can 
ey run a Delco-Remy equipped tractor. Electric 
cites lights make you independent of daylight on rush 


Delco batteries for passenger . : : . 5 
3 : 2 ‘ ° 21CO- > 4 ac -e - 
, meacMnammrene jobs. ¢ onside rthis too: Delco-Remy tractor equip 
be purchased from Delco Ment is better—more dependable—because it 
battery dealers, including is backed by more than 25 years of leadership 
United Motors Service Sta- in building the finest automotive electrical 
tions, in all sections of the ‘ ‘ 
United States. units. Be sure your next tractor has it. Delco- 
Remy Division, General Motors Corporation. 


UNITED 


Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition equipment is 
available through the tractor manufacturer—parts and 
service at Branches and Authorized Electrical Service Sta- 
tions of United Motors Service. 







“oToRS 
Pioneer Manufacturer of Tractor Electrical Equipment 
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HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOD 


os MR. EDITOR: 
Well. we made that long-delayed 


trip to the New York World’s Fair, and 
lived to tell the tale. Not that the trip is 
dangerous. but anybody who makes the 
attempt to see as much as possible of any- 
thing as big as that. in one day, is certain 
to be worn to a frazzle. 

| hear tales of New Yorkers who visited 
the Fair twenty. fifty. or a hundred times, 
and I do not question that the thing is 
possible. But [ suspect that some of these 
energetic people are doing some of it just 
to brag about. and spend much of the 
time at the Fair sitting on some bench 
resting their feet. 

We picked a cool day late in September. 
and took an excursion train that landed 
us at the Fair entrance. Gladys and I 
were tempted to leave the children at 
home, but like all parents we decided that 
it would not be fair to Mary Jane and 
Junior to leave them behind. Of course. 
the baby is too small. He will have to 
wait for the next Fair. 

[ am not going to try to tell your read- 
ers what we saw. It has been described 
a thousand times. and you can sum it up 
by saving that the Fair looks exactly like 
the pictures. 

I was much interested in the item in 
your last issue telling about how the 
organized farmers in Illinois licked 
several bad monopoly laws. two of which 
would have prevented a farmer from 
painting his own barn or vaccinating his 
own hogs. 

That was fine. but their repeal of the 
union plumber monopoly law was better 
still. 

Every trade and business is monopolis- 
tic. of course, and always tries to keep out 
competition. The plumbers are among 
the worst. along with the lawyers, and if 
those people had their way no farmer 
could screw a union on a pipe or fill out 
and sign a note. 

Understand. I do not blame them; they 
are just working for their own interest. 
But farmers who do not want to be held 
up this way have to do something about 
it. and those boys in Illinois sure showed 


how to do 


Tim Webb 












cing WAY 
GRINDING Tf at 


for itself out of savings. 


AMAZING CAPACITY Less to Own— Less to Operate. 


Send for FREE catalog 
on most sensational ham 
mer mill of all. Hammers Giehe Gienen-—ttast 
pon th gph al sawing coe «Apa dy spare 
grains—roughage—faster, easier, at | : imber : 

lower cost—amazing capacity. Cash or Terms - FREE | 

| WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

ange FLAIL-ACTION 1628 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FEED MASTER ‘ eeenmennnnemnead 


will grind your feed STRAWBERRIES 

































as you want it. 
Gives you 2 way 


~F 





SEND grinding. Also acts as grain Allen’s Berry-Book De- 
elevator. Leads all others— scribes Best Methods, 
pad yet costs no more. Ask your _? Piante. bdr ned 4 
: - mier, Fairfax, Dorsett, Catskill. 

Oliver dealer for demon Gopy Free. Wekke touay, 





BOOK stration. Send for Free Catalog today. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. radiesiy inc. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
1 W. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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Babes In Arms I give up. After this film 

Mickey Rooney can do 
no wrong so far as | am concerned, and 
neither can Judy Garland. A flawless piece 
of AAI entertainment, in which a bunch of 
kids put on a musical comedy where their 
professional parents failed. Charles Winn- 
inger, Guy Kibbee, June Preisser are good. 
Swell job. 


The Women Oh, boy! does this one show 

up the “gentle” sex! Big, 
famous all-feminine cast unsheathe their 
claws and go to work on one another for 
a highly amusing two hours. Stage play by 


ed 
id 


up 


Ww 


Pir 


or 


1939 e 


Clare Boothe relates how the weight of 
idle and gossiping friends drove an unwill- 
ing woman to Reno. Norma Shearer, Joan 
Crawford, Rosalind Russell, Paulette God- 
dard, Mary Boland, Phyllis Povah, scores of 
others, biting and scratching in one bag. 
It’s the cats. 
The Real Glory He-man slam-bang Sam 
Goldwyn story about the 
insurrection, telling some Ameri- 
can history in an honest way. Excellent 
soldier performances by Gary Cooper, the 
popular David Niven, Reginald Owen, Brod- 
erick Crawford. Andrea Leeds does the 
nicely proportioned feminine job. “Include 
this in.” 


Philippine 


The Day the 
Bookies Wept 


Rollicking lowbrow com- 
edy with Joe Penner, in 
which a bunch of cab 
drivers get tired of losing bets, pool their 
money, buy a nag and make Joe—a pigeon 








Mickey Rooney with girl trouble in 
bang-up “Babes In Arms,” with Judy 
Garland and June Preisser 


trainer—a horse trainer. Guess the rest. 
Betty Grable, Tom Kennedy, others. Penner 
fans. 


Lunatic comedy in- 
volving murders, 
gangsters and news- 
papermen—somewhat loud, and like old- 
time Roach comedies, Producer is Hal Roach. 
Well cast with Joan Bennett, Adolphe Men- 
jou, William Gargan. No great shakes, but 
funny in an old-fashioned Roach way. 


The Housekeeper’s 
Daughter 


This limps in spots, 
but otherwise is one 
of the brightest comedies of the year. A self- 
confident “career woman” eats crow and 
drags herself abjectly in the dust when she 
meets an even more self-assured conquering 
male from Bali. Fred Mac Murray defeats 
Vadeleine Carroll. Think you will like. 


What A Life 


Honeymoon in Bali 


Interesting attempt to re- 
produce some of the teen- 
age, high-school atmosphere. About a_ kid 
who won't study and goes from one scrape 
to another. Jac hie Cooper as Henry Aldrich, 
with Betty Field, and a youngster cast. 
A ppealing. 

Kid Nightingale Singing prizefighter, tri- 
fling after “Golden Boy.” 


Three Re-Reviews 
Nurse Edith Cavell “Nurse Edith Ca- 
Four Feathers vell” was reviewed 
Sixty Glorious Years last month, but is 
just getting into 
circulation. “Four Feathers” is a month or 
so older, a British story of the Mad Mullah, 
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with Kitchener at Khartoum. Interesting 
romantic novel type. “Sixty Glorious Years,” 
reviewed months ago, is just getting here. 
lt tells about the grandeur of the long reign 
of Queen Victoria (played by Anna Nea- 
gle), showing great events and such person- 
Wellington, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
nay VII, and so on. Fine _ historical 
arama, 


alities as 








Howaiian 
Uke given 
for selling 








Official Lone Ranger 
Cowboy Suit Given for 
selling one order 


Train Set— 
Sell one order 





GIFTS ron YOU 








‘ LAST YEAR. [SOLD 


26-Piece 
Genuine Silverware 
Set given for selling 
one order 


HERE’S THE WAY TO GET YOUR XMAS GIFTS NOW! 


7 DO WHAT I DID | 






























Daisy's newest 
air rifle. Light- 


: ‘ 3 f others. 
BOYS! GIRLS! Do like ooanggretig ane a, 


° ourself N . Prize > ~ ype 
doar aD yankee a cent of cost. oe yooh der 
Mother and Da mail the coupon. Send selling one 


HERE'S WHAT TO DO: 2. We will send you 40 


x “lyase d at 10¢ each. When sold 
peo Packs, sual eed. and choose yon 
aT ae ou at once. Or, if you er ry 

pheanperyiot | keep $1.33, and send us t 


N 
ENGRAVED 
HERE 






Pipe & Tobacco Set. 
Ze Given for selling one 


n Hawkeye 
¢ ra given 
for selling | order 





: 34 pe. Starlite 
t given for selling 1 order. 





wont 





= oo oe oe 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Dept. 162, LANCASTER, PA. 





@ Please send me your Big Prize Sheet and one order of 40 
Christmas Packs. I will resell them at 10c each, send you the 
money promptly and get my prize 


Name 





R.F.D. Box or 
Street No — 





City 
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THE {ETTER,TO -MOTHER, 


OU KISSED him good-bye and sent him to his first job in the city. 


He was eager, impatient to be off. There were battles to be fought, 


and youth loves fighting . . . 


There were cheap restaurants to eat in, too 


and pants to be pressed 


under mattresses — and lonely hours to use wisely. . . 


You read his letters, brave with dreams, but the parts that set your 


heart pumping were not of victories in the world of trade. They were, 


instead, of the ties of home . 


chocolate cakes . 


The cake you’ll send 

The recipe you use will be his favorite 
... and in it will go, not only your skill, 
and your love, but the very best ingre- 
dients. 

For more than 80 years mothers have 
baked cakes and hotbreads for the men 
they love with Rumford Baking Powder. 
They know that they can count on Rum- 
ford for dependable leavening action 
every time. 

Rumford is the pure, all-phosphate 
baking powder. You can use it in your 
favorite recipes, or any others, with per- 
fect confidence. And if you’re delayed in 
getting your batter into the oven, don’t 
worry. Your cakes will rise just the same. 
For Rumford’s practical double action 
2% in the cold mix and 14 in the oven 
heat — is completed in the oven. 


“and, mom, could you send me one of your 


And this is important: your Rumford- 
baked cakes and hotbreads will keep their 
baking-day freshness and flavor longer, 
for Rumford’s high calcium phosphate 
content helps retain natural moisture. 

With Rumford you can always count 
on getting the same perfect results, for 52 
laboratory tests check its purity and uni- 
formity. There is even a final, practical 
baking test to assure Rumford’s perfect 
action in your own kitchen. 

Buy Rumford Baking Powder from 
your grocer today. Enjoy these extra 
values at no extra cost.—Rumford Chemical 
Works, Rumford, R. I. 


- 
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Try this recipe for 
The Chocolate Cake Favorite 
of any Boy 


Chocolate Layer Cake 


2 cups sifted flour I cup sugar 
2 tsp. Rumford 2 eggs, well beaten 
Baking Powder 3 squares chocolate, 


1%, tsp. salt melted 
li, tsp. soda 114 cups milk, variable 
4, cup shortening 1 tsp. vanilla 
Mix and sift flour, Rumford Baking Powder, salt 
and soda, Cream shortening, add sugar gradually and 
blend thoroughly until fluffy; then add well-beaten 
eggs and beat the mixture until light and well-blended. 
Add and stir in melted chocolate; then add sifted 
flour mixture alternately with milk to which vanilla 
has been added, mixing batter until smooth. Bake in 
2 well greased 8 to g inch layer pans in a moderately 
hot (375°F) oven for about 25 minutes. Remove 
cake from pans, allow to cool and frost with: 
Chocolate Frosting 
Li, cup boiling water 


3 sguares chocolate 
1 tsp. vanilla 


1% tsp, butter 
2 cups sifted confectioner’s sugar, variable, 
Melt chocolate in double boiler; add butter and 
water; stir thoroughly together and cook the mix- 
ture slightly. Remove top of double boiler, add vanilla 
and enough sifted confectioner’s sugar to make con- 
sistency that spreads easily, 


Baking Powder 
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The Farm Woman’s Own Magazine 
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OULD YOU PLEASE step back 

‘into a yesterday with its dim 

and dusty memories? Remem- 

ber—a long, long time ago— you 

are in an old-fashioned grocery store with 

its aromatic bins and heavy-laden shelves — 

and you're very young and perhaps slicked 
up just a bit, for it’s Saturday night. 


And around the magnet-like stove good 
neighbors are gathered to swap homely 
gossip and trade well-worn witticisms. 
And there you stand, your heart beating 
eagerly. For your father 
has just settled his ac- 
count for the week and 
the grocer, to prove his 
relationship is far more 
than just financial, gives 


Do You Remember ? 


you a sack of peppermint drops. 


While stores and habits have changed, the 
grocer today continues to offer you a ser- 
vice that is far beyond the price tag his 
merchandise bears. For it is he who watches 
to see that you get the finest in foods—it is 
his insistence on quality that has helped 
gain for you a better standard of things to 
eat. He always demands that you have the 
best at the lowest possible cost. His busi- 
ness is filled with risks and he handles in- 
numerable items at little or no profit just 
to serve you adequately. You have to like 
your job and your customers to be a grocer. 


In our 70 years of dealing with your gro- 
cer, we have learned to know and respect 
the service he renders the American family. 


cc 


He has been a great factor 
in raising standards of food _ 
quality. He is always eager | 
to pass along to you his ©& 
knowledge of food values. 
He has long been a friend of ours be- 
cause we have a common interest in bring- 
ing to you the finest foods that can be pre- 
pared. When he passes our merchandise 
across his counter, he knows he is keeping 
faith with your confidence in him, his un- 
spoken pledge to you, and his duty to your 
family. Through this man, your grocer, we 
are proud to have been welcome guests at 
your family table for 70 years. 

y y 


7 
H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TORONTO, CANADA G2) LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Badger Farceur, Belgian stallion owned by the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, looks on with interest while John Steuart Curry sketches him. 
Dean Chris Christensen holds the halter rope. Left, Curry at work on his 









By Collier Ford 


HE big stallion was prancing up 

and down in the middle of a ring 

of young “Ag” students. One of 
the boys, blue shirt dripping with sweat. 
hung onto the headrope frantically and 
yelped for help. The stocky man walked 
over and patted the big black head, spoke 
gently in low, soothing words. As the 
horse quieted down, the man calmly took 
his place again behind an easel and I 
saw the stallion springing into life on 
paper under swift. sure fingers. And 
that’s how I met John Steuart Curry, the 
artist of the Wisconsin agricultural col- 
lege—and~ heard of the dream of two 
farm boys—a dream that is coming true 
in the farm homes of Wisconsin. 

It is a dream of greater happiness for 
farmers, their wives, and their children. 
\ll over the state it is meaning a new joy 
in living—bright colorful curtains in the 
kitchen, flower gardens in the yard, and 
more beauty in the ordinary life of the 
rural home and ability to see beauty in 
the things of every day. The money that 
is making the dream a reality comes from 
a special trust fund and Dean Chris L. 
Christensen of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin con- 
siders it one of the best investments ever 
made, 

“It’s a development I had in mind when 
[ first came to Wisconsin,” he told me. 
“LT got the idea while studying in Den- 


mark. As I moved about rural Denmark 
and visited with farm people in their 
homes I found not only good farming but 
an appreciation of beauty in good paint- 
ings, good literature, home furnishings, 
floral life and elsewhere.” 

After a minute he went on, looking at 
me with his bright blue eyes to see if I 
understood. 

“You see, to teach farm boys to grow 
better crops, select, feed and care for 
better livestock, and conserve the fertility 
of the soil is important—but it’s only a 
means to an end. That end is better 
living on the farm. Our Agricultural 
schools need to deal with good literature, 
art, music, history—the cultural side of 
life, as well as rations for dairy cows.” 

Chris Christensen’s big fist pounded on 
the table. 

“That’s why John’s down there,” and 
he nodded down toward the little studio 
on the campus just visible through the 
trees. “Have you been down to talk to 
him?” 

Yes, I had—just that morning in fact. 
I had found a man working in overalls, 
wet with sweat under the hot August sun 
blazing through the big skylight, paint- 
ing away furiously on a great piece of 
canvas, nineteen feet long and nine feet 
high. 

“Pretty hot work, isn’t it?” 

“Not as hot as threshing this time of 
year and lots less dusty,” Curry replied 
as he mopped his brow. 

Up on the large mural two horses were 
standing patiently, their heads drooping, 
waiting while a man unloaded fence posts 


famous picture, “Hereford Bull.” 


off a wagon. Around me were hanging 
other drawings of animals—a couple of 
savage sows trampling the life out of a 
nest of rattle-snakes, cattle grazing slowly 
in green fields. 

I mentioned them to Curry and his face 
lighted up. 

“It’s funny, but people do notice that 
my animals have the spirit of life. Ill 
be showing my paintings to some farmer 
and first thing he'll say, “That gray mare, 
there—why, that’s the spittin’ image of 
old Bess, ain’t it, ma?’” 

Curry came to his present place the 
hard way. He is one of the three most 
powerful American artists of today, yet 
he had to fight his way to the front. 

The artist’s father was a farmer in 
Kansas—is a farmer there still for all his 
seventy-four years. Back of him stretch 
a long line of farmers, pious Scotch 
Covenanters who came over to this coun- 
try years ago. 

Curry knows his farming. He knows the 
dependence on the weather—the sudden 
squall of a spring storm, the scorching 
heat of an August sun, the fearful appear- 
ance of a black, funnel-shaped cloud, 
twirling and twisting as it comes, sending 
farmers and their wives and children 
scurrying frantically for the cyclone cel- 
lar. He knows all these things and has 
put them in his paintings. 

“ve traveled all over the state with 
Dean Christensen since I came here three 
years ago,” Curry told me as he painted. 
“Made talks before 4-H clubs and coun- 
try school teachers and farm organiza- 





(Continued on page 73) 
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Sprite was still howling, 
her nose pointed at the 
sky. Blair lay on his . 

face, his gun beside him. ° 
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LOT of foolishness has gotten into 
circulation about that little setter 
since Blair was murdered. 

A lot of people have gotten the idea 
that Sprite is a freak dog. The newspa- 
pers are mostly to blame. They called 
her the Dog Detective and the Nemesis 
of her Master’s Murderer and things like 
that. It’s covered up the truth and I 
figure the truth in this case is a lot 
stranger than the fiction that’s piled up 
about Sprite. 

I’m going to try to give you the straight 
of that story. The inside of it, I mean, 
and its effect on other people. Its effect 
on Sprite, too, who'd missed the one 
thing a nice little dog wants above any- 
thing else. That’s affection, understand. 

I don’t want you to think that Blair 
abused Sprite. He was just the sort of 
hunter who judges his dogs as he does his 
guns. They’re something to be bred 
and trained according to specifications. 
They’re something to use, something to 
be proud of, maybe, but nothing to make 
a fuss over. 

Blair had stopped at my place ever 
since I’ve been in the business of putting 
up sportsmen and although he was a hard 
man to get along with and one who never 
made friends on account of his coldness 
and the nasty temper which he seemed al- 
ways to be holding in leash, I never saw 
him lay a punishing hand on a dog. But, 
no more did I ever see him pet one or give 
them a word of praise. 


Now, this Sprite is the loveliest little 
thing you ever saw, light boned and deli- 
cate. Her head is almost all black and 
the black ticking is fine and nicely scat- 
tered over her small body. 

She was a wonderful performer for 
Blair in the field but the thing that struck 
you when you watched her work was that 
she took no joy in it. Her heart wasn’t 
in it; just her instincts and habit of 
obedience. 

Don't get the idea she wasn’t Blair’s 
dog right up to the hour he was shot 
down. She wouldn’t look at another per- 
son and if you wanted to know how loyal 
she was you only needed to try to make 
her retrieve to you. The man was a genius 
with dogs, in his cold way, and if he’d 
only given them a little affection there’s 
no telling what he might have done with 
one like Sprite. But he didn’t and she was 
an unhappy little dog. 

Blair would talk to you about her style 
and nose and staunchness but he never 
talked to her about it and if there’s any- 
thing a dog loves it’s to be talked to. A 
sensitive little thing like Sprite, I guess, 
lives to be talked to. 

She never was inside my place, either, 
until that night when Jim Puddyfoot, the 
prosecutor, came out to take statements, 
getting ready for the inquest. Blair 
wouldn’t bring her in. He wouldn’t even 
let her in his car unless he wanted her 
to watch it. 

The dogs have a grand time at my place 


nights. Most of my folks are regular peo- 
ple—not like Blair—and when there’s a 
crowd here we'll sometimes have six or 
eight dogs stretched in front of the fire 
to be petted now and then and have burrs 
picked out and be told what good dogs 
they are. Why, half my regulars have 
their dogs sleep beside their beds and 
old man Beck always has his Keith in 
bed with him. My wife doesn’t like that 
so well, but I understand. A man who 
likes dogs understands those things, al- 
though they may sound silly to some. 

It would have done no good to try to 
argue Blair into treating her differently. 
He just burned up when crossed, Blair 
did. That’s what caused the trouble be- 
tween him and his son. That’s why every- 
body naturally jumped to the conclusion 
that the kid had killed his father. 

His step-father, rather. Blair had mar- 
ried the boy’s mother and she had died 
not many years afterward. I'd never seen 
the young fellow before. He’d been away 
at school, studying to be an architect. I 
have never figured out why Blair brought 
the boy along on that trip unless he was 
jealous of him, in a queer sort of way, 
and wanted to take the kid into a game 
and a country where he didn’t belong. 
From the beginning I had the impression 
that Blair was trying to make the boy 
appear ridiculous. 

Young Blair was a sensitive, quiet sort, 
completely out of place up here. There 
are plenty of men who just don’t belong 
in the woods. He didn’t know what it was 
all about and never would learn. But 
everybody liked him except his step- 
father. The old man’s attitude 
him was evident to everybody, although at 
first he contented himself with sarcastic 
remarks which the boy took without bat- 
ting an eye. You'd have thought, unless 
you watched closely, that he didn’t even 
realize he was being harpooned. 

The first time I saw him show what 
must have been fairly boiling inside him 
was the morning he tried to pet Sprite. 
He was very gentle but he didn’t under- 
stand dogs, though it was plain as day 
that he had a world of sympathy for the 
little setter. But before the boy could 
convince her that she at last had found 
a friend, Blair saw and began peeling 
his step-son’s hide with words that were 
like cold knives. The kid heard him 
through, standing straight and stiff. Then 
he looked from the dog to his father— 
long, slow, sort of terrible looks, and said: 
“Of the two, you’re the beast, sir!” 

It made your hair curl and the way he 
walked off while Blair ripped into him 
more savagely than ever made you want 
to cheer. 

The boy wouldn’t go out that day and 
in the evening they had another set-to in 
Blair’s room. In the morning the Jad 
announced he was going back to Detroit 
and demanded money to pay his car fare. 
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[ say demanded, but at first he only 
asked, and more than civilly. He might 
not have said even what he did later if 
Blair had refused and let it go at that. 
But the man sneered and jeered at him. 

“It isn’t as if I were asking for some- 
thing [ve no right to,” the boy said. 
“Whatever you have was my mother’s. 
It wasn’t her wish that you treat me as a 
child.” 

Blair got purple. The things he said 
froze your blood and the kid found them 
hard to take. Sweat came out on his lip 
and he went white, which was something 
everybody remembered that evening, but 
he didn’t get the money. 

Blair was going to hunt the big swamp 
that day. You walk north from my place. 
cross the swale and come out on high 
land which is feeding ground for birds 
that home in the green timber. 

[ was at the garage when he left and 
this man Wolfe came out to get his car 
just as Blair went out of sight with Sprite 
at his heel. Not racing and waggling as 
a dog should, just at heel. 

The boy appeared after that and his 
blue eyes had dark thunder in them. 

“Has my father gone?” he asked, look- 

at the car. I told him he had and 
where. “How long has he been gone?” 
he said. 

I answered that, too, and he went back 
to the house and returned with his bag 
and fun. 

“lve had enough,” he said and tried to 
smile. “I can’t stand any more!” he cried 
ind his voice broke. “I’ve taken it sé 
long ...I...Ithink I know why some 
men want to kill, now,” he said. 

[ suppose I should have talked to him 
then, though it wouldn’t have done any 
good, he was that wrought up. He got 
into the car and drove off. 

Wolfe, of course, had seen and heard: 
“That kid’s mad,” he said. “When that 
quiet kind talks about killing, look out!” 

I was going to remember that later in 
the day! 

Wolfe said then it was his last day, too. 
“Pll be gone in the morning,” he said. 
“Or perhaps tonight, if I’m not too tired.” 

Wolfe was from Fort Wayne, it was 
his first trip up here and I hadn’t warmed 
up to him. He was just a little too affable 
and gave you the impression that down 
underneath he was hard as nails. 

Well, he drove off, taking the road 
toward the pavement which young Blair 
had taken because he was going to hunt 
Ten Cent creek and that was the only 
way for him to go. He was the last out 
and from then until they ’phoned to tell 
me Blair had been found dead the place 
was quiet. 

That was late in the afternoon. It just 
happened that Jim Puddyfoot had stopped 
in, campaigning. He was up for prose- 
cutor again. (Continued on page 78) 





“What's that dog doing?” Wolfe snapped. “Let go that bird, you!” 





























Onions Take a Bow 


Sausage stuffed onions (photo on cover) 

Peel 6 to 8 mild onions of uniform size, parboi] 10 minutes in boiling 
salted water. Drain, remove centers and chop. Cook % |b. sausage meat 
until excess fat is removed, crumble, mix with 1 c. soft bread crumbs 
and part of the chopped onion. Stuff onions and bake until tender. 
Serve with roast fowl or as a main dish, with tomato sauce or sausage 
gravy. 

Scalloped onions and peanuts 

Peel and cut mild onions in halves or thick slices. Parboil 10-15 
minutes, drain thoroughly. Arrange in a baking dish with medium cream 
sauce to which chopped peanuts are added. (1% c. nuts to 2 c. sauce). Top 
with crumbs, bake until brown. 


French fried onions 
Peel large mild onions, cut in % inch thick slices. Separate into rings, 
Jet stand in milk several minutes. Drain, dip in flour. Fry in deep fat 
° . . . 
heated to 365° F. Drain on absorbent paper. sprinkle with salt. 
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Pumpkin Meringue Pie 


Vp tsp. cloves 
| tsp. cinnamon 
3 egg yolks 

i; tsp. baking powder 1Y> c. pumpkin 

/, tsp. ginger IY. rich milk 

Blend dry ingredients in a bowl or in the top of a double hoiler, add 

egg yolks and beat until creamy. Add pumpkin and milk, cook 20 min- 
utes over hot water until thick and smooth, stirring frequently. Cool. 
Pour into baked shell, top with meringue. Serve same day made. 


1c. brown sugar 
Y3 c. flour 

/y tsp. salt 

2 tsp. sa 

i 


Meringue 
3 egg whites 10 marshmallows 
Dash salt Vy c. chopped nuts or cocoanut 


V3 c. sugar 
Beat whites, add salt and sugar and beat until stiff and satiny. Add 
marshmallows, cut in quarters. Spread over pie, sprinkle with nuts. 
Brown lightly in a moderate oven (350° F). 
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for the Whole 
Fall Season 
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ND last of all, I am thankful that farm folks in th 

A country can have good dinners such as the on 

Mom cooked for us.” Young Eddie thoughtfull 

put down a grain of corn, thus carrying out the Ne 

England tradition that each person at the Thanksgivin 

table has five grains of corn and gives an “I am thank 
ful” for each one. As a guest I was interested. 

The tradition goes back, I was told, to the time whe 
one of our Puritan forefathers, near starvation and fac 
ing a winter of privation and hardship, gave thanks fom 
five grains of corn found in his storehouse. You may 
like to carry out this idea in your home, for this year§ 
harvest season gives us special cause for thanksgiving 

To all homemakers, the extra effort put into making 
meal something special is always worthwhile. Lastin 
are memories that cling around a happy table wher 
favorite foods are served with a ceremony, be it no mor 
than a heaped up platter of crispy brown fried mus 
and bacon, and a blue bowl of apple sauce. It’s easy t 
feed the family wisely and well when food is varied an 
when the abundance of the farm is used freely. 

Here in our cheerful Farm Kitchen of the Far 
JourNnat and Farmer’s Wire we are thankful fo 
so many good things. We want to call down the hall for 
everyone to come in and see the magnificence of our 
turkey, browned to a turn, reposing on a handsome blue 
platter. To smell the savoriness of dressing and the 
onions plump with an uncommonly ; 
good stuffing. To enjoy the golden 
color of sheaves of wheat and ears 
of corn against warm brown linen. 
To anticipate the spiciness of ruby 
red baked cranberries and cocoanut- 
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Individual Turkey Roll with Mushroom Sauce 


2 c. sifted flour 4 tblsp. shortening 
3 tsp. baking powder About ¥% c. milk 
V/> tsp. salt 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder, rub in shortening. Add 
milk gradually and mix to make a medium soft dough. Toss 
on a floured board, roll into a piece 9x 12 inches. Cut into 
3 inch squares, making twelve in all. Spread with turkey 


mixture, roll, place on a baking sheet seam down. Bake in 
a hot oven (425° F) for 15-20 minutes. Serve with hot 
mushroom sauce. 
Turkey Mixture 
I'/y ¢. ground turkey Dash pepper 
Vp tsp. salt 3 tbisp. turkey gravy 
Mix. Spread a spoonful on each pastry square. 


Mushroom Sauce 


| can condensed cream of Vo c. milk 
mushroom soup 
Empty soup into a saucepan. Stir, add milk. Heat. 





the table instead of the end. It’s different, we admit. but 
it has advantages. One side of the table is not set with 
plates. but instead food is arranged there, the turkey 
in the center. Father stands to carve and two of the 
youngsters help serve and pass the plates. 

As for roasting your turkey to a turn, we urge you 
to be brave and forget old rules. The following new 
method will give moist, delicious meat and a beautiful 
brown skin which doesn’t burst: Clean bird carefully, 


, and the wipe out inside, sprinkle with salt. Stuff. sew or skewer 
; vent opening, turn breast skin over 
neck onto back and fasten in place 
THANKSGIVING DINNER with wings. Tie drumsticks together, 


lled cider [gerved in living room) 


cover with parchment paper. Rub the 
bird with unsalted fat. Place breast 


Ro@st turkey side down on a rack in an open pan. 
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Souther") pumpkin pie 


Coffee 


Stuffed Onions 


Baked cranberries 


Add no water. Roast uncovered in a 
very moderate oven (300-325° F). 
Giblet gravy Allow 20 to 25 minutes per pound 
if the bird is small (8 to 10 Ibs.), 
18 to 20 minutes per pound for a 10 
Relishes to 16 lb. bird, and 10 to 16 minutes 
per pound for an 18 to 25 lb. bird. 
A test for doneness is a loose leg 
Nuts joint when the drumstick is twisted. 
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Everybody's Favorite Salad 





A versatile salad which is easy to assemble in winter and unfail- 
ingly popular even with men who say, “I don’t like salads.” Garnish 
it or not with lettuce, watercress, green leaves of cabbage, and 
serve plain or in combinations as suggested. | 














2 c. shredded carrot Sprinkle of salt 
| lemon Vy ¢. sugar 










Scrape crisp carrots, shred fine on a shredder or run through a food] 
chopper. Wash lemon and shred or grind, rind and all, using all but the 
white “rag” which is left and seeds. Let stand until just before serving 
in a cold place, then add sugar. Serve a generous spoonful of the salad 
in a half peach or pear, on a slice of pineapple or an apple ring, on sec- 
tions of banana or other fruit. For a colorful salad bowl, fill half of the! 
bowl with cabbage slaw and half with the carrot-lemon salad. 

The salad does not require additional dressing, but a cooked salad 
dressing mixed with whipped cream may be passed to accompany it 
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Versatile Vatmeal 


Use oatmeal as an ingredient in quick and yeast bread to add in- 
terest and variety. Use uncooked quick oats in place of part of the 
dry ingredients in muffins, decreasing the amount ef liquid slightly. 


Oatmeal Bread 


<a ine santo 


lc. rolled oats | cake quick yeast Yo c. lukewarm milk 

| tbisp. salt | tsp. sugar or water 

2 tbhisp. fat V4 c. lukewarm water Yo c. brown sugar 
2 c. boiling water About 5 c. flour 


Pour boiling water over oats, salt and fat in a bowl and let stand until 
lukewarm. Meanwhile let yeast stand with lukewarm water and sugar. 
Combine yeast and oatmeal mixture, add brown sugar, milk and part of 
flour. Beat until smooth, add rest of flour to make a soft dough. Add 1 c.}) 
chopped nuts or raisins if desired. Knead until smooth, cover and let 
rise until double in bulk. Divide into 2 loaves. Let double in bulk, bake 
at 400° F. 45 minutes. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





Whether for work or for play— 
whether for boys or girls or 
women or men—you'll find in 
this year’s Ball-Band line exact- 
ly what you want to insure the 
health and comfort of every 
member of the family. And, too, 
you'll find Ball-Band style def- 
initely modern and pleasing. 
See this better, longer-wearing 
protective footwear that your 
Ball-Band dealer is now show- 


ing. Look for the Red Ball. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 


471 WATER ST., MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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By Helen Payne 


OW HELEN—You bring chicken!” 

Time was when this request would 

have left me breathless and oft- 

times late for whatever social function we 
were about to enjoy. 

But now, whether the occasion be 
church social, pot luck dinner, or cov- 
ered dish luncheon on club day, my con- 
tribution is usually—chicken. 

“Ah! Just another broadshouldered 
Bertha who always gets the heavy end 
of the work, while someone else brings 
the bread and butter sandwiches, the 
can of pickled beets, and the sack of 
grocery-store cookies,” the reader proba- 
bly sighs in sympathy. She knows from 
her own experience that while chicken is 
a most delicious dish, it is also hard to 
prepare. We rural cooks must first run 
down our hen, arrange her execution by 
swift twist of the wrist or by chopping 
block. Next we singe, draw and joint the 
fowl. and then spend from one to three 
hours cooking it. 

But let me tell you how I’ve learned 
to make one step save nine. Or one or 
two days’ work save—well, when you're 
canning 75 to 100 quarts of chicken 


figure out the steps saved. 
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Since preparing the chickens for can- 
ning is the hardest job, I get a neighbor 
woman to help me prepare the fowls the 
day before they are to be canned, even to 
cutting them and sorting out the pieces. 
This assures ample time for a thorough 
cooling. Next, I borrow all the pressure 
cookers in the near community—three— 
and my own makes four. 

We can get the best pieces of a fowl 
in a quart jar, omitting neck and rib 
pieces, wing tips, and giblets. Giblets are 
always canned separately, in pint jars. 
The scrappy. bony pieces are cooked 
until bones and excess fat can be re- 
moved, and then canned as soup stock. 

I follow more than one method in 
canning, to assure variety. All chicken 
is processed 60 minutes at 15 Ibs. pres- 
sure in a pressure cooker, also pint jars 
of giblets or soup stock. 
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To Prepare Poultry 


Confine birds 12 to 24 hours. Give plenty 
of water but no feed. Kill at least 6 hours 
before canning. Bleed well, remove pin feath- 
ers and singe. Wash thoroughly, using a 
scrub brush and mild soap or soda and water. 
Remove thigh pieces and wings. Slip knife 
under shoulder and cut up to wings. Pull 
hack and breast apart, remove entrails. Re- 
move oil sac, lungs, and kidneys. Cut breast 
in 3 pieces, leave ribs attached to meck. Save 
feet for broth. Save gizzard, heart, and liver 
to can together. Rinse and chill meat. 


Plain Canned Chicken 
Pack disjointed fowl fairly loosely into 
clean, hot quart jars. (Never pack too tight- 
ly.) Add 2 teaspoons salt to each quart but 
no extra water. Add water only when chicken 
is canned for soups and stews. Partially seal 
jar and process. 


Canned Roast Chicken 

Sear the pieces of raw chicken quickly in 
a hot oven, just long enough to seal in juices 
and get a browned surface. Do not cover 
meat with flour, batter, or any form of coat- 
ing. Salt and pepper to taste may be added 
after searing. Pack in clean, hot jars. Skim 
fat from gravy and pour the browned juices 
over meat in jars. Partially seal and process. 


Canned Fried Chicken 


Joint the fowl as for frying. Do not dip in 
flour or batter of any sort. Brown quickly in 
hot fat, pack into clean, hot jars. Add the 
hot fat from frying pan, partially seal and 


process. 


With canned chicken always on tap, it’s 
easy to prepare the following dishes 
within one-half hour’s time. Remember: 
Always reheat all canned meats _thor- 
oughly before using. 


Chicken with Drop Dumplings 
| qt. canned chicken I'/z tbisp. lard 


1 c. flour 2 tbisp. cream, and 
'/, tsp. salt milk to form a soft 
1'/, tsp. baking pow- dough 

der 


Remove chicken pieces to a kettle with a 
tight fitting lid. Fill jar with hot water to 
loosen all particles of fat and add. Bring to 
a boil. Mix flour, salt, baking powder. Rub 
in lard. Add cream and milk. Drop by 
tablespoonfulls into hot chicken stock. Cook 
15 minutes without removing lid. 


Roast Chicken and Dressing 


1 qt. canned roast chicken 

c. bread crumbs (corn bread, biscuit, etc.) 
| medium onion, finely chopped 
Salt, pepper, and sage to taste 
2 eggs, beaten 
3 tbisp. butter 
Gravy liquor from jar, with enough hot water 

to moisten crumbs. 

\rrange the canned chicken on_ baking 
platter or dish. Place mounds of dressing 
made of crumbs, seasonings. egg and liquid 
around the chicken. Bake in hot oven until 
dressing is well browned. 


Quick Fried Chicken Dinner 


Put pieces of canned fried chicken in bak- 
ing pan or skillet and heat thoroughly, or use 
plain canned chicken dipped in flour and 
then "elas in fat. Rinse out jar with a 
little hot water, add milk and thicken for 
chicken gravy. Serve with hot mashed pota- 
toes or flaky boiled rice, a hot green vegetable 
as peas or green beans, cole slaw. spiced fruit 
or relish, rolls or biscuits and butter. For 
dessert, use canned fruit and cookies or 
shortcake. 





SS wirhed the 
gene top and wallow me! 











We were playing “tell-the-truth” at our Wednesday 
club meeting. It was Joan's turn and they asked 
her whose wash line had the worst case of tattle- 
tale gray in town. The next minute, I wished the 
floor would open up and swallow me. Joan was 
pointing straight at me! 


—— Leplimber Jt 


1 swore I'd never forgive her—but the very next day 
Joan dashed over with a peace offering. She said 
she hated to hurt my feelings, but it was time 











Fag 
“4 somebody told me to quit using lazy soaps that 
don't take al/ the dirt out of clothes. She said 
her washes looked messier than mine till she 
discovered Fels-Naptha Soap—and she gave me 
some to try. 
he 
Wedneoday, xteplimber 2/7 = 
Q — Well, the club met at my house a few weeks later— 
‘ Xs | Ls and am I glad I tried Fels-Naptha! I'll tell the 
ee, world there's nothing like its grand combination 


of richer golden soap and gentle naptha for getting 
clothes honestly clean! My linens and things 
looked so gorgeously white, the girls were sim- 
ply dazzled! You bet it's Fels-Naptha and me 
for life—and no more tattle-tale gray! 














COPR. 1939, FELS & CO. 


BANISH ‘‘TATTLE-TALE GRAY’’ WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Sunday evening. See local paper for time and station. 
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ULLNESS—front or back—char- 
acterizes this season’s skirts. If you 


look well in short skirts, wear them 
short. If you don’t, choose the length that 
is most becoming to you. Woolens will 
be a popular material. 

A high waistline, slenderizing 
and a flattering collar that ends in a 
bow, are the outstanding features of No. 
1876. Tiny shoulder tucks add becoming 
fullness. Designed for 34 to 48 inches. 


panel 
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By Mary R. Reynolds 


For 34 inches, 378 yards of 39 inch ma- 
terial is required. 

Little girls like smart clothes as well 
as their elders. No. 1636 is perfectly 
styled for the growing girl. Under the 
smart bolero is a suspender dress which 
may be worn with a blouse or sweater. 
Plaids are unusually good this year. No. 
1636 is designed for 10 to 16 years. 12 


years requires 314 yards of 35 inch ma- 
terial. 

Very new with back fullness and large, 
perky bow, is No. 1867. It is the perfect 
dress to wear with heavy costume jewelry 
so much in evidence this year. Designed 
for 12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 16 
years requires 354 yards of 39 inch ma- 
terial. 





Price of all patterns 15 cents. 


Be sure to give size. 


Send to Pattern Department, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 





(— ~ 
"VE HEARD SO MUCH 


ABOUT YOUR NEW 
PABCO FLOOR COVERINGS / 
/ CAN HARDLY WAIT 
7O SEE THEM” 


ks J 






























“% 1. “I HADN’T PLANNED to re-cover my kitchen floor, but when I saw this attractive new 
~% Pabco ‘Marbleized’ design and asked the price, I couldn’t resist it.” 
~ “T don’t blame you. But what about the dust and dirt that’s tracked in all day?” 
Qo “That’s one beauty of Pabco’s ‘Stainless Sheen’ surface. Dirt just doesn’t stick to it, It 


| ingps up in a jiffy.” 








2. “AND LOOK AT this new Pabco ‘broadloom’ Leaf rug. 3. “OH, HOW GRAND your living room is! What makes it look 
Doesn’t it look nice with my dining room furniture!” so much bigger?” 
“It certainly does! The beauti sh c ; I sie , : , 
Png ee beautiful fresh colors make the “That’s because it’s laid wall-to-wall with Pabco’s new 


whole room look like new! 
“And with Pabco’s prices, I was able to do three rooms 
lor what I thought one would cost!” less Sheen’ is so much easier to keep clean.” 


PABCO Floor Coverings 


The Paraffine Com panies, Inc., New York, Chicago, San Franci rs, also, of Pabco“*Luxury Floors,"’ Inlaid Marbled Squares, Swirl Marbled Squares, Plain Inlaid Linoleum 


‘broadloom’ Leaf pattern. And this all-over floor in ‘Stain- 
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Over 170 Styles and 
Sizes — Glorious new 
Electric Ranges, trim 
new Gas Ranges, smart 
new Combination Gas, 
Coaland Wood Ranges 

modern CoalandW ood 
Ranges, handsome new 
Oil Heaters, Coal and 
Wood Heaters, and sen- 
sational new Furnaces. 








“KALAMA 100 





oes 
New Styles * New Beauty 
New Features * New Values 


== ELECTRIC RANGES 


COMBINATION GAS 
COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 





GAS RANGES 


COAL AND WOOD 
RANGES 






You're tired of old style 
stoves—you demand change 
—you seek new beauty, new 
elegance, smart streamlined 
design and every last-min- 
ute accessory and feature. You're through 
with yesterday—you re ready for tomorrow. 
And so is Kalamazoo with advanced 1940 
models. 


Mail Coupon—A thousand thrills await 

you in this new FREE colorful Kalamazoo 

Catalog of Factory Prices, just off the press. 

It’s America’s stove style show and price 

ee It’s all that’s newest and best in 
anges, Heaters and Furnaces. 


A Bookful of Modern Miracles—Mai! 
Coupon now. You'll find new excitement in 
cooking—new ideas for your home. You'll 
find dazzling new surprises in minute mind- 
ers, condiment sets, clocks, lights, porcelain 
enameled ovens and new type door handles. 
You'll find new ways to prepare better 
foods with the ‘‘oven that floats in flame.”’ 


Factory Prices—Easiest Terms —You 
won't believe your eyes when you see these 
Factory Prices. You'll say “It just isn’t pos- 
sible.”” But it is. That’s because we sell 


PeW Cc UecViiteysele) 





ait’ Direct to You 


AND 
Viele) ae 
HEA TERS 





direct from factory to 
you. No in-between 
profits. You'll mar- 
vel at the easy terms, 
too—as little as 14¢ a 
day. 30 days trial. 24 hour shipments. Fac- 
tory Guarantee. 

Mail Coupon. Get this beautiful New 
Catalog—the greatest in our 40 year his- 
tory. Save the way 1,400,000 Satisfied Users 
have saved—at FACTORY PRICES. 


Over 250 Display Stores in 14 States. Send 
for address of Factory Store nearest you. 


FURNACES 


Mail coupon today for 
NEW FREE CATALOG Hony! 


‘Eee ees. 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Mfrs. 
10 Rochester Av., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG, 
Check articles in which you are interested: 

0 Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges 
0 Coal and Wood Ranges C) Gas Ranges 
0 flectric Ranges () Coal and Wood Heaters 
{o Oil Heaters O Oil Ranges 0 furnaces 


Name..e< ere ery rey pees 
(Print name plainly) 
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ba 


By Betty Brooks 


thing from the carry-all school case 

of wee tots to formal dance frocks. 
Clan plaids, mongrel plaids, small plaids 
and large ones—all are accepted so long 
as their colors are gay and pleasing. 
Many dark tailored frocks form the back- 
ground for matching plaid jacket, hat, 
gloves and bag, all made of the same 
fabric. Often the hat and dress are of 


Prine’ are everywhere and in every- 


=e som 188 
7 
wv om 


> = RS “a : 
‘oe ED oe WV 

. star sete 
1! tose 


ATL MITA 


Tt 





the same color with jacket or coat, belt 
and bag of plaid. 

A plaid usually has red, or green, or 
blue, or yellow predominating. If you 
choose wisely as to background color 
and predominating colors, you can as- 
semble an outfit that will delight you the 
season through. Formerly one had to go 
to fine wool or pure silk for beautifully 
rich colors in plaids, but not so any 
more. Many delightful plaids come in in- 
expensive rayon now. 

Another matching fashion which finds 
favor everywhere is that of the matching 
bag, gloves and shoes, or hat, gloves and 
belts. Smart colors for these are Black 
Coffee—a dark, dark brown, and Green 
Tea—a soft yellowless green—both good 
colors for suede. Sometimes the brown 
and green are both used in one ensemble. 

Matching collar and muff of new or 





old beaver, of Persian lamb, or of fabric 


It 


rt US © 


_ 


_ 
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in imitation of these furs, are favored. 
Better have your huge muff at the begin- 
ning of the season rather than to wish you 
had had it at the end. 

Velvet in three or more shades for hats 
and draped snoods may seem extreme 
at first especially those that cover all 
of the hair, but we will accept them 
enthusiastically once our eyes become 
accustomed to them. Often the same col- 
ors of velvet are used to make a pocket- 
book muff—that is, one with a slide fas- 
tener pocketbook in the top. A practical 
fashion this, because no one can be ex- 
pected to manage a mammoth muff and 
a handbag at the same time. 

Corsets and bustles and skirt lengths 
—all are items of fashion conversation. 
You can be safe in buying a narrow or a 
flared skirt—the former slightly longer 
than the latter. You can use your own 
comfort as a guide about the corset. Just 
remember to be as feminine and as 
charming as you can, and fashion will 
have no fault to find with you. 











“Bill Henry, youll spank this child 
over my dead body!” 







A modern wife finds 
a@ modern way out for her child 





1. But, Mary ...I tell you I’m tired of pam- 2. Oh, no, you're not! He hates that nasty- 


pering him. He needs it and I'm going to tasting stuff and I think it’s a crime to force 

give him some if I have to ram it down his _ him to take it just because it’s around the 

throat—or else... house. You just wait a minute while I call the 
doctor! 


BRSSBERL 








3. Oh, t see! Yes, doctor...uh-huh... 4. There, Smarty! The doctor said never to 
WHAT?...Heavens! I didn’t know that! Yes, FORCE a child. He said to give him a Goop- 
indeed, T'll do it right away! Thanks so TASTING laxative. But NOT an “adult” one. 
He said a grown-up’s laxative might be TOO 
STRONG for a tot’s delicate “insides”... and 
could do more harm than good. 


much, doctor. 


fone : 











5. He said to give him a modern laxative 6. Wow! Will you look at him go for that 
made especially for children EVEN TO THE  Fletcher’s Castoria! Thank heaven, we won’t 
TASTE. So he recommended Fletcher’s Cas- have any more fights over a laxative in this 
toria because it not only tastes good—it’s family. 

safe, too. It has no harsh drugs, and won't 


gripe. I'll get a bottle now. 


Chath’ Sletcics CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE — laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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Vanishing American No. | 


_.: EDITOR: City born, city bred. 
I married a farmer boy and for ten 
years I tried to adapt myself to village 
life, but my heart just didn’t seem to 
take root. I longed desperately to get 
back to the city if only for a visit. I 
wanted to “see people,” catch up on 
styles, do the shows—all the things I'd 
found absorbing and important before. 

My chance came and I made that visit. 
I did all the things I had wanted to do. 
Now I’m back in the glorious country 
contented to be here. 

I saw people, oh yes! Like ghosts they 
drifted by me on the streets. I rubbed 
elbows with strangers whose unseeing 
eyes slid over and beyond me, human 
beings to whom I could not speak. 

“Catching up on style,” I found, was 
merely an inferiority complex I’d been 
carrying around for years. My clothes 
weren't the last word in fashion but they 
were smart and inconspicuous. 

Boiled down, I learned that with cars. 
radios and books the country hick is the 
real vanishing American of today. He 
has ceased to exist except on the stage 
and on the radio.—Contented, Maine. 


I Don’t Like School Busses 
EAR EDITOR: The school bus is 


fine for the high school pupils but 

for the small tots it just doesn’t work out. 
When you live thirteen to twenty miles 
from town, the children need to leave 
home at 8 o'clock in the morning. The 
primary grades are dismissed about 3:30 
in the afternoon but the children must 
wait until 4:15 or 4:30 for the older 
pupils. During this time they have very 


O LGTTERS 


little supervision. On the way home, 
where they arrive about 5:00 o'clock, 
they take in all the giddy conversations 
of the older pupils. 

The bus is crowded and illy ventilated. 
When one child has a cold all the pupils 
get it. During the cold stormy months 
the roads are icy and dangerous. 

My little girl gets home tired, hot and 
nervous and must be rushed off to bed to 
get in her required hours of sleep. 

I wish she were going to school in the 
little white schoolhouse on the corner. 
But what can we do about it?—Dissatis- 
fied, Washington. 


Two Women 


EAR EDITOR: Not long ago I vis- 

ited in the homes of two of my 
rural-school pupils. It happened in both 
instances that the men were late with 
their chores, since it was a busy season, 
and we had to wait for them to come in 
fer supper. Rebecca’s mother filled the 
time with a detailed account of her hus- 
band’s shortcomings. When the poor man 
at last came in, apologizing for being late 
on the night teacher was there, she gave 
him the same account. 

Rosa’s mother pushed the kettles to the 
back of the stove and we went into the 
living room. There she played the organ 
while Rosa and I sang with her. When 
her husband came in with an apology for 
his lateness, she told him that teacher 
had a nice voice and that after supper he 
must sing with us. “Jerry has a beautiful 
bass,” she informed me. 

We sat around that supper table in the 
little farm home that night—a pleased 
and contented husband, a happy child, 
a relaxed guest and a poised woman. 
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How different from the supper I attended 
the week before! 

Which kind of woman keeps her hus- 
band’s love. and insures her own hap- 
piness? Which makes the best mother? 

Rainbow-Watcher, Missouri. 


Plant for Others 
EAR EDITOR: Since the first of 
July a crepe myrtle that stands near 
my kitchen door has been a thing of 
beauty and a joy to the whole family. 
“Mother. isn't the crepe myrtle gorgeous 
this year?” or, “Oh, mother, the sun shin- 
ing through the crepe myrtle makes the 
whole kitchen look pink, isn’t it lovely?” 

In my heart I bless the one who planted 
it there in the long ago—long before I 
came to live on this farm, because it was 
full-grown and blooming profusely twen- 
ty years ago. 

If we all would plant something for 
somebody else what a monument of 
beauty to farm women there would be 
all over the land! Tenant families could 
then move to attractive farmsteads. Let's 
all try it!—Beauty Lover, Miss. 


Threat to Liberty 
EAR EDITOR: Trying to legislate 
working wives out of paying jobs, a 
live issue nowdays, seems to me like play- 
ing with fire. 

I’m not a wife with a salaried job, and 
never have been, but whenever a married 
woman can be told what she can do, or 
can’t do, by law, not considering her 
wants, needs, qualifications or such, be- 
cause a single woman wants her job, we 
have come to a pretty pass. 

To legislate against married women is 
class legislation and the beginning of the 
end of our liberties. Soon any other lib- 
erty can be taken away. Then it’s only 
a step to telling any group what to do. 
Then what have we? Let’s guard our lib- 
erties.—Sally Ann, Oregon. 





Song of Thanksgiving 
By Helen Mitchel 


Our Father, we thank Thee for laughter 
and light: 

For spirits up-winging, unhampered in 
flight. 

For hearts that are stalwart, that face to 
the foe 

And rise undefeated from every blow. 

That look to the future, and press toward 
the dawn 

Without a regret for the things that are 
gone. 

We thank Thee our Father, that spirits 
can rise 

From ashes and weeping, from hope 
where it lies 

And meet each tomorrow beginning 
afresh— 

We thank Thee that Spirit can master 
the flesh. 





Let It Be Theirs 
EAR EDITOR: When I was just a 


baby I was “given” a heifer calf. 
She was always “mine,” and as soon as I 
could I was eager to learn to milk Daisy. 
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BER 
ided When Daisy’s calves were sold I didn’t 
cet even a part of the money. I didn’t re- A . 
hus- sent this so much, but when I was 13, @ i | 
hap- and already planning for college, a man evi r Ins 0 u ari 
ier ? hought Daisy herself! . - 
My parents weren't home when the B Il a d | 
$60 check came and I was tempted to or | ni u 1a 
hide it. IT knew I didn’t dare, but when ae 
“ the folks came home I begged for even $5 BILLS A SWELL FELLOW... AND YOU'D THINK A MAN )iy i) 
lear to no avail. I cried hard over this, but JULIA IS A PEACH. BUT GOSH! 1'D AS SMART AS BILL i HW) 
e adi a ele ea HATE TO INVITE THEM AGAIN.. AND WOULD BE CAREFUL }\ \| \ || 
rily Now I am twice 13 and have done sev- HAVE EVERYBODY AVOID THEM ALL ABOUT * B.0. S| 
a. ; cid, ok cok Malan, Geel a EVENING AS THEY DID THE 
rem ings Of Work, iInciu¢ a yeIng LAST TIME 
hin- maid and a school teacher, saving money 
the for college. I am half way through my 
y?” course, but I never had a savings account 
ited until I left home. 
e | I don’t believe that parents should 
was promise children what they can’t afford to 
ven vive them. It may be only a nest of set- 
ting eggs, but whatever it is, once given | 
tor to them let it be theirs to save or to spend. | 
of Experienced, Minnesota 
be 
vul 
s . . : : | WISH | HAD THE NERVE TO TALK 
~s FIRE-WORSHIPPERS TO HIM..AND TELL HIM HOW YES... AND HOW EASY 
se 9 a EXTRA CAREFUL MEN WHO WORK IT IS TO OFFEND WITHOUT 
By Ethel Fairfield White AS HARD AS WE DO MUST REALIZING IT 
“ " 
Come, fire-worshippers, come BE ABOUT 'B.O. 
late While our god reigns 
Ss. a Along autumnal hills, 
lay- 
y Come, now each tamarack is a torch— 
Pale, steady— 
and Lighting the dull fir. 
ried Flames flicker on the maple, 
or Ruddy coals gleam on the oak. 
her Worshippers of fire, do not delay! 
be- Lest an Indian-summer breeze 
we Gone mad 
Tear furiously at the boughs, NEXT DAY BILLAND JULIA 
: Twisting the trees, / ; 
1 1S Till a rattling avalanche ay. -IVE GOT A CLEVER RECEIVE A GIFT —— 
the Tumbles down the ravine— IDEA: IT WILL WORK AND 
lib. Gar endl Gate EVERYTHING WILL BE LOOK, BILL__MR.JENKINS ASKED ME TO 
OKAY WITH BILL AND JULIA TRY THESE TWO CAKES OF LIFEBUOY. 
nly FROM NOW ON HE SAYS THAT MOST FOLKS 
do. oe AROUND HERE USE LIFEBUOY TO 
lib- Pleasanter Discipline GUARD AGAINST “B.O.” 
EAR Editor: My daughters, aged 12 | 7 PLEASANT ODORS ry 
and 14 are too young to make deci- 2 La 
sions for themselves, yet like all young- » ) ee 
sters they sometimes resent authority. \\ 
Now when they object to something, 
ter unless it is positively necessary, I do not 
' insist that they do one certain thing. I 
- give them a choice. If I must refuse them => 
oo permission to go somewhere, I suggest | 
that they do something else that is sure to | SPP 
appeal to them. a 
are — aoe =e 
| ’ it is a m : r¥y or ( “a Chey want | eile dene 6 eden THE NIGHT OF THE PARTY. + item Miinietine 
_ Y eh ‘ is needed, - “a ne , Eps BILL AND JULIA. THEY FELL é SOMEBODY PUT 
; or Howers—some trifling accessories to IN LOVE WITH MY RICH, OH, BILL, 1M HAVING MR.JENKINS UP TO 
rats brighten their costumes, thus taking the REFRESHING LATHER. THEY USE SUCH A GRAND TIME. GiVING US THAT 
. edge off of my refusal. ME IN THEIR DAILY BATHS NOW EVERYBODY !5S SO LIFEBUOY. BUT 
P I believe that my girls respect my au- TO STOP “B.O” | CONTAIN AN LOVELY TO ME. IM WHOEVER IT WAS.. 
- thosity the mare ilies te fe a EXCLUSIVE \NGREDIENT AND SO GLAD WE HE SURE DID US 
- ae a ASSURE PERSONAL FRESHNESS DECIDED TO COME A MIGHTY GOOD 
with gloves on.—Friendly Mother, Penna. 
ter ‘ 
WINNING LETTER 
“Better Than Tea Parties,”” by Mom, 
| Kansas, won the $10 award for the best 
a letter in the September issue. All other 
lf. letters printed won $3. Please vote this 
month and submit a letter of your own if 
: I] you wish, 
y: | 
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Liuvelien... Lovelier 
QUILTS 


@ Yellowish batting show- 
ing through quilt cover 








makes colors dingy. Snowy- 


: . : NEEQLES EASY 
white Mountain Mist makes EVENER 
them look lovelier. Besides, “2 UWHNTINE 
it makes fine work much ° 
easier. Full 81 x 96 inch : 


<a 
a < 
scamless sheet needs no Se  , 
stretching. ‘‘Glazene”’ holds 








the perfectly even all- 
over thickness—pre- 
vents it stretching into thick and thin spots. Buy 
Mountain Mist at dry goods and department stores. 

QUILT BOOKLET: New quilters’ guide con- 
tains many hints to make quilts more beautiful. 


It’s yours for a 3c stamp. 
Address: Stearns & Foster MOUNTAIN 
MIST Quilt Cotton 


Co., Dept. R-374, Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















KNITTED PRINCESS 
SLIPS AND UNDERSKIRTS 


Say ‘‘goodbye’’ to cold 
weather discomfort 
by wearing INDERA 
FIGURFIT (Coldpruf) 
Princess Slips’ and 
Underskirts. Knit 
by special process 
- » « Smartily tai- 
lored undergar- 
ments lie smooth 
and close without 
bunching or crawl- 
ing. Easy to laun- 
der, noironing nec- 
essary. Exclusive 
STA-UP shoulder 
straps. Qualities: 
Cotton, wool mix- 
ture, rayon and 
wool, 100% wool, 
and worsted in 
many weights and 
colors. 

Ask for INDERA FIGURFIT by name at your 
favorite store, All sizes. 

Write for FREE Descriptive Catalog No. 26-A 


INDERA MILLS CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





gents! Sells Like Wild 


Revolutionary invention replaces old-fashioned 
ing knife. Peels potatoes faster, easier— 
without waste. Preserves vitamins and minerals. 
Shreds cabbage song or short, equal thinness. 
Slices vegetables, ruits uniformly. Grates, 
rnishes, shells, cleans. Prevents cut fingers. 
stays sharp. Housewives wild about it. Low 
Lightning seller. AGENTS WANTED 
WHERE. ustlers cleaning up! 
R Samples sent on trial to 
rst person in each local- 
ity who writes. No obligation, Get details. Be 
finistee' in your name TODAY! 
ISTEE CO. 1201 Bar St. Akron, Ohio 











FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 


glass, plaques, plastic novelties, mirror pic- = 
tures, brass craft, etc. Write for catalog J-11. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VAN BUREN St., Chicago 
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By Beth E. Cummings 


N LAST month’s issue of Farm Jour- 

NAL AND Farmer’s WIFE, the article, 

Dine and Dance, tossed a challenge 
into the laps of rural communities. A 
challenge to provide something for young 
people to do at night, some place for them 
to go, a place free from crime and un- 
wholesomeness. 

There are some answers—lots of them. 
-and in this article I want to tell 
three typical ones. They are 
answers that any 
community can 
duplicate; in 
some cases, a 
few young folks 
can 


in fact 
about 


themselves 
do it. 
Informal, spon- 
taneous _ parties 
have solved the 
“what - to- do- at- 





night” problem for one group of enthusi- 
astic young people I know. Novelty 


“night clubs” operated on a_no-liquor 
basis have put an end to dissatisfaction 
in other parts of the country. Still another 
answer has been found in unusual recre- 
ational Let’s look at these 
three ideas a bit more closely. 


programs. 


In Wisconsin and Iowa, I know some 
young people who do things in gangs 
whenever the spirit happens to move 
them. If it’s just a movie, they make it a 
theater party. After the show, they ad- 
journ to one of the homes, turn on the 
radio, dance, and make sandwiches— 
even the fellows help fix the “eats” and 
clean up afterward. 

Another group of young people has 
been lucky enough to acquire a “rec” 
room, a family having donated an attic 


| room to the cause of fun. But they left 


everything up to the group. Converting 
the attic into a recreation room kept them 


all busy for weeks. Girls and boys, alike, 
sawed, hammered, planed, waxed, hung 
paper, painted. The room was big 
enough for dancing so they added a 
second-hand radio to their equipment. 
Other facilities include table tennis: an 
antique, but adequate victrola; and a 
pocket billiard table. Their “Elbow 
Room,” as they have christened it, has 
dozens of happy, 


heen the scene of 


hilarious times. 


Near Haddonfield, New Jersey, young 
people are rejoicing over a “Cowtail 
Bar.” Owned and operated by John C. 
Gilmour, the bar is situated right on 
his Holly Ravine Farm. He offers a 
night club atmosphere with a nickel ma- 
chine for dancing and milk beverages 
for drinking. “No liquor” and “lights 
out at midnight” are the only rules. 

Elsewhere on the farm, Mr. Gilmour 
provides a volley ball court, baseball 
diamond, outdoor fireplaces, and exten- 
sive equipment. In addition to the volley 
ball and baseball equipment, he also has 
badminton, zell- 
ball, horseshoes, 
quoits, and cro- 
quet. Added at- 


tractions are 
doggy roasts, 


barn dances, 
straw rides, and 
treasure hunts. 
Over in Wash- 
New 





ington, 
Jersey, is another “night club” built to 
Youth’s specifications. There, Mr. H. W. 
Jensen established his Soda Club in the 
back room of his drug store. A few minor 
alterations, some crepe paper decorations, 
and a nickel machine combined to give 
the young people of Warren County just 
what they want. 
“The strongest drink at Jensen’s Soda 
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Club is an ice cream soda,” is Mr. Jen- 
sen’s professional motto. Rules are few 
but strictly observed. 


After football or basketball games, the | 


Club is almost swamped. “Dancing is on 
the house if they win,” smiles Mr. Jensen. 
In Ada. Ohio, is another such spot: 


“The Sugar Bowl” owned by Lynn Young | 


is a modern soda fountain that caters to 
high school and college students. There 
they can dance to Tommy Dorsey’s latest 


swing recording and have inexpensive, | 


non-alcoholic refreshments during the 


evening. 


These are not the only non-liquor clubs | 
around. Many others are now springing | 


up. Proof of their popularity lies in 
the constant stream of jalopies, bicycles, 


family cars driving into such places. | 


These are “tops” in high school and 
collegiate night life. 


Near Shepherdsville, Kentucky, a farm- 
ing community watched with concern the 
building of a roadhouse nearby. It was 
attractive in appearance and would cer- 
tainly be drawing the younger crowd. 
Challenged with the need of keeping 
young folk from depending on such en- 
tertainment, the community went in for 
recreation. 

Several years before, the Hebron 
Presbyterian church near Shepherdsville 
had helped sponsor a tennis court on the 
church grounds. Now they offered a por- 
tion of its acres for a soft ball diamond 

if the young people would do the work. 

Youthful enthusiasm and energy plus 
fifty dollars started the work. The ground 
wus graded and dragged with anxious 

care. Since it 
was to be for 


night baseball, 
£3 ! ' 
4 


poles were cut 
from a_ nearby 
farm and firmly 
set; small wash 
tubs with = gal- 
vanized hoods 





were used for 
light reflectors. 

The problem of paying for the recrea- 
tion field was solved gradually. Since 
the original object of the field was com- 
munity recreation, there was no admit- 
tance charge. Guests of the home team 
usually make a contribution, and the 
eld is rented about three times a week 
lor a dollar an hour. This paid a con- 
siderable part of the debt, the rest came 
irom a soft drink stand managed by the 
women, 

Newest addition is a skating rink. 
When the county schools consolidated, 
the community bought the schoolhouse 
to protect itself from another roadhouse. 

In this instance, the church happened 
to be the meeting place and the minister 
the working leader. 

Similar things could be done almost | 
anywhere—if not by a church then by 
some other organization. What about 
your community trying it? 
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LET BOB tell it: “Margie’s just about the 
best wife in the world, but when she first 
served me those swell-tasting Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes for breakfast—boy, I decided 
she was better than the best! And for a 
grand breakfast treat, so are Post’s Bran 
Flakes! They give you a lot more than just 
swell flavor...” 





AND THE SECOND benefit—many precious 
food values all in one cereal! You see, 
Post’s Bran Flakes are a good cereal source 
of phosphorus, iron, Vitamin B, to help 
maintain good appetite, and Vitamin G to 
help promote growth and vigor. And how 
important these food essentials are! 


A Post Cereal made by General Foods 


IN LIFE 


SINCE WE LEARNED ABOUT THIS 
GRAND NEW BREAKFAST IDEA! 


























“THAT’S RIGHT,” Margie chimes in, “for 
people who like to be fit and active, Post’s 
Bran Flakes are just the thing!’’ That’s 
because they offer TWO EXTRA BENEFITS. 
First, they provide bran, a natural regula- 
tor. People whose systems are irregular, 
due to lack of bulk in the diet, find Post’s 
Bran Flakes, eaten daily, a great help. 








EVERY DAY for months now, Margie’s 
been serving delicious Post’s Bran Flakes, 
either as a cereal or in muffins. And as 
Bob says, “We've felt simply tiptop every 
minute! Those two EXTRA BENEFITS must 
have been what we needed!” (P. S. Your 
grocer has Post’s Bran Flakes at a NEW 
LOW PRICE—get a package today!) 
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IMPORTANT: Post's Bran Flakes, due to their bulk, 
are a regulative cereal. Constipation due to insufh- 
cient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's Bran 
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Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal or in 
muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 


Copyright, General Foods Corp., 1939 
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WHAT CAN 1 D0?.. UPIN 7. 


| MY CAKES NEVER 
TURN OUT 


4 


a 











ALIKE! 





A neighbor gave Emily the clew she needed — 


it may be what you are looking for too! 
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« ; 
; EMILY: What a sad look- EMILY: You mean that EMILY: I'll buy Royal to- 
ing cake this is! I guess there's really a difference day! But doesn’t it cost 
it’s just one of my bad- in baking powders? more? ae ae uy 
luck days. MRS. J: I should say so! MRS. J: Per can yes, NCE ee 5 has become fashion- 
MRS. J: Nonsense, Royal is made with but only a fraction of a able for girls to include in their 
. Emily —lots of things Cream of Tartar, a pure cent more per baking. list of talents the fine old art of 
can happen to a cake. fruit product. It pro- When you figure the entities Thee ll ; ; 
But one thing I do know, motes a close, even tex- other ingredients of a eel = oe wee Coe turn out a 
your baking powder’s ture that means a fluffy, cake cost 30 to 40 times luscious apple pie with one hand, and put 
awfully important. I put fine-grained cake...the as much as the lc worth up a hal Lz a : a 
great faith in the steady kind that keeps its mois- of Royal you use—that p a half dozen amen of jelly with the 
“ellen tink~that’s whey euse and Gaver — save penny seems like cheap other hand, is recognized as a young 
I use Royal. fresh longer. baking insurance! woman of ability. 
a It’s not only fashionable, it’s fun! If 
Y : you know the rudiments of whisking up 
j These photographs of cake, magnified, omelettes or angel food cakes you’re sure 


show why the action of baking powder 
is so important to success in baking. 





STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal 
result of steady bak- 
ing powder action. 
Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake, 
It will retain its mois- 
ture and delicious 
flavor—stay fresh 
longer. 
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UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven 
baking powder action 
may ruin texture by 
breaking down the 
tiny cell walls...make 
it coarse...crumbly. 
This cake will dry out 
—lose its flavor—get 
stale more quickly. 











Copyright, 1929, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


















ROYAL Cook 
Book . . Free 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. Sil. 





to be a popular hostess. Parties will never 
go on the wane for you, because you can 
always stir up new interest and life by 
fun in the kitchen. 

But party-time isn’t the time to prac- 
tice. Free mornings or afternoons, or 
during mother’s absences, are the best 
opportunities for polishing up your kitch- 
en finesse. 

* * * 

Dear Polly: About three weeks ago I 
met a boy at a camp. He gave me his 
address and asked for mine. Which one 
of us should write first?—Joanne, Colo- 
rado. 


ELDOM is it the girl’s place to in- 

itiate a correspondence. Since he 

asked you for your address, he should 
write first. 

* * * 

Dear Polly: Should the groom pay for 

all the flowers for the wedding, including 

the bride’s bouquet?—Mary, Minnesota. 
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most communities, it is customary 
for the groom to buy the bride’s bou- 
quet. All the other expenses belong to the 
bride’s parents, including not only the 
bouquets for the bridesmaids, and a bou- 
tonniere for the father of the bride, but 
also her trousseau, the engraved invita- 
tions, the refreshments, the bride’s pres- 
ents to her bridesmaids, and the photo- 
eraphs of the bridal party. The bride- 
croom buys the engagement and wedding 


rings. a wedding present to the bride, the 

license, boutonnieres and gifts for best 

man and ushers, and the minister’s fee. 
* & & 


Dear Polly: There is no library in our 
community and I do so love to read. 
Where can I borrow books?—Louise, 


Virginia. 


— may be borrowed from the 
state library commission in almost 
all state capitals. Write to the State 
Library Commission at your state capital 
for information. Or you may be able to 
get a borrower’s card from a town library. 


Dear Polly: Our house is so small that 
it is almost im possible for me to enter- 
tain my girl friends at home. How can I 
party and be sure that they enjoy 
themselves ?—Flora, Pennsylvania. 


W TEN you want to entertain all of 
them at once, have an outdoor party. 
Take your friends on a doggy roast. a 
hike, a bicycle party, or a roller skating 
party. They would enjoy a theater party. 
too. When it gets colder, have only a 
few of them at a time and in that way 
entertain them at your home. Informal 


have a 


parties are best. so no one will even 


notice the size of your house. 
Dear Polly: I will graduate from high 
school this winter. Should I have “Miss” 


ngraved on my name cards?—Lucille, 


y ES, a girl does this if she is 16 years 
old or more. Be sure to use your 


full name, initials are incorrect. 


Dear Polly: When a girl and a boy 
have been riding in a car, should the 
“irl open the door and get out while the 
boy is getting out on his side?—Sylvia, 


Kansas. 


TPYHE BOY should always open the door 

for the girl, either by getting out and 
walking around the car to open her door 
Irom the outside, or, more informally, by 
reaching across her to open the door 
irom the inside. If he walks around, you 
need not feel self-conscious while waiting 
lor him. (You can make excellent use 
of the time to give your hair another pat, 
check up on the shine of your nose, 
maybe even straighten a stocking seam- 
all very ing onspicuously, of course.) 
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My kaitting needle 
Br indlix 


are two big money- 
savers for me“ 


““We practically live in sweaters 
all winter,” says Mrs. Ralph Mason. 
‘““Luxing them saves dollars in 
cleaning bills.” A little Lux goes so 
far, less than a cent’s worth does 
a sweater! In hard water, a bit more 
Lux gives abundant suds. 




















at (Left) Mrs. Mason 
at is knitting a new 
= sweater for Barbara. 
™, = (Below) Baird. 


“‘Baird’s sweaters, gloves 
and socks get the Lux treatment 
—extra-rich suds and almost 
cool water. Badly soiled spots 
come right out when I work in 
a few dry flakes. Rubbing with 
cake soap would 
mat and felt the 
wool. Lux keeps it 
softand new-look- 
ing longer.” 














“‘The baby (left) inherits lots of 
things from Marilyn and Barbara 
(below). They’ve stayed ever so soft— 
can’t scratch her tender skin. I know 
Lux has no harmful alkali.” 






“The girls’ pull-ons and Pag 
cardigans are as bright 
as the day I knit them. 
Barbara (right) often 
Luxes her own. Lux is so 
gentle it never fades the 
colors. We Lux every- 
thing that’s safe in water 
alone. The BIG box is 
extra thrifty!” 


had £ f y , = 
= 


a 







a 
= So thrifty — 
Keeps woolens and knits 
new-looking longer, too 
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LADY ESTHER SAYS— 
“Discard Heavy Creams 
and keep your 
“Ml 
Accent on Youth! 























Join the revolt against heavy, 
waxy face creams—change to 
my 4-Purpose Face Cream! 


HY CLING to heavy face creams that de- 

mand pulling and tugging of delicate fa- 
cial muscles ... that may make you look older 
than you really are? 

Discover for yourself why heavy, “waxy” 
creams are passé...see why there’s a great 
modern trend on the part of youth toward my 
4-Purpose Face Cream... make this amazing 
“Cleansing Tissue Test.” 

First, cleanse your skin with your present 
cream, and remove it thoroughly with cleansing 
tissue. Then do the same with Lady Esther 
4-Purpose Face Cream. Now, wipe it off well 
and look at your tissue 

Thousands of women are amazed to discover 
dirt upon their second tissue. They actually see 
that my Cream removes minute, pore-clogging 
dirt many other cold creams FAIL TO GET! 

For, unlike many heavy creams—Lady Esther 
Cream does a thorough cleansing job with- 
out harsh pulling of delicate facial muscles. It 
cleans gently, lubricates the skin, and (lastly) 
prepares your skin for powder. Prove this, at 

my expense. Mail me the cou- 
—- 7-day tube of my Face Cream 
\ | (with my 10 new powder 
shades). Begin today to keep 


pon below and I'll send you a 


j your Accent on Youth! 
J 


SSeS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SF HS SSeS ee Se ee ee 
(You can paste this on a penny postcard 49) 
Lavy Estuer, 7168 West 65th Street. Chicago, III 


FR E Please send me your generous supply of Lady 
Esther Face Cream; also ten shades of Face 


Powder, Free and postpaid. 


Name 





Address. —— 





City State ” 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 
SSeS SS SS SB SSS SS SS eS SS Se ee ee 
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By Phyllis Wray 


ON’T think that you have to “take 

a day off” for your face. After- 

noons after the dishes are done 
and while the children are still at school, 
vou usually bathe, do you not? Change 
your clothes, possibly take a nap? That 
is the time for you to treat your oft- 
neglected complexion. 

Look at your face today in a good 
strong light. Feel the texture of your 
skin. Your cheeks may be dry-skinned 
but there are doubtless shiny patches on 
mid-forehead, about the nose and the 
chin. The oil glands in those places are 
particularly active and if uncared for 
are apt to cause many an unattractive 
blemish: blackheads, whiteheads, pim- 
ples. 

Those places need thorough washing 
with a bland soap and a fresh wash cloth, 
or if your skin is not overly sensitive. 
a well-lathered complexion brush. Then 
they need rinsing in water as cold as it 
runs. “Rinse, rinse, at least seven times.” 


: 
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is the advice of an eminent skin special- 
ist. Those oily places too—and indeed 
the entire face—are greatly relieved by 
the weekly use of a facial. One of the 
home facial treatments I think you will 
like is that which has as its basic ingredi- 
ent a pure vegetable product derived from 
corn. This same product has been very 
popular with women in recent years as a 
beauty bath accessory. Or, you can 
use one of the creamy, already prepared 
masks. Apply the mask just before bath- 
ing so that the steam will help. Or, hav- 
ing bathed, spread the mask upon the 
face and throat and relax for fifteen 
minutes. Either practice presents you 
with a well cleansed. tingling face. Your 
color is better, the skin seems more finely 
textured and your sense of well-being is 
infinitely raised. 

Facial care involves three processes: 
cleansing, “conditioning” and protection. 
Cleansing demands cleansing cream or 
soap and water, or both. If your skin is 





Vo a 


VERYBODY likes enthusiasm. It 

is one of the most lovable traits a 

girl can possess. But too often it is 
offered as an excuse for a lapse in man- 
ners. Football games seem to be the 
biggest offenders. Is it impossible to be 
dainty and feminine and to cheer the 
team with your last bit of lung power 
all at the same time? 

Take Marjorie for example. She loves 
football. In fact. she gets so interested 
in it that she forgets all else. Her ankles 
sag and her knees relax—a pretty sight! 
She pounds the person sitting next to her 
and shouts advice to the coach. 

Manners are always important, but 
they're ‘specially so when you’re among 
strangers. Now I think out-of-town foot- 
ball games are about the most fun a body 
can think of. All dressed up and with 
your school spirit about to burst your 
new buttons, you drive to the rival town 


VANCE, 


to cheer the boys on. And in your zeal 
to show the opposition that there’s no 
school like your own, you forget that 
by your very words and actions, you are 
representing your entire school and town. 

Emily is like that. She boos the other 
team, makes caustic comments about 
their cheer leaders. chatters like a magpie 
and shouts personal greetings. In _ her 
efforts to make an impression, she suc- 
ceeds only in giving a distorted idea of 
herself and her home school. 

But there’s a third girl. She knows 
enough about the game to find it inter- 
esting. She waits until it’s over to go 
into ecstasies over the dress the wife of 
the coach was wearing, or to gasp audibly 
about Janet’s being with Herb. Her in- 
nate sense of courtesy restrains uncompli- 
mentary remarks. You're safe if you 
follow her lead. 

A football game is no place for com- 
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dry, use cleansing cream before face- 
washing: if it is normal, use cleansing 
cream once a day. preferably at bedtime, 
soap and water at other times. An oily 
skin, though, is generally best cleaned 
with soap and water. 

“Conditioning” is the process by which 
the too-dry or too-oily skin is brought 
as near to normal as possible. The 
cleansing just mentioned helps. So, too, 
does protection. The latter means day- 
by-day skin care with special emphasis 
upon soothing lotions to avoid windburn 
and sunburn, and the added caution of 
foundation cream before makeup. 

Many of you are worried about wrin- 
kles. You should not be. Those character 
lines really tell the world that you have 
led a busy, thoughtful life. No cream can 
possibly remove them but the daily use 
of rich creams will soften them and make 
them less harsh. That lubrication is espe- 
cially needed once the late thirties have 
been reached. Without the softening aid 
of rich creams. the skin is apt to become 
toughened and leathery. Then too the 
necessary gentle massage used in apply- 


ing cream helps keep tissues firm, the 


contour more shapely. 

One word more: include the neck when 
giving daily attention to your face. No 
face looks its best when the skin of the 
neck is dee | lv lined or is yellow or gray 
healthy pink. 
identical care. Without it, 
the difference is much too hard to take. 
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Ask Phyllis Wray 


lf you have a complexion problem 
write to Phyllis Wray, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. Mere- | 
ly send a stamped, addressed envelope, | 
ask for her special new bulletin, “Masks | 
and Facials for Skin Loveliness." 














or three girls get together they seem to 


— Abd THE TIME 


mittee meetings or old-fashioned chats 
between friends. When more than two 


relax into a high-pitched, noisy veneer. 
rhere’s no place for noise in a catalogue 


of desirable characteristics. 


It’s possible to be enthusiastic without 
being noisy. One of the most valuable 
assets a girl can have is the ability to 
make a favorable impression at any time. 
Making yourself conspicuous cancels any 
start you may have made toward a favor- 
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HOW TO BRING IT TO LIFE IN YOUR 
OWN SKIN WITH THE HELP OF THIS 
GENTLE SOAP MADE WITH OLIVE O11! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














WELL,! DON'T KNOW WHAT A GIRL CAN 
DO WHEN HER SKIN IS JUST NATURALLY 
DRY AND LIFELESS LIKE MINE! 














THAT'S JUST SILLY, JEAN ! IF YOUR SKIN'S DRY |= 
AND LIFELESS, THERE'S A REASON, MAYBE b 
you’RE USING THE WRONG SOAP! WHY DON'T 

YOU TRY PALMOLIVE ? 





- Sa © 
YOU SEE, PALMOLIVE IS MADE WITH OLIVE AND 
PALM OILS, NATURE'S FINEST BEAUTY AIDS. THAT'S 
WHY ITS LATHER IS SO DIFFERENT, $0 GOOD FOR 
DRY, LIFELESS SKIN! IT CLEANSES SO THOROUGHLY 
YET SO GENTLY THAT IT LEAVES SKIN SOFT AND 
SMOOTH... COMPLEXIONS RADIANT! 

























WELL, IF 
THAT'S YOUR 








able impression, while the right blend of | 
enthusiasm and courtesy will send you a | 
long way toward that goal. 

Fly your colors high, but do yourself, 


your town and your school justice. 


"P, 


A BEAUTY SECRET, 
I'M GOING TO 
USE PALMOLIVE, 
Too! 














Meat de wilt Ne Oi A 


THATS WHY PALMOLIVE IS SO GOOD FOR 
KEEPING SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, YOUNG! 

















New Rinso Licks 
Hard Water 














THE NEW RICHER RINSO WITH ITS 
AMAZING "SUDS-BOOSTER ” GIVES ME 
UP TO 2 OR 3 TIMES AS MUCH SUDS 
AS THOSE LAZY OLD-FASHIONED BAR 
AND PACKAGE SOAPS I'VE USED 








I'M THRILLED WITH THE 
WAY THE NEW 1940 
RINSO PREVENTS THAT 
NASTY HARD-WATER 

SCUM THAT GREYS 
CLOTHES —DULLS COLORS £ 









RINSO IS ALL | USE IN 
MY WASHER NOW. IT GETS MY 
CLOTHES UP TO 10 SHADES 
WHITER THAN LESS MODERN 
SOAPS. AND EVEN MY HUSBANDS 
GRIMY OVERALLS COME & 


EXTRA-CLEAN - te 
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THAT'S RIGHT! AND RINSO LEAVES 
WASHABLE COLORS BRIGHT AND 
FRESH AS A DAISY! 

IT'S EASY AS EVER ON MY 
HANDS, TOO 


















THE MAKERS OF 33 LEADING 
WASHERS RECOMMEND ME. NOT 
ONE OR TWO — BUT 33! I'M 
GRAND FOR TUB WASHING, TOO. 
| SOAK OUT DIRT. I'M GRAND FOR 
WASHING OUT MILK CANS, STRAINERS 
AND SEPARATORS. | COME IN 3 SIZES: 


REGULAR-LARGE-GJANT 





ba) 


APPROVED 


EDW. G. ROBINSON ~§/)\~ “BIG SISTER”? broad- 
U. in “Big Town” with Ona _ = cast every morning, Monday 
i a i Columbia 
















Munson every Tuesday evening, ’ _ through Friday, 
N Columbia Network, ” . Network, 
“Big Town” on other evenings certain places. See local paper for time and station. 
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Mrs. Oliver Terrell’s muffins get a 
**Reader-Test”’ 


ARE YOU A 


? 


M* OLIVER TERRELL is a 

woman you would like to know. 

M~ only because she is a progres- 
sive young homemaker living on an in- 
teresting Pennsylvania farm. Nor because 
she is an excellent homemaker and, in 
cidentally, a good cook (as the picture 
indicates). But because Mrs. Terrell is 
one of 800 farm women who are testing 
certain manufacturers’ products for your 
special benefit, READER TESTERS of 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, these 
women are called. 

Maybe it seems a bit incredible that 
800 women would be willing to do such 
a thing for you—especially since no one 
is paying them for it. But they are 
doing it because they find the job inter- 
esting and because they are working at 
something important for farm women. 

Now there are all manner of “tests” 
of manufactured products—usually made 
in laboratories. But lacking was the most 
valuable kind of test of all—a test by 
farm women themselves in their own 
homes and with their own equipment— 


| a farm consumers’ test, if you please. 


Hence in 1936 this magazine launched 
the novel Reader Test plan, enrolling 500 
women. Now there are 800. 
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| “eal TESTED J ea, 
by, 
HERS SS 
APPROVED 


This Article Tells How 800 
Women Will Help You Be a 
Better One. 


The plan itself is simple. After Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife approves the 
test the manufacturer sends his product 
to at least 150 Reader Testers with full 
instructions. The women give the prod- 
uct a thorough trial and report to Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife. If their re- 
plies are favorable. we grant the manu- 
facturer the privilege of using the Reader 
Test Seal of Approval in his advertising. 

When you see that Seal, then, it means 
that farm women like yourselves have 
said: “This is a good product for farm 
home use. You can buy it with assurance.” 

Lack of the Reader Test Seal does 
not mean that a product is unsatisfactory. 
Far from it! There are good reasons why 
some products have not yet been tested. 
But the Reader Test Seal is extra proof 
that a product is good. 

The Seal is not limited to products 
advertised in Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife. Nor are the Reader Testers under 
obligation to anybody, directly or in- 
directly, in giving their opinions. 

The Reader Testers come from women 
with equipment just like yours and living 
on farms in forty-four states. Their farms 
range from less than 100 acres to ranches 
of several thousand acres. 

The Reader Test Seal of Approval is 
the voice of these farm women, hence 
means something that no other seal does. 
Look for the Reader Test Seal in adver- 
tising and when you buy. You will find 
it in several advertisements in this issue. 


“I don’t worry now, when the £09 
children play on the floor’ G¥ 
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SUPERFEX is the only oil heater 
that directs cozy radiant heat 
rays to floor and Living Zone* 


You can’t have true, healthful comfort (See diagram.) And only SUPERFEX 
if floors are cold and drafty. You need _ has these patented shutters! Economical 
warmth there, too. SUPERFEX circu- —burns wide variety of inexpensive 
lates heat; but, more important, its fuel oils. Simple dial control or com- 


pletely automatic if de- 
sired. No dirt or ashes 
—no odor. Sizes, models 
and prices for every 
need. Easy purchase plan. 
See your dealer or mail 
coupon for free booklet. 





adjustable shutters direct 
warm, radiant heat rays 
outward and downward, 
without fans or blowers 
that increase operating 
expense and cause un- 
comfortable floor drafts. 











*The living zone is the lower part of the room—where you live— 
the space where you especially need heat. 


SUPERFEX 2.7 HEATERS 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7192-B Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOKLET pescrisinG SUPERFEX HEAT-DIRECTORS 


The Mark of Quality 














Name 
St. or R. F. D. Post Office 
County a 
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WHEN CHILDREN 





“Just listen to ‘em!...‘Afraid of a little pan of water, eh?’ says Duck-Luck... 
‘Who's afraid?’ says Hen-Pen. ‘I just don’t like water, the horrid kut-kut-kadacket 
stuff!’....You chicken-hearted coward!’ says he ...‘You wet smack!’ says she... !” 








“Oh, stop your nonsense, Hen-Pen—it’s swell once you're in! Just hold your nose and 
shut your eyes ... don’t you know we'll get sprinkled with lovely, downy Johnson’s 
Baby Powder when we get out? In you go now—KERSPLASH!” 





“Look, gang, here comes the Johnson’s ... hold everything! Prickly heat and chafes | 
won’t get much chance at us! And oh-h, boy—when that soft white shower comes | 
down the small of your back, you'll get a thrill right down to your pinfeathers!” 


“Didn't | tell you? Everybody likes 
Johnson’s Baby Powder. The talc in it’s 
specially fine, and it helps keep babies 
comfortable as can be. It doesn’t cost 
much, either!” 





F hd 











JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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WANT TI ZZ 


By Marion L. Faegre 


(NE, how many times have I told you 

not to pile the dishes that way! 

Don’t drip all over the floor! I have 
to mop up the kitchen practically every 
time you’re through. Can’t you learn not 
to make such a mess? I’ve a mind to make 
you stay home from church to clean up 
after yourself!” 

Mrs. Marsh’s tongue ran on and on as 
she darted from cupboard to table, get- 
ting ready the Swiss steak for their Sun- 
day dinner. Jane had heard her mother 
make these same criticisms so often that 
she was almost able to turn a deaf ear, 
while considering whether to wear her 
winter coat, or shiver in her fall outfit. 

For she knew that her mother’s threat 
would come to nothing. She wouldn’t 
really make her stay home, she just 
thought she was being more impressive, 
talking that way. 

Ten-year-old Jane is learning some- 
thing all right, but what she is learning 
is to ignore her mother’s suggestions, 
because they are not put constructively. 
She is learning that her mother doesn’t 
stick to her word, and sooner or later 
she’s going to use that knowledge to get 
her own way. 

Discipline that is effective makes use 
of opportunities for encouraging oftener 
than for criticizing. “How much you’ve 
improved, Jane, over a year ago, in the 
way you do dishes. I can remember when 
you used to make a perfect puddle where 
you worked, and now you drip hardly 
any water!” Surely such an approach 
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brings better results than the nagging, 
querulous one. 

Stating requests or commands posi- 
tively, instead of negatively, does away 
with a great deal of scolding or punish- 
ment. “You can close the door quietly 
and slowly. so as not to wake baby— 
can't you?” enlists a child’s sympathy 
hetter than “Don’t slam that door!” 

Mrs. Marsh’s trouble was that she gave 
Jane too many commands. Isn’t it advis- 
able sometimes to let children do things 
in their own way? Sometimes we act as 
though children lack all ability to think 
for themselves. Do we like to have peo- 
ple te ll us exactly how to do things? No, 
we like to use our own ideas—and so do 
children. 

There are a few general rules that help 
to keep children from needing much stern 
discipline. Alan is a happy, cooperative 
little boy mainly because his mother sees 
to it that he is occupied with suitable, 
interesting things to do. while Jimmy is 
a mischievous one because his brimming 
energies don’t find good outlets. Polly 
rarely has to be scolded, because her par- 
ents make an effort to see things from 
Polly’s point of view. They try not to 
command when to suggest will bring bet- 
ter results. 

Giving children forewarning is only 
fair, and enlists cooperation instead of 
resistance. “Nancy. at 7 o'clock you'll 
have to begin putting away your dolls, 
so you'll have time fer your bath,” gives 
Nancy a chance to adjust to the idea. 

The aim of good discipline is to make 
a child self-ruling in the long run, rather 
than dependent on us for guidance. Par- 
ents who are firm about important things, 
not too upset over little ones; who are 


courteous and respectful of their chil- 
dren's individuality; and who give their 
children the encouragement of knowing 
that they are proud of them when they do 
cooperate will find that punishment and 
criticism gradually diminish, while the 


child’s power of wise self-direction gradu- 


ally increases. 
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“Need any help, young man?” 
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How wondertul —if this 
happened in yOur mith 


~ 


pen. 2,650 school children—in their homes and 
at school—were clinical subjects for 5 months— 
in a test of Vicks Plan, a simple home guide consisting 
of a few rules of hygiene and the proper use of two 
specialized medications. The amazing results shown 
above are from doctors’ certified records of this clinic. 


Sie a result is not impossible. It actually did hap- 


Yes, how wonderful it would be if misery and sick- 
ness from colds in your family could be cut by half— 
and by such a simple, easily followed plan. Of course 
Vicks Plan may not do as much in your home. Or it 
may do even more! But with sucha record, it certainly 
deserves a trial in every home—especially where there 


are children. 


Directions for following Vicks Plan and the story 
of the clinical tests come with every bottle of Vicks 
Va-tro-nol, and every jar of Vicks VapoRub. 


When Colds 
Threaten— 


To help keep colds 
from dredging, 
put a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril at the 
first sneeze, sniffle or nasal irritation. 

This specialized medication—containing 
several relief-giving agents plus ephedrine 

-is expressly designed for the nasal pas- 
sages, where most colds start. Va-tro-nol 
stimulates Nature’s own defenses to help 
prevent the development of many colds — to 
throw them off in their 
early stages. 

When you see the 
results, you will un- 
derstand why Vicks 
Va-tro-nol is Amer- 
ica’s favorite nasal 
medication. 





The use of Va-tro-nol and VapoRub 
is an essential part of Vicks Plan 






















If a Cold 
Strikes — 


Fe To relieve dis- 
(“ Gp comforts and in- 
HFA vite healing, rest- 
ful sleep, rub throat, chest, and back with 
Vicks VapoRub at bedtime. 


This specialized medication goes right to 
work to bring relief two ways at once. (1) 
It penetrates the surface skin and stimulates 
like a warming, comforting poultice. (2) Its 
medicinal vapors, por een: fs body heat, are 
breathed into the cold-irritated air passages. 
And when you see 
how distress of the 
cold is relieved, you 
will understand why 
Vicks VapoRub is a 
trusted, indispen- 
sable friend in 3 out 
of 5 homes. 
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Helps HAIR BEAUTY 





An Effective Aid in Combatting 
Dandruff, Excessive Falling Hair! 


Does your hair — lifeless, lustreless ? 
Or do you have Dandruff, Itching Scalp 
or Excessive Falling Hair? See how strik- 

ingly effective Glover’s Mange Medicine and Sys- 

tematic Massage is as an aid in relieving these con- 
ditions. This medicinal treatment helps bring out the 
natural beauty of your hair. Persist and the result 
will speak for itself. 

Use Glover’s Modicond Soap for the Shampoo— 
specially compounded for use with the Medicine. 
Cleanses thoroughly; leaves the hair soft, lustrous. 


Now TWO Sizes! 
Glover’s Mange Medi- 
cine is now available in 
two sizes for your con- 
venience—Large Econ- 
omy Size, 75¢; Small 
Size, 40¢. At all Drug- 
gists. 

FREE! Learn how to 
take care of your scalp 
and hair. Glover’s 
booklet treats this sub- 
ject fully. Write forit 
today to GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 
Fou Avenue, New Y City. 
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ME DICINE 
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APPLICATION 
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Your Quilt is Simply Stunning, 
Marie! Where Did You Get It? 


I Made It My- 
self With Lockport 
Quilting Cotton. 











LOCKPORT 


COTTON & WOOL BATTING 


% Quilts, comforters, eee ee we 
Lock Cotton or Wool batting have 


fuffy, puffy 
feel dy people exclaim “How lovely!” oe 
Sat smooth sheet of cullatent sles 


Ba 

thickness ey your quilt. They handle like cloth, hee Fo 
stitching easy, prevent , soaring, Sanat ing, lumps, thin spots. 
Remem the name RT— insist on it when you 


buy batting at your local dry goods or department store. 


SPECIAL OFFER pret Wrote tall color of working 
uilt patterns, comforter instructions, and helpful hints. 
ddress: Dept. B-2 


LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. 





Role 4 te) arm, ha & 


YES, HE IS THE MAN | 








who does those unforgettable cartoons in 
Ghe Sunday School Times 


| 
Such picturing of the heart of the 





E. J. PACE 
Sunday school lesson as makes one’s own heart 
leap with gratitude Ask fora free specimen copy 

| THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
| 325 N. 13th St. Dept G4, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Ladies everywhere are building steady repeat- 

business in art needlework. No experience neces- © 

sary. Sell from Catalog. Buy direct from manufacturer whole- 

Po retail. Write for money making; plan, sample 
terinls and FREE catalog. 

EMBROIDERY GUILD, 740 Sreadway, Dept. 417, New York. 


AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
FREE—Surprise Gift Offer. FREE instruc- 
tions, sample book. 1001 colors. New Win- 
ter Style Flash. 73 New Models FREE. Write 
WOOL TRADING CO., Estab. 1920. 
361 Grand St., Dept. 75, "New York City 
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\ PHARISEES THANKSGIVING 


@ 





E WAS a big man in his com- 

munity and a very important man 

in his church. He stood one day 
in the broad entrance of the sanctuary 
and watched an unassuming fellow who 
had perhaps no claim to social distinc- 
tion but who was at least contrite and 
humble. Both men had come to the holy 
place for the same to pray. 
Presently the man of affairs offered his 
supplication as follows: “God, I thank 
thee I am not as other men: extortioners, 
unjust, adulterous, or even as this pub- 
lican.” But the publican smote upon his 
“God be merciful to me 





purpose 


breast and said, 
a sinner.” 

The wisest 
passed this judgment upon the two peti- 
tions: “I tell you that this publican went 
down to his house justified rather than 
the other, the Pharisee.” 

The parable is a good story for Thanks- 
giving. Too many of us are inclined, 
consciously or unconsciously, to thank the 
Almighty that we are not as other men. 
The temptation affects not only individu- 
als but nations. A few years ago we 
Americans were thanking God that we 
were not on the dole as was England. 
that we were not passing through a period 
of inflation as was Germany, and that 
we were not menaced by great army 
of unemployed as was France. We talked 
then about two automobiles in every 
garage and as though machines would 
roll in a golden economic age. We did 
not need social security and our budget 


Teacher who ever lived 


was balanced. 

Well, we walk 
more softly as this 
Thanksgiving ap- 


H Ow 


HAVE. traveled 


many things. 


I Have Been Places 


much and have seen 


Fe By Dr. Daniel A. Poling - 


Certainly I have a right to be grate- 
ful for blessings and I am a contemptible 
fellow when I do not say “thank you” to 
the friends who have helped me and to 
the Creator who has showered good gifts 
upon me. But when I draw the contrast 
between my real or fancied station and 
that of a less fortunate brother, I class 
myself with the Pharisee. 

I always remember with a kindling 
warmth in my heart the evening in Ari- 
zona when a Mormon neighbor came into 
our house. He placed milk, meat and 
vegetables upon the table, saying, “I 
thought you might use these, since you 
have just arrived.” By every word and 
movement he was grateful for his good 
fortune, and he was equally thankful for 
the privilege of sharing it. It is the sec- 
ond gratitude that makes the difference 
between a Pharisee and a publican. 

I used to see a gray-haired man stand 
upon the porch of his stone house that 
overlooked the Hudson river. He would 
turn his face toward the west and lift it 
into the sunset. His eyes were sightless, 
but his soul was filled with vision. Watch- 
ing him there, I never forgot to thank 
God for my own eyes and then to thank 
Him again that my neighbor possessed 
the sunset, too. Some things were his 
that I have never known. 

The commonest things of life, the 
benefits we overlook or ignore, are the 
most wonderful gifts of all. Let us be 
thankful, then: Thankful not that we are 
better than our fellows, but thankful for 
the common Fa- 
therhood of God. 
Thankful that even 
though we suffer 
there is a ministry 





proaches. 
easy it is for one 
individual to decry 
another or for one 
community to be- 
little its neighbor 
and for a nation 
to despise a peo- 
ple beyond the 
frontier. When we 
are more fortunate 
than our fellows 
it is well for us 
to remember that 
“pride goeth be- 
fore a fall” and 
that prosperity 
may pass with the 
season. 


I have seen baby rabbits 
In a fur lined nest— 
Hidden by tall grasses, 
In April, on the farm. 


| have walked much and have listened often. 


I have heard clear waters 
Falling over smooth pebbles 
In the old cow pasture, 

In June, on the farm. 


[ have risen early and gone forth shivering 


That I might see the sun rise 
Over a colorful hill 

Coated with hoar frost, 

In October, on the farm. 


I have walked silently and talked discreetly 


In a warm room 
Where my small son slept in his crib 
While snow whirled outside, 
In December, on the farm. 

Yes I have been places and have seen 
things. 


Urs. R. T. Poyner, Mo. 


in pain. Thankful 
that while we can- 
not be always de- 
livered from dis- 
appointment and 
even disaster we 
have always avail- 
able, if we are 
friendly, the com- 
panionship of 
friends. Thankful 
at last for God’s 
promise that He 
will not leave us 
comfortless or 
alone in our trou- 
bles. “And lo I am 


. ” 
with you always. 
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YOU GAN MARE sires sum 


O YOU hoard things? Coffee cans? 
D Berry baskets? Paper containers? 

Do you like to go snooping 
around the five-and-ten? Like to spend 
lots of time in the kitchen making good 
If you say “yes” at this point, 
then consider that Christmas is drawing 
ear and give full fling to these inclina- 
youre an amateur turned 
professional. The resulting gay boxes will 


things ¢ 


tions Prove 


remind you of the popular peasant wares 
from foreign countries. 


The designs shown transform paper 
cups and other kitchen clutter-uppers into 
attractive holders for cookies, black wal- 

ad 


o 


nut meats, fruit cake, maple sugar, your 
favorite candy, any and all Christmas spe- 
cials—to send city friends in particular. 
All you need purchase is five-and-ten 
enamel. While you're getting it, look 
around ... tin pie plates, trays, wooden 
bowls are also excellent paint-brush sur- 
faces. Decorated, they look like very 
expensive gifts. Stencil patterns are not 
difficult to make. 





(Designs from which to cut stencils for 
decorating sent on receipt of 6¢.) 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Phila., Pa. 
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Does thet Horse Have NA | 


(Continued from page 49) 


Sketched barns and cows and 
sheep. Judged art competitions at county 
Gotten scholarships at art schools 
lor some pretty talented young artists. 
lf that’s bringing art home to the farm, 
I gZuess we ve been doing ‘” 

[ knew what he was talking about. 
Because Christensen had showed me a 
folder full of letters, from Viroqua and 
Superior and Fond du Lac and other Wis- 
consin towns where Curry had visited and 
talked and shown his paintings. Up at 
Superior for example. His day there 
began at 9:30 in the morning with a con- 
ference with country school teachers, dis- 
cussing methods of encouraging creative 
expression in children. At 1:15 in the 
atternoon came a discussion of murals 


tions. 


fairs. 


painted by the farm children of Douglas 
county. That was followed by a talk at 
four o'clock before 500 children and art 
students. 

Curry gets right down to earth with his 
listeners—doesn’t put on any high-falutin’ 
airs. When he goes out around the state. 
he talks with farmers, shares their food, 
is one of them. And when he talks about 
“art” they understand that, too. 

Last summer, the State Fair held a 
Rural Art Exhibit seen by thousands of 
Wisconsin rural and urban folk, with pic- 
tures and sculpture and handicraft repre- 
sented in hundreds of entries. Curry was 
the judge and awarded the prizes, blue 
ribbons and cash to the tune of $500 for 
champion pictures, just as blue ribbons 





Wichita, Kans. Chicago, lil. 
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ROOM FILLING 


Coleman LIGHT 


That Protects Eyes 
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How To Save Children’s Eyes—Iimprove School 
Grades—Shown By Color Matching Test! 


You match colors perfectly in sun light 
as every woman knows. Coleman light is 
so like natural daylight that you easily 
match colors by it too! 

No wonder Coleman light is eye-sav- 
ing, room-filling, a delight for old and 
| young eyes alike! 

Beautiful models as low as $3.95. Ex- 
quisite parchment shades and attractive 
bases. New long life, self-cleaning gen- 
erator. Exclusive Coleman sealed fuel 

| safety—plus famous Coleman operating 
| and fuel economy. 
| See your local 
| room-filling, eye-saving light, 
low as $3.95! 


. = . h 
sodlight 100-ft. area wit 
' COLEMAN LANTERN! 


Flood your farmyard OF nt 
te —s eucl can't spill 
Sow priced as low as $3. 





dealer for Coleman 
now as 








FREE! Mail postal or letter for illustrated bro- 
| ¢chures on Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. Address 
nearest office, Dept. FJ-110. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. (9110) 


Coleman oi: LAMP 


FINISH YOUR 
SEAMS THIS 
MODERN, TIME- 
SAVING WAY 





The greatest dressmaking short-cut since the 
invention of the sewing machine. Saves 
hours of hand pinking, hemming or over- 
casting — for with these shears all seams are 
pinked in advance as you cut the pattern. For 
literature showing complete line of Wiss 
Shears and Scissors write: J. Wiss & SONS 
Co., Dept. D-119, Newark, N. J. 


WIS PINKING 


SHEARS 
Chromium Plated $5.95 
Regular Nickel Plated $495 


(slightly higher in Canada) 



































| PUTA 
STRING ON 
MY FINGER 


to remind mommy 
fo protect me 


against germs . / 
A 


Mother, a baby’s 
= mics are germs [hey at- 
tack his outsides as well as 


So remember to give his skin 





his insides 
daily protection against germs. An 
entire body at least once a day with 
Mennen Antiseptic Oil, as almost all hos 


use the o at 


pital nurseries do. Also... 
every diaper change. 
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As baby grows older, continue to give 
antiseptic protection by using 
Mennen Antiseptic Borated POWDER. It is 
recom! fed by more doctors than all 


ot } powders combined, because it 
§ so ort D 

4 b consult vo doctor at 
regul: tervals concerning vour baby's 


MENNEN 4242 OIL and POWDER 












ITCHY SKIN 
Make this FREE Jest 


T IS DANGEROUS to squeeze | 
and scratch itchy pimples. One | 
=a application of soothing Peterson’s 
Ointment brings QUICK RELIEF 
from the awful irritation of itchy 
‘2 pimples, ugly red rash and other 
skin blemishes due to the external 
causes. Makes the skin look better 
feel better. Wonderful to soothe 
Eczema, itching of feet, cracks be- | 
tween toes. 35catalldrugstores. Money refunded 
if not delighted. For FREE SAMPLE write to 
Peterson Ointment Co., Dept. KB-4, Buffalo, N.Y. 












HERES AMAZING 
RELIEF FOR ACID 
INDIGESTION 
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You never rth whe 
















Bc 
WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH = | 


10. 230 


WEEK a pe 
bods s hos ( scot 


(depending 
PLACED VPREE.. Big re 
! s 


sadived new cars Char 
earned $120 ir e week and r 
cars, as extra bonuses. Extra 
Personal use sent with 

send size n 


postal for s w 





1LKNIT. HOSIERY co. 
REENFIELD, OHIO 


ER Ye Price 


Easy Terms 
Only 10c a Day 


Save over \% on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 
All late models completely refinished like 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Big free Cg shows actual machines day 
in full colors. —- op ices. Send at once. Trial 
Free co yping included. | 
Monroe St. | 


231 Ww. 
sntiecnaitenel Typewriter Exch., dept. 1175, Chicago 


w 
Midway R-44 
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Always Carry 
FOR ACID 


INDIGESTION 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the cons tant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate 5c and 50c at druggists... If your 
druggist hasn't it, ee t waste money on substi- 
tutes, out send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous rial box. ©. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box: Box 2704-K ELMIRA, N. YY. 


Tyee CHEAP OIL BURNER 


WHY COOK OR HEAT woe ee or Woop 
Quick heat at turn of valve—hotter Aer nner 
ne Arnage 7 or drudgery. Burns 


il new way no clogging up 


SENT ON TRIAL feis.d 


nd econo wr prewinai 


FREE BURNER ores ore 


UNITED PACTORIES. N2372 Factory Building, Kansas City, Mo. 














agents who will demonstrate and 
Wonderful money-maker. Write 
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and prizes were given for champion 
calves. 

Next February at Farm Home Week 
women and men from Wisconsin farms 
will spend a week, learning what has, and 
can, be done in making more beautiful 
rural homes. So it goes. 

“Is it bringing results?” I started to 
ask Curry and then laughed—for I had 
seen the results myself in more ways than 
one. Up at the Weyauwega fair just 
lately. for example. I had seen amazing 
exhibits—drawings of pets and farm ani- 
mals and landscapes. little clay models of 
sheep and cows. by farm children 
under the guidance of their school teach- 
ers; intricate embroidery and quilting 
done by the mothers: wood carving and 
metal work created by farm fathers. 

“And it’s only the beginning,” Curry 
remarked. “Just give us a little more 


made 


time.” 
When I 
over heels in just the sort of a situation 
that Dean Christensen had dreamed of 
back in Denmark. In the darkness of thé 
Agricultural Hall auditorium, I saw John 
on the platform with a pointer in his hand 
and one of his paintings flashing in color 
on a screen behind him. Around me were 
a couple of hundred boys, young farmers 
in their early twenties. down at Madison 
for the Farm Folk School, getting their 
culture first-hand from Curry tonight as 
zgarnishing for the farming 


saw Curry again, he was head 


scientific 


menu which forms their regular daily 
diet. 

They were listening intently as Curry 
talked about his pictures, illustrating 


them with lantern slides. 

he was say- 
ing. “This section used to be beautiful 
country but now it’s in the Dust Bowl 
and here’s a sketch I made of the govern- 
ment soil erosion project up in LaCrosse 


“Here's ‘Spring Shower’ ” 


county.” 

The boys around me lean forward in 
their seats, as a quick pencil study re- 
places a famous Curry 
hangs in the Metropolitan 
New York City. 

“I did this one day when I went out 
on the Coon Valley project with Dean 
Christensen. See—there are the dams, 
constructed to stop that ditch zigzagging 
through the field. and over there are 
samples of strip farming.” 

A fiery black Percheron stallion flashes 
onto the screen with a young man hang- 
ing’ onto his head rope with both hands. 

“I did that during the Little Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition held here last 
winter. There’s Ronald Nelson, an Ag 
Short Course student from Union Grove, 
with the horse. Some of you know him.” 

The boys around me stir at his words 
and I hear low admiring murmurs—“Boy, 
what a horse. . Didja ever see such a 
beauty. ... Looks like he’s going to 
jump right off the screen!” 

“It'd be a fine thing,” Curry says se 
riously as the boys listen intently, “if 
a community which has raised a distin- 


painting which 
Museum in 


Po ee, 
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guished citizen, or a well bred and excel- 
lent herd of cattle, or a prize-winning 
horse, or developed an unusual food prod- 
uct, could have these celebrated in good 


paintings on the walls of community 
buildings. Hang their pictures beside 


those of George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln in your schoolrooms. They 
deserve a place there.” 

The boys cheer and whistle, break into 
the rolling rhythms of “On Wisconsin” 
and then stamp out into the night. 
They're bound for their dormitories where 
I've seen them at work and play during 
the fifteen weeks of their concentrated 
course in the University of Wisconsin’s 
Farm Folk School, which is fast becom- 
ing famous. They come off the farms and 
learn about plant growth, chemistry, taxa- 
tion, new machinery—all these and half- 
a-hundred other things that will come in 
handy. But they also learn how to live 
together and how to get more out of life. 
Plans are now under way to have a sim- 
ilar Folk School for Wisconsin farm girls 
soon. 

The Folk School and Curry’s little 
white studio are all part of a dream that 
is coming true. Of that for a 
fuller and richer life for the farmer, I 
hear the words of the artist— 

“[ perhaps can’t do much, but I should 
like to get the people of the state to recog- 
nize that there is art right here. They 
don’t Wisconsin to 
find it. 

“We have art in our rolling green hills, 
dotted with the white of farm houses and 


dream, 


have to go out of 


the red of barns. 

“We have art in the new life constantly 
springing up on the farm—in broods of 
scurrying chicks, in the surprised look of 
the bay colt with a white star on his fore- 
head, in the gambols of young calves 
when they are first let out on grass. Yes, 
and art in a good hog. 

“We also in the shine of 
brown earth as it rolls from the plow- 
share, in the swing of the fork as the 
hired man scatters haycocks after an*un- 
timely rain, and in the healthy gusto with 
which threshers eat their food. All we 
need do now is open our eyes and begin 
to see it.” 


have art 











ae to get home early this evening, 
dear—every window in the house needs 
washing.”’ 
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It’s Different! It’s Swell! 
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2 egg yolks 
2 cups milk _ 
4 tablespoons Minute Tapioca 
4 tablespoons sugar 

easpoon salt 


Y% t 


Mix egg yolks with small a 
Add remaining m1 
rapidly boiling water 
again, stirring frequently. 
cots. Turn into grea 
add 4 cup su 
tion until blen 
Arrange on pue 
(350° F.) 15 minutes. 
enough for company, 


ded, then beat 
Serves 


@ Grand 
creamy masterpiece, 

Another smart 
pie soon, with 
doesn’t “taste, d 
the pie. S 


And send—soon—for a 
Brand-new coc 


March 31, 1940. 













NO MONEY} 
GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ Send Name and Address 
MICKEY MOUSE WRIST WATCH! 


with Chrome Fmish Case and metal bracelet as shown. Or 
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Minute Tapioca 1 
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ee directions on Minute 
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APRICOT CRISSCROSS 


mount of milk in top 
Ik, Minute Tapioca, sugar, 
and cook 8 to 10 minu 
Add lemon juice an 
sed baking dish. Beat 2 egg W 


gar, 2 tablespoons at a time, 
until mixture 


i in crisscross ant 
cme 6. All measurements are level. 


this dish! But to turn out this 





1 teaspoon lemon juice P 
14 teaspoon grated lemon rin 


‘ 
liced canned apricots, 
Oe r cooked, dried 


drained, 0 
apricots 

of double boiler. 

and salt. Place over 
tes after water boils 
d rind. Fold in apri- 
hites until foamy; 
beating after each addi- 
will stand in peaks. 
bands. Bake in moderate oven 


fluffy, 


se genuine Minute Tapioca. 


f 58 miracle-workin 


Pp J ° Pp I J. 

f REE cs Address General Foods De t 

Bate € reek Mich If you live in ¢ anada, address: 
- , 


IS General Foods, Cobourg, 
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Copyrixht 19489, Gener 





Big Cash Commission -- YOURS for st Giving Away > 
FREE Big Colored Pictures with our Well nown WHITe 


CLOVERINE SALVE used for burns, chaps, sores, ete. 
easily sold to friends at 25¢ a box (with picture FREE) and 
re r catalog. SPE CIAL—Choice of 40 gifte for returning 
only $3. Bur 42nd year. Be Firet. Write today for salve 

WILSON CHEM. CO., INC., Dept. 52-K, TYRONE, PA. 


AT LOWEST CUT-RATE PRICES! 
KNITTING WORSTEDS. Su 
Quality. Other unusual values. FREE 
Samples. Inetructions, Color Card & 
New Stvle Book. Surprise Gift Offer. Established 22 Veare 
F &K VARN CO.. 85 Essex St., Dept. Q-12, New York, N.Y. 

















nned fruit in a fruit 
for the thickener. It 
keeps the juice 
Tapioca package. > 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


, : 
ES 


g reci- 


11-39, 


Ont. This offer expires 


al Foods Corp. 








FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will 
beautifully enlarge any snapshot, 
photo, Kodak picture, print or nega- 
tive to 5x7 inches FREE—if you en- 
close this ad with 10c for return mailing. 
Information on a FREE frame with hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Look over your pictures now and 
send your favorite snapshot or n tive to- 
ow as this free offer is limited. 

DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 279, 118 N. 15th St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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FARM RECEPTION BETTER THAN 
CITY—WITH RIGHT RADIO— 





And that’s a fact. Consult your dealer, get a radio set that meets your local 
conditions and you’ll find farm reception clearer and better than city. In the 
1939-40 Zenith radio line, you will find a variety of sets that enable you to 
really fit your needs—in price, performance and appearance. 


(also 


battery packs. 





— purse. You'll be proud of your Zeni 
eeping with the name. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


America’s oldest makers of fine radios—always a year ahead 


NEWS NOTE 


—for many years 
Zenith has guar- 
anteed “Europe, 
South America or 
the Orient every 
day or your money 
back.” (On short 


1% voli—110 volt AC-DC operatton) 


Low drain. Consoles—table models—portables— 
wide range selection all complete with long life dry 


(also—6 voli—110 volt AC-DC operation) 
Over half a million farm folks are enjoying these 
6 volt storage battery Zeniths—low drain—excep- 
tional performance—in many styles. 


ZENITH RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


Record players—and—phonograph radio combina- 
tions in many attractive styles—Zenith perform- 
ance and quality. 


~LONG DISTANCE+ 


FARM RADIO 








22ir 
24° 








‘te= 


ZENITH AC AND AC-DC RADIOS 


In a great variety of models 
and styles—compact—table 
—chairside—console—period. 
What you want is here at the 
price you want to pay. 

Go to your Zenith dealer and see how Zenith fits your needs and 
th Radio. Its quality isin 





See the ZENITH 
Vaal 
and RADIORGAN 


TELEVISION 
CONNECTIONS 


‘122 





e CHICAGO 


*prices siighily higher tn the 
South and West. 


No Tax On WIND 
—/T’S FREE 


run your radio at 50c 
& year power operat- 
ing cost with the 
ZENITH 
WINCHARGER 


—special price when 
bought with radio. 





wave sets.) 
or some 
member 


YOU, TOO =: 


family may be a prey to large round worms 
which are causing so much unhappiness in 
thousands of homes. Watch for the easily 
recognized signs ... finger nail biting, or 
nose picking, or anal itching, or restless 
sleep, or stomach discomfort, or an inclina- 
tion to eat strange things, as these may be 
symptoms of large round worm infestation. 

ont say, “This can’t happen in my home.” 
It can, for the tiny eggs can be carried anywhere by 
flies, pets, flowers, under the nails, etc. Do you recog- 
nize any of the symptoms? Then act at once. Jayne's 
Vermifuge expels large round worms and improves the 
poor appetite and digestion caused by them. Mild, does 
not upset the stomach, requires no dieting or starving. 
Economical. At your druggists. Send for booklet on 
worms to: 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila, 








Here’s farm relief no farmer can afford to 
be without—EN-AR-CO (Japanese style) 
OIL. Stimulates local circulation for the 
relief of pains of Neuralgia, Sprains, Sore 


Muscles, Fatigue and Exposure, also the 
discomfort of Head Colds and Bronchial 






TY Irritation. EN-AR-CO has been doing it for 
over 50 years. Best insurance against a 
Madein crop of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO today 


U.S.A. and get your quick pain relief e « 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 





To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 


Big Saving. 


can relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this 
splendid recipe. It gives you about four times as 
much cough medicine for your money, and you'll 


find it truly wonderful, for real relief 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s no trouble at 
all. Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a pint bottle. Add your syrup and you 
have a full pint of medicine that will amaze you by 
its quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family a long 
time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. 
For real results, you’ve never seen anything better. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, and quickly eases soreness and difficult 
breathing 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway Pine and 
palatable guaiacol, in concentrated form, well-known 
for its prompt action in coughs and bronchial irritae 
tions. Money refunded if it doesn’t please you in 
every way. 

THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ITTING-LOWEST PRICES Free 
For Sport Suits—Coats— Dresses Samples 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
J.C. YARN CO. (Dept. FJ-11), 111 S»ring St., N.Y. 
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YOU GAN 
CARVE THAT TURKEY 


By Paul T. Sturges 
ARVING a turkey is like singing a 


hymn. It is permissible to do it 
standing up or sitting down. 

Get a good carving knife either way 
you do it. One with a flexible blade and 
the sharper the better. You are going 
to have an audience and you want to do 
a neat quick job. Remember that your 
wife is watching you. The impression 
you make before all the company is going 
to make or mar the dinner for her. 
You are like a bull fighter entering the 
ring. Her hopes are pinned on you. 

Now most men would rather have their 
wives take a turkey apart in the kitchen. 
But there is something about the dra- 
matic entry of a nicely-browned turkey 
that has a platter full of turkey parts 
beat a mile. Even a preliminary grand 
tour of the dining room with the whole 
bird won’t do. The guests want to see 
you in action. 

Most women 
encircle a tur- 
key carving 
husband with 
tall goblets, 
sticky salads 
and wiggly 
jelly molds to 
make him show 
how good he is. 
Then they pull 
down the 
shades and 
light a couple 
of candles so 
he’ll have to work like a plumber in the 





You are like a bull fighter 
entering the ring. 





basement. 


ER 
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At this point the temptation of most | 


men is to blink and inquire: 

“Whatsa matter with the lights? Did 
the belt slip off down at the light plant?” 
I don’t advise this, though, if you enjoy 
peace and quiet about the home. 

Your job is just to carve turkey. To 
do this you have the turkey pointed with 
the breast to your left. Grasp the tur- 
key’s leg with your left hand, and cut 
between the thigh and the body until you 
hit the hip joint. If the turkey has been 
well cooked you can pry the leg off. If 
not, sever the hip joint tendon with the 
point of the knife. 

Have a large serving platter at your 
left. Slice a triangular piece off the thigh 
on this platter and then unjoint the thigh 
and drumstick. Whittle slices off the 
thigh and cut them cross ways so there 
will be enough to go around. The idea is 


to give each guest two pieces of dark 





and white meat, and there is more white | 


meat than dark. 


To slice off the white meat, stick your 
fork so it straddles the turkey’s ridgepole | 


First remove 
and slice 


just back of the high point. 
the wing as you did the leg, 


from the wing joint either downward or | 


White 


upward. 


meat slices should run | 


from a quarter to an eighth of an inch | 


thick. 
You want 
clean smooth 


slices and to 
produce them 
your knife 
must be razor 
sharp and your 
turkey not 
overdone. Oth- 
erwise it will 
flake off. Ask 
your wife to 
take out the 
neck and wish- 
bone before the bird is put in the oven. 

Another way to take off the white 
meat is to impale the turkey between the 
ribs and hold it that way. Cut the rip 
cord that holds the dressing and serve 
it with the serving spoon. Put a spoon- 
ful of dressing on a plate, some dark 
meat on that and white on top. 

In serving, give the old folks the pref- 
erence. Grandma and grandpa like dark 
meat from the second joint. 

A fourteen pound turkey will serve 
eight or nine people without crossing 
over to the far side of your turkey. Fin- 
ish up one side first. But if you do have 
to go over to the other side don’t get 
Turn platter and all, just like 
an engine on a roundhouse turntable. 
Never try to approach a turkey from the 
off side. They are like a cow that way. 

Everyone is served now. Your glance 
wanders over the table. No one sees you 
but Mamma and there is a proud look in 
So you sit down and poke 
under the turkey for that delicious piece 
of dark meat which you hid amid the 





served now. 


Everyone is 
Your glance wanders over 
the table. 


excited. 


her eyes, 


general excitement. s 
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NEW FAST DRY MACA YEAST 


Works in a Hurry-— 
Needs No Refrigeration! 


ACA is a new form of yeast for 

home baking—no other equals 
its unique combination of advantages. 
About two years ago, MACA was 
announced in a restricted district. 
Since then the demand has grown 
by figurative leaps and bounds. 
And this, mind you, with practically 
no sales effort or drive behind it. 

What does this indicate? To us it 
seems an extraordinary endorsement 
of the product itself, mute testimony 
that housewives iike it! Well, why do 
they like it so much? These may be 
the reasons: 

(1) MACA is a dry yeast, yet it 
works fast. (2) It is keepable sim- 
ply on the pantry shelf. That is, it 
retains its ferment quality for days 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashiand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
ckage of MACA YEAST 
copy of the new MACA Recipe Book. 

















Answers to Questions 
About Maca Yeast 
In addition to its bak- 
ing use of course Maca -- nae ERE 
can be eaten. It con- 
tains vitamins Bj and | Name.............. 
6 and the other vita- Address or R.F.D.. 
min factors of yeast, , 
all naturally present. hoes ceed eb ous 


You may paste this on a penny postcard. 
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or even weeks without refrigeration. 

Women have written us that 
““MACA ave me my biggest thrill 
in 14 years baking experience’’ ; 
that ‘“‘MACA has the good points 
of bothdry yeast and wet or ‘fresh’ 
yeast’’. Enthusiasm, genuine and 
honest expressions—maybe you'll feel 
the same way once you try MACA. 

No tricks to work; no magic to per- 
form; nothing new to learn. Just 
follow your favorite straight dough 
method and you should have success- 
ful baking results. 

Try MACA YEAST today. You 
can get it at most grocers’ or your 
store will gladly order it for you. If 
you want to try MACA before you 
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la mid utomatic PENOLL—12 colored LEADS 
For selling 4 boxes bes alve at 250 each re- 
mitting $1 $1.00, Order I “OUR Salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 117  Wooossoro, 
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MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Yoo can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 40th yr. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 


Dept. 711, 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Name 





City State___Age—_ 
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TRADE FOR ALADDIN WHITE 


LIGHT 


HELP Children Get BETTER Grades 

Any old lamp now worth 

$1.00 on New Aladdin that has SAVE 

won 7, R users by white- 

ness and steadiness not MON EY 

surpassed even by electricity. Y burning 
Sew at night, read finest 94% air 

print, save precious eyes from 6% oil. 

strain of dim, yellow light. No Pump 
One gallon kerosene (coal i 


oil) lasts 50 hours. No noise, 
smoke or smell. SAFE for 
CHILD to operate. 
OFFER LIMITED 
Your dealer will al- 
low $1.00 for any old 
A lamp, any kind or 
condition. See him 
or write for folder 
of new Aladdin 
lamps and shades. 
Do it quick and get 
that dollar trade in. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 


__Chicage + Illinois 


















ink them together 
in yourmind! 


T’S easy to get quick relief from s 
nostrils with Mentholatum. 
soothing ointment reduces the 


tuffy 
This 
local 


congestion, thus helping to clear the 


breathing passages. Mentholatum 


also 


checks sniffiing, sneezing, soreness due 
to colds. It soothes irritated membranes 
and promotes healing. And its vapors 


likewise carry comfort deep into 
cold-infested air passages. 





the 
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1910 Farnam, Omah 
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wee Studios, Dept. 33 
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Dye ail tabrics—dresses, su 


COST! One hundred popular shac 
package 10 cents, 3 for cents, 


USHING & CO., Dover-Foxcroft, 





ts, lingerie, rug 
rags, etc—beautiful lasting colors AT LESS 


les! One 
7 for 50 


canes or 16 for_$1.00_postpaid. Catalog free. 


Me. 
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(Continued from page 51) 


Sprite had given the alarm. Orson 
Root’s boy had gone down toward the big 


swamp looking for muskrat signs and 
heard her howling. He thought it was 


some dog that had been caught in a trap 
and went to her. What he found sent him 
kiting for home. 

Orson called Dick Richards, the sheriff, 
and Dick made good time. He 
fast that he arrived ahead of Jim and me. 


drove So 


Sprite was still howling, her nose 
pointed at the sky, and it gave you the 


shivers. That poor little thing, mourning 
for the man who had taken all the joy 
out of her life! 

Blair lay on his face in the naked 
sweet fern and brown brakes, his gun 
beside him. 

“Now, how did he kill himself here?” 
Dick asked, because that’s what we 
thought, understand: That Blair’s death 
had been an accident. The thought of 
suicide struck me but just then Jim 
picked up the gun and showed us the 
unfired shells in the chambers. No, he 


couldn’t have 


hadn’t killed himself. He 


shot himself and reloaded that gun be- 
cause his whole left side, just below the 
ribs, was torn away. 


said Dick and 
fog run 


“Somebody killed him!” 
I felt a creep like descending 
down my spine. 

For several minutes I couldn't say what 
I knew I had to say. I was thinking of 
that boy, goaded and bullied and of how 
his eyes had held thunder. It was one of 
the hardest things I ever did but I had to 
tell it, about his demands for money and 
of how he’d asked where Blair went. 

“That’s it!” Dick interrupted. “He ran 
the car into old tote road, cut 
through here on foot, met the old man 
and shot him down.” Then he asked 
sharply: “What was that about money?” 

I told that again, my feeling for the 
boy going into a sickness. 

“And Blair had plenty,” I had to say. 
“He was a man to carry money. The 
other night there was an argument on the 
and everybody had 


some 


currency question 


their bills out, reading what was engraved 
had three 
began 


$500 bills. . 
through 


on them. He 


At that Dick 


going 





“Do you think I can drive it by myself 
now, Dear?” 





Next 
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Why force your children to take harsh, sick- 
ening medicines when they are constipated? 
time your youngsters need a laxative, 
do as millions of modern mothers do... give 
them Ex-Lax! No coaxing necessary, because 
Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious chocolate. 
What’s more, it’s a gentle laxative—kind to 
sensitive little tummies. It moves the bowels 
smoothly, easily ... without forcing or strain. 
Ex-Lax is as good for grown-ups as it is for 
the children. At all drug stores—10¢ and 25¢. 
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Blair’s clothes. He found the bill-fold in 
the left-hand shirt pocket—empty. 

“See?” he said. “It’s murder and rob- 
bery!” 

But Dick missed the most important 
thing. It was Jim who saw that. 

“Look!” he said, taking the bill-fold. 
“Three of the pellets patterned high. 
They went clear through and the money’ll 
be marked.” 

Yes, the bills would be marked and the 
boy would be headed for Detroit, likely, 
and Dick high-tailed it for a telephone. 

I’m telling you all this grisly stuff be- 
cause it meant so much to Sprite. When 
Jim spoke to her after they’d carried 
Blair out to the road it was the first time 
she’d ever listened to words of sympathy 
from a man who understood dogs. Young 
Blair had tried but he wasn’t a dog man. 
Jim Puddyfoot was. 

“Such a nice little dog!” Jim said. 
“Come in here, nice little dog,” he said. 
“Come on in. . 7 

She began to edge toward him, trem- 
bling a little. She got down on her belly 
and crawled close but not within reach. 
Knowing dogs as big, homely Jim does, 
he didn’t hurry her. He just kept talk- 
ing, and then hitched himself nearer, his 
one hand held out. She sniffed it timidly 
and when he tried to touch her head she 
ducked and cringed. 

But distrustful as she was Jim’s voice 
kept her from bolting and he finally got 
his hand on her head. Then her tail com- 
menced to waggle ever so slightly. Just 
the tip of it twitched at first and then all 
of it and finally her whole hind quarters 
commenced to wiggle and she went creep- 
ing into Jim’s arms and lay her head on 
his knee. She lifted one hind foot trying 
to get up on his lap and whimpered from 
the sheer joy of having found the one 
thing she’d missed all her life. She looked 
up into his face and panted and her eyes 
just glowed! Well, Jim stood up after a 
while and Sprite jumped to her feet and 
panted up at him. That’s the way a dog 
smiles, panting. 

“I guess we better take her with us,” 
Jim said. “Everybody’s gone.” 

So we started for town with Sprite on 
the seat between us, her head on Jim’s 
lap. Our minds were full of murder but 
I did notice how often she lifted her head 
to look into Jim’s homely, friendly face. 

Jim was plenty worried about the case. 
What I’d told him about the boy upset 
him. 

“He’s something like Sprite,” I told 
him. “Fine and sensitive, if you under- 
stand.” 

“Maybe the kind that can be driven to 
murder,” he said and scewled. “Of 
course,” he said, “the lad may not have 
done it. He may have headed straight for 
Detroit. He might even have picked up 
a rider who could give him an alibi. 
We'll hope for something of this sort. 
But,” he added, “if that marked money 
should be on him. . . .” He shook his 
head. 
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We stopped at Orson Root’s. Orson 
had a broken leg and had sat in his 
window all day. No bird hunters had 
passed his house from the west. I knew 
that none had come in from other direc- 
tions. It looked as if it had to be some- 
body from my place who had killed Blair. 
Half of them were old timers I could 
vouch for; some of the others I didn’t 
know, but considering all things there 
just wasn’t any use suspecting anybody 
but young Blair. 

Doc Wight, the coroner, looked Blair 
over. The shots were sevens and a half, 
the common grouse load, and must have 
been fired from within ten paces. It was 
a deliberate, cold-blooded murder all 
right. 

I’m not going to keep telling you how 
sick I felt about the boy. I’ve never 











just furious! 
George always cuts out the dress and hat 
sales before he lets me have the paper.” 


“Don’t say a word! I’m 


experienced anything quite like that in 
my life. Dick Richards is, just a run-of- 
the country sheriff and he figured all he 
had to do was locate young Blair. But 
Jim is thorough. He searched Blair’s 
clothing and found that, besides the 
money, at least one bird had been taken 
from the man after he was killed. 

You see, Blair had worn a new shoot- 
ing coat. Grouse feathers were in the 
pocket and a smear of blood on the flap, 
which couldn’t have been Blair’s. But the 
bird—or birds—was gone. 

That puzzled Jim. Why should a mur- 
derer take a bird from his victim? He 
wrapped the coat, shirt and bill-fold in 
a paper and started back for my place. 

Some of my folks were back but Jim 
told them he’d wait until the rest came. 

“T'll want all your statements about 
what you heard pass between the Blairs,” 
he said. “But we'll wait. Soon after dark 
everybody should be in.” 

He stressed the “should” a little be- 
cause I know he was half hoping at least 
part of the suspicion would somehow fall 
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on somebody besides the boy. 

And up to a half hour after dark one 
besides Blair was missing. That was 
Wolfe and the longer we waited for him 
the more keyed up I got. If anybody in 
my house had to be a murderer I'd rather 
it would have been Wolfe. My hopes 
that he wouldn’t show up increased with 
each minute that passed. 

But Wolfe came in. He stopped his 
car and let his big pointer out and came 
towards us carrying three birds. 

“Well, Ab,” he said to me, “I filled 
up just before the train pulls out!” He'd 
had seven birds and the three made his 
limit, understand. 

I told him, then, about Blair. 

“My God!” he said, with more feeling 
than I'd given him credit for. “You don’t 
mean it! D’ you suppose... ~ 

He didn’t finish. He looked uneasily 
at Jim. I knew what was on his mind 
and introduced them. “I’ve told about 
the lad,” I said. 

Jim said: “Ab tells me you drove out 
right after the boy. How far did you go?” 

“Out to Ten Cent creek. I parked on 
the old corduroy.” 

“Did you see anything of Blair’s car?’ 

“Not a sign. Of course, I wasn’t look- 
ing for him.” 

“There are a half dozen places,” Jim 
said, “where he could have parked out of 
sight and cut through and met his father.” 

We went in then, and that was the first 
time Sprite ever passed my door; or the 
door of any other dwelling, for that mat- 
ter. She crowded right in with Jim. 

Jim soon went out for that bundle of 
Blair’s belongings, not wanting to let 
such important evidence out of his hands. 
Supper wasn’t much of a meal. Half the 
folks couldn’t eat and before the rest 
were finished Dick Richards came in, 
with a crowd of curious men from town. 

Detroit police were watching the Blair 
apartment, Dick said, and the case was in 
the bag. 

Wolfe came in just then. 

“Listen, Mr. Prosecutor,” he said. “I'd 
figured on hauling tonight. Will I be 
held up for this inquest?” He looked 
at me. “Ab can tell you I'd figured on 
leaving so wanting to vamoose shouldn't 
put me under suspicion.” He chuckled 
and I didn’t like that, somehow. 

“As far as I know, your testimony will 
just corroborate Ab’s,” Jim said. “Unless 
something turns up, likely we can let 
you go. I'll see. We'll take your state- 
ment early.” 

“Swell!” Wolfe said and clapped Jim 
on the shoulder. “I can make a lot of 
miles before I get sleepy and be at work 
right after lunch.” 

Dick was unwrapping Blair’s belong- 
ings. 

“Just wanted to show the boys this 
wallet,” he explained when Jim looked 
concerned. “I told ’em how the money’d 
be marked.” 

“Careful,” Jim said, as if annoyed. 
“Bring that purse back, Dick. If that 
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should turn up missing. . . .” 

He hitched his chair around to the one 
the bundle lay on and put the paper back 
over the coat and shirt. Sprite came from 
under the table and sniffed them. She 
looked inquiringly at Jim and sniffed the 
clothing again. When she looked at Jim 
she waggled her tail; when she sniffed 
Blair’s scent she stopped it. There’s a 
lot of meaning in that, to a dog man! 

Jim was waiting for Rolly McCumber 
who was going to type the statements. 
I commenced to realize that I was tight- 
ening up terribly in the nerves. I thought 
it was just suspense over not hearing 
from the Detroit police, understand, but 
it wasn’t. It was something else in the 
air. And Jim felt it, too. Usually, he has 
all kinds of patience, but when Dick 
came back after that bill-fold to show it 
to some more folks who had come in, Jim 
was real sharp with him. 

“No, no!” he said and put his hand on 
the bundle. “Let that alone, please, 
Dick!” 

The three of them posed so a moment: 
the two men and the dog, I mean, be- 
cause Sprite didn’t miss a word or a move 
of Jim’s. Dick had reached for the bun- 
dle; Jim had stopped him with a word 
and a gesture. They held it, Dick half a 
mind to be resentful, I thought. 

Right then Rolly showed up and Jim 
got to work. There was such a crowd in 
the big room that he asked me if he could 
take the statements in the dining room. 

I was the first and told them all I 
could recall of what had happened be- 
tween the Blairs. I didn’t hold out any- 
thing. But I was so fidgety I couldn't 
blame it all on my feeling for the boy. 
Things that are going to happen get into 
the air, somehow, and screw you all up. 
Jim was jumpy, too, especially when the 
*phone rang. 

“I’m anxious about those bills, Ab,” he 
said. “It'll pretty much hinge on that.” 

Well, they finished with me. 

“Who’s the man who wanted to get 
away?” Jim asked. “Wolfe? Let’s have 
him next.” 

Wolfe had changed from his hunting 
clothes. He had nothing new to tell; noth- 
ing that I hadn’t told. Jim finished with 
him just as Detroit called. 

The ‘phone is out in the hallway. 
There’s a door into the dining room oppo- 
site it and we stood in that while the front 
of the hall filled up with the curious. 

But they didn’t have the boy. They had 
trace of him, because his description and 
the car’s had been broadcast. He had 
stopped about dark north of Detroit with 
tire trouble and was out of money. He'd 
left his gun as security for the bill and 
started on for the city. 

“No money, eh?” Jim said, shoving his 
hands into his pockets. “That’s funny. 


” 
“ee 


“He’s smart!” Dick said. “He’s playing 
safe. He’s cached it someplace. They'll 
get him, though, and he ain’t the kind to 
stand up under questioning.” 
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Jim went back to his chair and sat 
down and took Sprite’s muzzle in his 
hands. He sat there for quite a spell, 
thinking it over. 

“I think, Dick,” he said finally, “we 
might use a little help. To be honest, I 
hope it isn’t the kid we want. If the state 
police could send a detective in it might 
keep us from skidding. It certainly looks 
as if the going might be tough.” 

“Now. ... Where were we?” asked Jim. 
“Let's finish with Mr. Wolfe so he can go.” 

“Ttll be all right then?” Wolfe asked. 
“That certainly “Il be swell of you, Jim!” 

His familiarity grated on me. 

There wasn’t much more to ask. Jim 
stood behind Rolly and read over the 
statement and took down Wolfe’s address. 

“We'll call you if we need to,” he said, 
“and thanks.” 

They shook hands and Wolfe went back 
to his room. 

Wolfe came out of his room just as 
Dick got his call through. The front end 
of the hallway was jammed. He had his 
suitcase and gun in one hand and his 
string of birds in the other. He hesitated. 
looking at the crowd ahead and edged 
into the dining room to go out that way. 

[ looked at his string. which was a 
good one. He had his ten grouse and 
nearly his limit of woodcock. They were 
in one of these leather game carriers 
with a loop for each bird’s head to pass 
through so its own weight will keep it 
from slipping out. 

He came sideways through the door. 
and the swung against Sprite. 
Out of the tail of my eye I saw her whirl 
and thought he must have stepped on her 
tail . . . until he spoke. 

“Let go, damn you!” he said. So 
sharply that Dick held up a hand for 
caution and Jim turned to look, startled. 

“What the hell’s that dog doing?” 
Wolfe snapped. “Let go that bird. you!” 

Then I saw that Sprite had one of his 
birds. She had it in her mouth. the head 
still fast in the carrier loop, and was 
braced backward. 

“Say, will you let go?” Wolfe cried. 

He put down his suit case and reached 
for the bird and I saw an orange flare 
come into Sprite’s eyes. Then she growled. 
Yes, sir, she growled, deep in her throat, 
and Wolfe made a funny sound and 
jerked at the string and the bird’s head 
came off and Sprite stood there, holding 


birds 


the body up to Jim. 

This thing happened in seconds. Jim 
began to say something, I don’t know 
what. He was smiling, though, and Wolfe 
laughed. Queerly. 

“That pooch wants my birds,” he said. 
“She pulled his head off.” 

He stepped forward, then, and reached 
again for the bird but Sprite ducked. 
She backed off and sat down on the other 
side of Jim as a well trained retriever 
should and held the grouse up to him. 

“Well!” said Jim. “Well, little dog! 
This for me?” 

That was a casual question. He was 
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only amused, then, Jim was. But when 
he put his hand down and the bird rolled 
to his palm he wasn’t amused. 

“What's this?” he said, and his voice 
was sharp. 

I don’t know yet whether Wolfe made 
a movement to grab the bird or not. I 
think he just lunged to get past Jim. But 
Jim had seen what was sticking out of 
the bird’s breast. He had seen the corner 
of what had been poked into the bird’s 
breast after the crop had been drawn 
out. It had been poked in through a 
small slit and the slit drawn together 
again with thread taken from the button 
of a hunting coat. Sprite had caught 
Blair’s scent on that bird. She had re- 
trieved that particular bird once before, 
herself. She had retrieved it to the man 
who was then her master but that night 
she had a new master who had watched 
closely other things that carried Blair’s 
scent and she was retrieving the old 
master’s bird for the new. She’d pulled 
the bird’s head off in the game carrier 
and there it was, sticking out from where 
the crop had been: the corner of a five- 
hundred-dollar bill! 

Well, Jim tripped Wolfe as he barged 
past and we had him down and held him. 
And Jim took the three bills from the 
bird’s breast and held them to the light 
and saw the shot holes in each. And put 
them in Blair’s bill-fold and the perfora- 
tions matched and Wolfe went to pieces 
and begged for mercy. 

“Get Detroit!” Jim snapped at Dick. 
“Call ’em off! Don’t let ‘em take that 
boy in. Save him that!” 

Wolfe had killed Blair, you see, know- 
ing suspicion would fall on the boy. And 
he’d done the smart thing and not hurried 
away. But he’d wanted to conceal the 
stolen money in the least probable place 
where it would be looked for if searching 
began. So he'd taken the bird from 
Blair’s game pocket to be sure he'd have 
one to bring in. It wasn’t until evening 
that he could shoot straight enough to 
bring in the three and make his play good. 

He had overlooked just one bet: 
Sprite’s good nose, her loyalty to her 
master and the fact that, though Blair 
was dead. she had a master to retrieve to 
that night. 

So that’s the story of nice little Sprite. 
She’s no dog with human understanding. 
She’s just a nice little setter—a little dog 
with a master who loves dogs and with a 
home where bird dogs belong. 
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Labor has a forty-hour week. 


Farmers often wish 





LOW-COST SEEDING 


(Continued from page 39) 


important item when the good derived 
from such a crop depends on how much 
total growth it makes. 

Usually the seeding catches without 
covering the seed. In most fields it can 
be covered lightly with a regular culti- 
vator or a weeder. 

Because of speed Mr. Watts also uses 
this method of seeding even in open fields 
where there is no cash crop growing. 
Under these circumstances, the seed is 
covered with a tractor-drawn disk har- 
row, set as shallow as possible and pulled 
at comparatively high speed. This throws 
a thin sheet of soil on the seed. 

Mr. Watts also finds this method of 
seeding practical for sowing clover and 
timothy in winter wheat. 


LUGS VS TIRES 

“WHEN the ground is soapy on top, as 
in corn-picking time, lugs are fine to have 
on tractor wheels,” says C. S. Moritz, 
Bureau county, Illinois. “For usual field 
work there is a big saving in fuel and a 
ereat deal of satisfaction in rubber tires. 
We have two tractors—one on rubber, 


° 
one on steel. 


FASTER CORN PICKING 
FASTER corn picking is what horseless 
farmer Donald Zahn wants when he 
starts with tractor-drawn picker on his 
200 acres of Hoosier corn in fall. To get 
it he opens up the fields by picking a 
strip eight rows wide entirely around the 
field. 

After that, on the ends of the field 
where eight turning have been 
planted with four-row planter, he works 
the ridges down with tractor and disk 
harrow. Then he can go back and forth 
picker without getting jolts 
“Jolting over 32 ridges 


rows 


with the 
on the turns. 


each round of the field isn’t good for 
picker, tractor or operator,” he says. 

Picked corn is hauled from field to crib 
by motor truck. Zahn lengthened the 
picker elevator almost six feet to let his 
two motor trucks slide under and fit 
nicely as trailers. A truck is driven into 
place, trailer hitch is made, motor is 
turned off (truck gear in neutral), and 
the tractor with mounted picker goes 
ahead. 

When the truck is filled, the rig stops. 
the truck is unhitched, its motor is 
started, and it backs out and moves away. 
Another truck takes its place. 


EMERGENCY ELEVATOR 

“AS AN emergency grain elevator, we use 
a silo filler.” writes E. R. G., Missouri. 
“We dig holes to set the wheels and 
blower-housing in. This makes it low 
enough to back a truck up and let the 
grain run into a box feeder with sloping 
sides which we built onto it. 

“We remove knives from the cutter so 
the grain will not be damaged. We ele- 
vate grain perfectly to overhead bins a 
good many feet from the ground.” 


BUR CLOVER HARVESTER 
SWEEPING by hand with large stiff 
brooms—that has been the simplest way 
of harvesting bur clover seed. 

That helps to explain why bur clover. 
a legume that does well on sour soil in 
the South, made such slow headway. 

A crude harvesting method like that 
wasn’t good enough for a crop which has 
shown definite advantages over hairy vetch 
and Austrian winter peas in the South; 
and so, when the demand for bur clover 
seed reached such proportions that hand 
methods of harvesting were out of the 
question, Howard Stovall, Coahoma 
county, Mississippi, invented a mechan- 
ical harvester. 

It is largely because of this harvester 
(the first one was built several years ago) 





Stovall’s harvester—sweeping with a broom was too slow 
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OF FARMING 


for a forty-hour day. 








that 6,788,000 pounds of bur clover seed | 


were planted in Mississippi last year, and 


most of it was harvested by Howard | 


Stovall at the rate of 1,000 bushels of 
seed a day. 

The harvesting rig consists of the 
chassis of an old automobile with the 
transmission put in backwards, making 
an overdrive to get the right fan speed on 
a cotton-dryer fan equipped with a plate 
on the front to keep the seed from going 
through the fan and to prevent threshing 
of seed from the burs. 

This gasoline motor-driven harvester 
is mounted on a flat body on a two-mule 
wagon. It is equipped with two large 
pipes, one a suction pipe which picks up 
the seed after the vines have been re- 
moved with a side delivery rake, and one 
which blows the seed into a high wagon 
body pulled behind the wagon in front 
(both drawn by one team of mules). A 
screen top over the wagon body lets the 
dust pass through. The seed drops below. 

The suction created by the fan pulls 
the seed from the ground through a long 
pipe on the end of which is a nozzle that 
hugs the ground as the rig travels over 
the field. 

There are now 19 of these harvesters 
in operation in the Mississippi Delta. 


FEED GRINDING 
THE silo has competition in the portable 
feed grinder, thinks H. L. Myers, Stark 
county, Ohio, whose experience follows: 
“I grind and mix feeds for farmers, 
calling at their homes every two weeks. 
I have been operating a portable feed 
grinder for years. Two years ago last 
March I bought a combination feed 


grinder and molasses feed impregnator. | 


During the balance of 1937 we used 27 
tons of blackstrap molasses in farmers’ 
feeds. The following year, 1938, we used 
74 tons of molasses and we expect to use 
about 180 tons this year. 

“Last year wheat was cheap, so we got 
up a wheat ration that worked out very 
well for horses, calves, steers and dairy 
cattle. We ground and mixed 30 pounds 
of hay, 55 pounds of wheat and 15 pounds 
of blackstrap molasses. During the past 


15 months we have used up several thou- | 


sand bushels of wheat this way. Every 
Customer claimed a saving in feed costs. 

“Some of the hay we used was good 
alfalfa, some poor. At some farms we 
used clover or timothy. Some of this hay 
had been in the barn for several years. 
Last winter we ground many acres of 
matured shock corn (adding molasses). 

“Some of my customers plant quite a 
lot of soybeans. They cut some green 





for hay and let the others ripen. These 
are ground with grain, mixed with mo- | 


asses,” 
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17 TRACTOR 
COMPANIES 





HAT’S BEHIND THE NEWS that most leading 

tractor companies today are making high com- 
pression models? What does it mean to farmers who 
are thinking about buying new tractors soon? Sim- 
ply this: Tractor companies know that farmers want 
the most powerful tractors they can buy for their 
money—tractors that have the power to plow through 
“*tough”’ soil, or plow in higher gears, or haul more 
implements, and still be economical of fuel and oil. 
Tractor engineers have proved that a tractor gives 
more of all these advantages when it has a high 
compression engine, designed to burn regular-grade 
gasoline. Furthermore, such tractors give better 
idling and eliminate the nuisance of frequent adjust- 
ments of the radiator curtain. That’s why 13 com- 
panies now make high compression models. 


If you are thinking about buying a new tractor 
soon, whether it is a ‘‘baby’’ tractor or a heavy duty 
machine with a six-plow capacity, you will find 
somewhere near you a dealer that sells high com- 
pression tractors. Buy no tractor until you have 
talked with him. Ask him for the names of some of 
your neighbors who have bought high compression 
tractors. Find out what they say about fuel economy, 
added power, greatly decreased oil dilution. Then 
decide if that isn’t the kind of tractor that will do 
your work quicker and save you money. Remember 
also that most low compression tractors can be con- 
verted to high compression by installing high com- 
pression (‘‘altitude’’) pistons or cylinder heads and 
changing to a “‘cold’”’ manifold setting or a ‘‘cold”’ 
manifold. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. manufacturer of anti- 
knock fluids used by oil companies to improve 
gasoline. 
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POWER 

MORE ACRES PER GALLON 

| MY FIRST tractor, bought in 1916, used 
| 3.25 gallons in plowing an acre, a 1919 | 
| model used three gallons, and one bought | 
| in 1926 cut this figure to 2.8. Since 1929 
'we have been operating the farm with 
| experimental tractors, and each succeed- 
ing model has showed added efficiency. | 

Last season the average was 1.54 gal- 

| lons per acre plowed. Our present model | 
weighs half as much as the 1916 job, 
pulls the same load nearly twice as fast | 
| on half the fuel and one-tenth the lubri- | 






Now 15 SHOTS 


as fast as you can 
pull the trigger! 


More sport . . better shooting 
.. than you've ever had with a cating oil. 
.22 cal. rifle! Fire shot after All tractor companies are 
shot so fast that you can hit | claims for fuel economy, some with dis- 
rabbits on therun .. getwood- | tillate-burning motors, others featuring 
chucks, skunks, and other ver- | . é ; . . 

A : ..., | all-fuel jobs, and others going to high- 
min before they’re outofsight! | : 

| compression motors using regular grade 


Savage | gasoline. If there were any outstanding 


differences, it should show up in the re- 


AUTOMATI Cc ce of plowing contests. 


Rifles—Cal. .22 long Rife © | [ attended the Pilot Rock plowing 
3 rifles in one! As automatic, match in western Iowa last fall, where 
ee every type of motor and fuel Was used. 

> { ~2 > > ) . a 

Seages = (sunsscate ullets). Last fall, on account of lack of interest, 
As hand-operated repeater or oe 
. “ horse plowing was eliminated and the 
single shot, takes .22 Long itl fuel 
Rifle or .22 Long or .22 Short second day featured the tractor fuel econ- 
Cartridges. Handsome, man’s- | 
size walnut stock. 
Model 6 Automatic—Tubular Mag- 


azine. Holds 15 .22 $16 25 


L. R. Cartridges. 


Model 7 Automatic—5- $14 25 


shot clip magazine. 


Model 6 


making 


omy contest. 





{t the Plowing Matches 
Two classes were set up, one for rub- 
| ber-tired and another for steel-wheel 
tractors. Reflecting another modern trend, | 
SAVAGE 15 of the 23 tractors entered were on | 
Bolt Action .22 Cal. Rifles rubber. Each contestant was allowed to 
Famous for extreme accuracy. They select the number and size of plow bot- 
bit where you aim! Get the genuine, toms, as well as kind of fuel used. The | 
Model 3—Single Shot. $4.95 total score was figured from four factors 
mnneigines: °° $9.45 weighted as follows: Acres plowed per | 
Model $—Tubular Maz-$13.35 gallon, 30; cost of fuel per acre, 30: 
‘ Peater. depth, 20; and quality, 20°%. Furrows 
averaging six inches or deeper were given 


Send for FREE Catalog 













wae ene eee eee een, | the full 209 on depth. 
oie eae {| After making one round to lay out 
y Send me, free your 1939 catalog. { | back land and adjust plows and tractor, 
1 ] | the main fuel tank was disconnected and 
gy Name wake _ Sd 
: |a special tank, containing exactly one 
Address | gallon of the chosen fuel, was hooked 


up. Motors were again started, the race 
was on, and Heaven help anyone who 
got in the way of those roaring machines | 
with their drivers fighting to get the last 
foot of furrow turned before their engines 
sputtered, coughed and died. 

Feeling was never more tense at a 
horse race than near the finish, when trac- 
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“It’s just an act. She heard someone say 


1 
Write quick for my >» 
people won't eat tough meat.” 


Free Offer. g. 5. mitis, 
8080 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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TRAP LINES 


GEE, BUCK, | 
ARE YOU BUYIN 
NEW TRAPS ? 















SURE, DAN. 
NO OLD RUSTY 
TRAPS FOR ME. 








—# 





AND IM BUYIN’ 
VICTORS TOO- 





gi 


= | THE KIND WITH 

<A EXTRA WIDE, 
<< | TEMPERED 
. 


C 2 _|sree speies. 


Write for Catalog 202 
ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA © LITITZ, PA 
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9) HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 

- Americas First - Exclusively Diesel 
- Practical Thaining 

LOTS OF ENGINES Schoo! courses or stort ot 


home. Pay while you learn 
Wnts > HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 
31-19 Queens Bivd. Long Island City, New York; 2010 Lorre 


bee St. Chicege; 20!6 Son Fernando Rd, Les Angeles; 
447 Monroe Ave Memphis; | 366 Granville St, Vancouver, 6.C 


ANY MAKE 

For a Stradi- 

$60 000.00 varius. More 

9 than 200 oth- 

er famous makes sell from $150 up to 

$20,000. We buy and pay cash for certain 

old violins. If you own an old violin this 
may be worth a fortune to you. Send 2 


in coin for list of names and prices. 


FEDERAL VIOLIN BUREAU, INC. 
Dept. 535 Hagerstown, Maryland 


GARDEN azz ALL- 
a 


Low “FACTORY-TO-FARM”’ Prices. 
2 to 8 Models. 
Walking and Riding Types. 
WRITE for 10 DAY TRIAL PLAN 
sg and BIG FREE CATALOG. 

G. CO., 2611 Front St., GALESBURG, KANS 


nolia Ave., Chicago, til.; 130-C West 42nd St., 
; 668-C North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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tors began to stop all over the field, wher- 
ever the last drop of precious fuel ran out. 

A four-cylinder “high eee | 


SER 


job, burning regular gasoline costing 11.6 

° cents per gallon, took first place with a 
score of 96.1%. Second place went to a 
two-cylinder tractor designed for low- 
crade fuel, using tractor fuel at 9.2 cents. 
Score. 95.69° 


Third place was taken by a tractor like 








the one that placed first, except that it J. V. Kirscu 
was equipped with a lower compression Palmer, Alaska 
motor burning No. 1 furnace oil at 7.5 
cents. The score was 95.6%, with a fuel 
cost of 12.4 cents per acre, the lowest in 









the contest. 
The half point between first and third 
place doesn’t signify much, certainly not 





enough to have much weight in the choice 
of a tractor. Pondering these facts, the | 
reader may well remark: “So what?” 

You know that homely old farm saying: | 
“There’s more than one way to skin a 
eat.” Well, I think this applies to the 
tractor motor problem. Tractor designers, 
working with different type motors de- 
signed for various grades of fuels, have 
all done a mighty good job with the end 








rt) “| bagged a giant moose, the dressed @ “We were wrong! When the 
results fairly close to a toss-up. meat weighing 982 pounds,” writes Mr. water reached my chest, I was swept 
Briefly, here is the gist of this distillate | Kirsch. “Starting back to camp at dusk, from my feet and trapped beneath 
7" versus gasoline motor business. Distill- | we foolishly decided to ford Willow Creek, the foaming mountain torrent! 
. ates contain more heat units per gallon | a very fast mountain stream. We figured Wedged against a rock, and held 
than gasoline but do not vaporize readily. | the 150-pound packs of moose meat would down by the current and my heavy 

keep our feet on the bottom. load, I couldn’t budge! 





Consequently, a distillate motor must be 
started and warmed up on gasoline and 
it must have a hot intake manifold; in 
fact, the entire motor must be kept hot 
to lessen the dilution of crankcase oil 


Gasoline vaporizes readily and ordi- 
narily should be used with a cold mani- 
fold, as heating the mixture would pre- 
expand it and result in a loss of power 


. with condensed fuel. Low compression 
phy ratios must be used: otherwise, distillates | 
will pre-ignite and knock under load. 
—_———} | 
. . . | 
OLS The Cost of Fuel 
‘esol 
| 



































and efficiency. Regular gasoline will 
—— stand more compression without “ping- 
ited ing,” making desirable the more efficient, 
high-compression type motor. 
Stree In order to get best efficiency from 
ee oe any and all fuels, it follows that we must © "I had been carrying my lighted flashlight in one hand, and 
F np have an adjustable manifold heat control still held it. And just in time, one of the packers located me by 
send 25¢ as well as some positive control of motor | its beam! He rushed in, seized my pack rope and managed to 
iC. tend temperature such as an automatic ther- | drag me ashore. I most certainly wouldn’t have lived to enjoy 
. mostat or radiator shutter. Some simple | that moose meat if those ‘Eveready’ (signed) ae ° Q - 
ALL- way of changing compression ratio is fresh DATED batteries had failed me. 4; r 
TEs very desirable. That is about all there NOTE: An “Eveready” flashlight, with “Eveready” batteries, 
ae is to it. will normally continue to burn under water. Try it! . 
Types. \ light, four-cylinder, rubber-tired job, 
— using tractor fuel costing 9.2 cents and 
5 MANS. pulling a three-bottom plow, won last | NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
— years Wheatland economy match with Unit of Union Carbide [Tj and Carbon Corporation 
ve a fuel cost of 11.14 cents per acre, prob- 
ably the lowest ever recorded at a recog- , 
| nized match. Distillates usually show a 
somewhat lower fuel cost but a higher 
> FURS lubricating oil bill, due to the necessity 
oocie ad of higher motor te mperatures and more oa. 
peers fre quent drain periods. : ‘ he hts Farm, Poultry and Lewa 
how Free Gasoline motors are considered more \\ ene Saints, Roofing. Write today, 
AXIDERMY “onvenient to operate, especially on light fifties f: Me Muncie, Indiana 
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FEED “ite 
EARNING POWER 


Think of chopping and safely storing up to 
two tons of hay or fodder every hour, ele- 
vating 100 or more tons of superior quality 
silage per day, separating or grinding 50 to 7 75 
bushels of beans or grain hourly. You can do 
it with Letz construction—it’s unlike any 
other feed mill known. 
Big Mill Performance With Small “Baby” Tractors 
Study the facts and you'll get a Letz. Learn 
about its greater versatility and higher quality 
feed preparation. Learn how you can avoid 
winter work by successfully and safely stor- 
ing cured hay and fodder crops months ahead. 
Write us and see one run. Letz is the one 
mill that does a// these jobs better. 

Chops, stores h Chops, stores sheaf oats 

better pan hed Chops and stores fodder 

Separates beans and corn Makes mixed feed 
Grinds grain uniformly Makes molasses hay-silage 
Send for ‘‘Letz Method of Storing Chopped, Cured Roughages”’ 
SINCE 1884 
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Feed Mill 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE LETZ MFG. CO. Copr. Lets. Mig. 
1145 North St., Crown Point, Ind. : 

Send “Letz Method of Storing Chopped, 
Cured Roughages.”’ 


Name... 


Address. 


I feed 5 
.--Cows ...Steers...Sheep ...Hogs-.-HP 5 
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QUICKER. EASIER WAY 


TO TRAIN FOR 


ACTUAL WORK ON: 


REAL MACHINERY 
IN MY 
CHICAGO SHOPS 


If you are not getting ahead—lIf you see no 
future ahead of you in the work you are 
now doing—then you should give serious 
thought right now to your future. 
Electricity offers to the fellows who will 
prepare for them, many opportunities as 
salesmen, as construction men, power house 
operators, electrical maintenance men, and 
in countless other branches. 
ce Here at Coyne we will give you 12 weeks’ 
Practical shop training on motors, gen- 
erators, armatures, construction work and 
many other branches of Electricity. Be- 
cause my training is ‘Learn by Doing”’ 
training, you don't need previous elec- 
trical experience or advanced education. 


Pay Tuition AFTER Graduation 
If you are short of money you can still get 
this training—for you can pay down a small 
amount and the balance of your tuition 
will be financed for you. If you need 
part time work we will help you get it 
and we will give you valuable employ- 
ment assistance after you graduate. 
Mail coupon today ‘and I’ "‘Iisend you 
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my big free book and all the details. 


eal ee 
H. C. LEWIS, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
5008S, Paulina St., Dept, 89-33, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your big free book and all the facts 
about Coyne training. | 
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or intermittent load work and where there | 
is lots of stopping, starting and idling, a | 
condition quite common with general- | 
purpose tractors, | 

After all, the choice of fuel is quite 


largely determined by gasoline tax laws. 
In states where the tax is not refunded 
on gasoline used in tractors, more farmers 
are forced to use the lower-grade fuels. 
a situation which, in my opinion, is both 
unwise and unjust. 

Our present tractor is a 3,850-pound, 
model, equipped 


high-compression 


rubber-tired, 
with a_ four-cylinder, 
motor for burning regular gasoline. Com- 
pression may be changed in a few min- 
utes for burning lower grade fuels by 
simply installing a different combustion 
head cover. A unique side valve design 
enables this work to be done without 
interfering with manifolds or disturbing 


row-crop 


valve adjustments. 


We ran some economy tests last season 
with this tractor pulling a two-bottom 
plow in four different gears at speeds 


of 214, 284, 3144 and 4% miles per hour. 
Tests were repeated in each gear, using 
a three-bottom plow set at the same depth 
of six inches, with 750 pounds of wheel 
weights added to prevent excessive slip- 
page. In all gears, fuel consumption per 
acre was considerably with three 
bottoms. With both two- and three-plow 
loads, the use of higher gears resulted in 
lowered fuel consumption per acre. 
When pulling three bottoms at 414 
miles per hour, fuel used was 1.17 gallons 
per acre, less than half the consumption 
when pulling two bottoms at 214 miles 
per hour. This extremely low consumption 
was the result of meeting two conditions 
necessary for best economy—a sufficient 
load behind tractor to give maximum 
tractive efficiency, and a full motor load. 


Fred Hawthorn 


ELECTRIC GRINDSTONE 
AN ELECTRIC grindstone that can be 
used with water pan or drip is now on the 
market at reasonable price. For safety, 
it has cast iron guards above the frame. 
These guards fit close enough to make 
the drive waterproof. The stone speed is 
90 revolutions per minute—just about 


less 


the speed you would expect Sonny to 
make, turning by hand. 
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COUGHERS! 


WHY BE AN OUTCAST? 
HERE’S RELIEF! 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public plac es 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. Free from harmful drugs. For generous 
FREE bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept.G-15, 
440 | agin St., New York City. 








; WANTED MEN PAST 40 


If you are past 40 and desire extra money we can 
help to make your full or spare time profitable. Busi- 
ness pleasant and profitable. Operate from your 
home. Call on merchants, shops, schools, churches, 
auto, truck and bus owners, farmers, lodges, public 
| in stitutions, etc. Large manufacturer of approved 
first-aid fire extinguishers, fire alarms, recharges, etc. 
( W rite details about your past experience ete. Address 


Fyr-Fyter Company, Dept. 60-47, Dayton, O. 














Don’t overlook the hundreds of offers in 
the ‘Farmers’ Trading Post” in the back 
pages of this issue. 
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-’ READING 


iv NOT WAl. | 
BARCAINS 


These Magazine Offers have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big values. Orders filled promptly. 


(Farr Jo ournal and Farmer's Wife ia sent for TWO moore all 
whe agazines for One year unless otherwise state 


Club No. 102 Club No. 104 
Pathfinder (weekly) Woman's World, 1 Yr. . ( $2.00 





26 Issues , $2.00 |Househoid Mag.,1 Yr.. 
Woman's World, 1 Yr.. \ Vaiue Breeder's Gazette, 1 Yr. 
Amer.Poultry Jrni.l yr. All For |Amer.Pitry. Jeni.,1 Yr.. 
Mother's Home Life, lyr. 51 06 FARM JOURNAL and 


Value 
All For 
$40 
FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yrs. 
FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yrs. 





Club No. 107 
McCall's Mag., 1 Yr.... , $2.25 
a 's World, 1 Yr. . § Value 
mer.Pitry Jrni..l Yr. .< All For 
FARM JOURNAL’ and ‘1344 
FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yrs. 


Club No. 103 


Woman's World, 1 Yr... 
Household Mag., 1 Yr Value 
Pathfinder (wkly.)261Iss.< All For 
FARM JOURNAL and $400 
FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yrs. 


Club No. 109 


$2.00 





Club No. 110 








McCall's Magazine,1Yr. , $2.50 | McCall's Mag., 1 Yr.... , $2.50 
Household Mag., 1 Yr Value | Household Mag.,1 Yr. § Value 
Woman's Worid, 1 Yr...< All For | Pathfinder (wkly.)26!ss./ All For 
FARM JOURNAL and ($45Q | FARM JOURNAL and \s 50 
FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yes. FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yrs. 





Club No. 112 Club No. 118 





McCall's Mag., 1 Yr... $3.50 | True Story Mag., 1 Yr.. ; $3.00 
Pathfinder (wkly) 1 Yr. Vaiue | Woman's World, 1 Yr { Vaive 
po —— ‘d Yr.. All For Hye Mag., 1 Yr. .< All For 
ARM NAL and FARM JOURNAL and 
FARMER'S WIFE, 2 Yrs. AS 5 FARMER'S WIFE, 2 a $20 





4 Magazines $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 2 
Years and any THREE of the following: 
[ Woman's World, 1 yr. (Mother's Home Life, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr )Nat'l Livestock Prod., 1 yr. 
Pathfinder (wkly.) 26 issues [ )Poultry Tribune, 1 yr. 
Home Arts Needlecraft, l yr. (Plymouth Rock Monthly, lyr. 
Amer. Fruit Grower, 1 yr. OR. |. Red Journal, : ye. 
Breeder's Gazette, 1 yr. OLeghorn World, 1 y 
Amer. Poultry Jrni., 1 yr. CiEverybody’s Poultry ‘Mag.,lyr 
Check the three magazines you select. 
Magazine Offers Not Good Outside the 48 States 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 
311 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 





- 





Enclosed find $.......... for all the magazines 
sf or those I have checked. 
ot es a ose ya aes |g | ee 
... State vee | 
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STICKERS BOOST BUTTER 


TO PROMOTE consumption of dairy 
products and to advertise Bremer county 
as lowa’s leading per-square-mile dairy 
county, the Greater Bremer County As- 
purchased 25.000 two-color 
stickers urging “Eat More Butter,” and 
featuring the slogan “The Dairy Spot of 


sociation 


Iowa.” 
The stickers are sold to merchants, 
professional men, farmers and consumers 


BREMER COUNTY 
DAIRY SPOT OF IOWA 
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SUPPLE 


AND LIGHT, YET LONGER WEARING 
THAN THE HEAVY OLD-FASHIONED 
KIND BECAUSE THEY'RE 


TEMPERED 
RUBBER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 












Only in 
U.S.ROYALS 


1. U. S. Tempered Rubber 
2. Distinctive Pigskin Finish 
3. Leakproof Construction 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








at 25 cents a hundred for use on letters, 


packages and merchandise. Printed in 
black and a creamy yellow on white 
gummed paper. the first 25,000 stickers 
were sold in one evening at a monthly 
meeting of the GBCA, made up of busi- 
ness men of the eight towns of the county. 
\lore are to be ordered. 

Only 18 by 24 miles. Bremer county 
has 20 creameries (19 of them co-ops) 
and a Carnation milk evaporating plant. 


A MASTITIS CURE? 

JOINING the list of those who believe 
licked mastitis is Dr. G. E. 
Dix, who bought Brookmead Dairy Farm, 
eight miles from Marshfield, Oregon, 21 


they have 


years ago. 

Five years ago, when Dr. Dix decided 
to produce Grade “A” milk on the farm, 
he bought some cows. Two years after 
those cows were put into his herd, mas- 
titis was firmly entrenched. The bacterial 





count of Brookmead milk had jumped 
tremendously. 

“Why not put some of my long years 
of medical experience to work on this?” 
the doctor asked himself, and so he 
began to experiment with “different chem- 
icals and so on.” 

Now he is “breathing quite easily after 
the serious siege we have passed through. 
Our treatment has enabled us to save 
more than 80% of the cows infected.” 

\long with the chemical treatment 
which the doctor has worked out and 
used with apparent success, go strict 
methods of sanitation. The barn has con- 
crete floor, gutter, mangers and metal 
stanchions with individual drinking cups. 
lt is sealed inside and painted with four 
coats of enamel. Twice daily it is cleaned; 
twice daily the floor and gutter are 
sprinkled with chlorinated lime. Cows 
have their hind quarters, tails and udders 
clipped. 

Men who do the milking are inspected 















Complete your outfit with a U.S. RAYNSTER— the 100% WATERPROOF raincoat 
METAL 


AP ITCHING | EDWARDS #::°: 


Get Relief This Fast Way a7 Money Back. a 
f = poling irom Seching of one aan, oe fire, lightning, wind and 
ete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other external] " ? mens 

caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, ants. weather. Send rool = nl 


, for money-saving 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription, Greaseless, ments today . 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stope intense nrice, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-F. 


itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask THE EDWARDS MA 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Ls WARDS USAC TUNING CO. 


WHY IODIZED FEEDS | 
Produce More Milk.. 


LU fiery JJ Jos 
alta Te 
a NS ne rs 
= 2 ~~ , 
Pres j nN. 
WE ARE FEEDING LESS 


GRAIN AND STILL GET- aes 
TING MORE MILK _7 

















.at less cost. 
wi Hs mee l| Jy 4 


ve aE 


‘ie HELPS 
MAKE THE FEED 
MORE DIGESTIBLE 
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Writes one authority :* ‘‘The Iodine-fed group 
(12 cows) produced 4,308 pounds more milk 
and 540 pounds more butter-fat, with 1,482 
pounds less of the grain ration, This test 
plainly shows the increased efficiency of the 
feed containing Iodine.”’ 


You can increase your milk production and 
reduce your feeding costs. The secret is im- 
proved digestion—more efficient use of the 
milk-making ingredients. Iodine plays this im- 
portant role in many dairy feeds. Milk checks 
are larger. Feed bills are smaller. 

We want you to have all the facts about the 
value of Seal-Approved lodized Feeds, Min- 
erals or Supplements. Send for free illustrated 
booklet and the names of manufacturers who 
can supply you. Mail the coupon today. 


For More Profit 
be sure your 
feeds bear this 





*Name on request. 





IODINE EDUCATIONAL pean, Inc. FJ-11 
120 Broadway, New York, N. 
Send free feeding booklet and ae names of manufacturers who 
can supply Seal-Approved lodized Rations. 





Address............. vedas sanianbl 
tek | Se State 
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Grind Wore Feed.. 


WITH LESS POWER 
AT LOWER COST! 





- JOHN DEERE - 
HAMMER MILL 


AVE money grinding feed . . . grind it 
faster and better... . puta lighter power 
load on your tractor with a fast-working 
John Deere 10- or 14-inch Hammer Mill. 
John Deere Hammer Mills are sturdy, 
smooth-running and clean to work around 
You can soon pay for one on your farm 
with the money it will save you over hiring 
your grinding done. 
See your John Deere dealer for full 
information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill., Dept. HR-s 


Please send me free folder on the 
0 JOHN DEERE 10-Inch HAMMER MILL 


0 JOHN DEERE 14-Inch HAMMER MILL 
NAME — 


TOWN. YY ) 

































No Time Like 
Now to Getin.. 
Make up to $75 a week 
It’s no trick to make - 
to $12 a day ae yee 

use yourcarasa Mc ess 
‘Store on Wheels 

















Farmers are buying ‘everything they Use Your 
can from McNess men. Attractive 
business-getting prizes, also money- CAR 
saving deals to customers make selling e 
McNess daily necessities a snap. This to Raise 
business is depression-proof. 
We Supply Capital—Start Now! MCD Ts 
There's no better work anywhere— PAY 
pays well, permanent, no ex- 
perience to start and we supply 
ital to belp 7 get started quick. You start making 
money rite at once for McNess Dealer 
Book--tells ail so obligation. (92-B) 
THE MeNESS CO., 823 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 
MAK E I M oO NEY 
me Pullingstumps.NewThriftModel 
Y Hercules Horse and Hand Power 
Stump Pullers. Easiest, cheapest 
way to clear land. Write quick for 
wipalinen autem HERCULES 
MFG. CO., 3111 29th Street, Centerville, Iowa 






| a pimple on his hand must stay out of 


| washed with warm water and clean cloth, 


| cloths are washed and placed in perman- 


| and sterilized twice a 





FARM 


health, condition 
A man with 


daily for cleanliness, 
of hands and fingernails. 


the barn until the pimple is healed. 
Before milking, each cow’s udder is 
then rinsed with chlorine solution. The 
ganate solution between milkings. 
\ strip cup is used at every milking 
on every If flaky milk shows on 
the strip cup. the milk from that udder 


cow. 





is tested with the well-known thymol- 

— test. The final test for mastitis, | 

however, is not the strip cut, but a bac- | 
| 


All milk utensils are cleaned 
day. 

The chemical treatment which Dr. Dix 
has worked out is administered over a | 
period of four days. “In the earlier cases, 
of treatment gives us a cure,” 
it sometimes 


terial count. 


one course 
he says. “In chronic 
takes three or four courses. We find the 
most difficult treat are those 
caused by the udder being stepped on.” 

Remembering the false hope raised by 
Britain’s Pitt-Robshaw and the widely- 
hailed mastitis remedy he brought to the 
United States two years ago, dairymen 
who have mastitis in their herds are 
wondering whether this treatment with 
chemicals is the thing they have been 
wishing and waiting for. 


cases, 


cases to 


BREEDING RING 

HAILS FIRST CALF 

WHAT'S in a name? Well, the name 
picked out for a 97-pound Holstein heifer 
dropped on Charles Bates’ farm in Seneca 





| county, New York, is Sunrise Pioneer 
| Lass. 
That name suits the animal, for she | 


| was born at sunrise, and she is the first 
| . 7 . 
| calf to be born in New York’s first arti- 


ficial breeding association—the Pioneer 


| Cooperative Dairy Cattle Breeding As- 


sociation, organized a year ago, with dairy 
farmer members in six counties. 

In service in the association are three 
Holstein bulls, all proven sires. Guern- 
sey sires will be added just as soon as 
500 Guernsey cows can be “signed up.” 








Pioneer’s first “test tube” calf 
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USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or post card to the firm men- 
tioned. 

Guide Book”—72-page, pocket size; 
covers 100 farm subjects, such as: monthly 
income and expense records, weight and 
measure tables, distances for planting fruit 
trees, seed required per acre, gallons of paint 
per building, measuring tons of hay in any 
mow, adjusting steel wheels to carry tractor 
tires, how to increase tractor wheel weights, 2 
year calendar, etc. Sent free by Firestone 
Farm Service Bureau, Dept. L-8, Akron, Ohio. 

“Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire’— 
This 34-page book is an official document 
issued by the educational committee of some 
200 leading capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies. Very thorough illustrated guide to 
things to do to prevent fire, and safety rules, 
first aid treatments, etc. Sent free to any 
farmer by National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Dept. FJ, 85 John St., New York City. 

Disinfection on the Farm—Free booklet of 
instructions, with chart of exact formulas, for 
disinfecting livestock, animal houses, instru- 
ments and utensils, treatment of wounds, etc. 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. FJ-910. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Life Insurance—For assistance in analyz- 
ing your own particular requirements, write 
the New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Mention date of birth 
and details about your wishes, such as 
whether you prefer maximum immediate pro 
tection or maximum old age or retirement 
values, etc. 

Cook Book—How to make biscuits, cakes, 
muffins, pies, puddings, etc. Ask for the Royal 
Cook Book, sent free by Royal Baking Pow- 
der Co., 691 Washington St., Dept. 511, New 
York City. 

Oil-burning Heaters—Free booklet describ- 
ing Superfex Heat Directors. Perfection Stove 
Co., 7192B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dry Yeast—Free regular-sized package of 
Maca Yeast and recipe book. Northwestern 
Yeast Co., 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Dept. 
FJ-1139, Chicago, Illinois. 


Furnaces and Ranges—Free catalog from 


“Farm 


Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Co., 10 
Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. Mention 
whether interested in coal and wood, gas, 


electric, or oil ranges, heaters or furnaces. 

Worm Booklet—Illustrated new booklet 
No. 650 on the worming of livestock, dogs 
and foxes. Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-L, 
Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cough Remedy—For free sample bottle, 
write Pertussin, Dept. G-15, 440 Washington 
St., New York City. 

Slips and Undershirts—Free 
catalog No. 26A. Indera Mills, 
Salem, N. C. 

Shears & Scissors—Free literature about 
complete line, including special pinking 
shears. J. Wiss & Sons Co., Dept. D-119, 
Newark, N. J. 

Quilts—New quilters’ guide with many hints 
for making beautiful quilts, for 3c stamp. 
Stearns & Foster Co., Dept. R-374, Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

lodized Feeds—Free booklet and names of 
approved manufacturers. Iodine Educational 
Bureau, Inc., Dept. FJ11, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 

Farm Electrifications—“101 Ways to Put 
the Wind to Work on Your Farm” for light 
and power, sent by Wincharger Corporation, 
Dept. FJW 1139, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Tapioca Recipes—New cook book of 58 
recipes, free. General Foods, Dept. FJ-1139, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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WOODCRAFT 

Woodcraft, by Bernard S. Mason, is a 
book any real farm boy would sit up 
nights to read and reread. It is really 
three books in one. There is a section on 
campcraft, telling how to build shelters, 
teepees and wigwams; how to make fire- 
places and build campfires with all kinds 








of wood. There are directions for making 
campfire gadgets for getting meals. 

Another section on woodcraft tells how 
to make things of bark, woodcraft rope 
and cordage, how to make woodsy furni- 
ture, how to make hunting knives, wooden 
dishes, utensils, etc. 

Another section on crafts of the woods 
tells how to make things from rawhide, 
buckskin, horn, feathers, gourds and tin 
cans—best of all, how to make a totem 
pole. 

This book of 580 pages, well illustrated, 
is published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. The price, $2.75. 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 

Here in 196 pages of illustration, dia- 
grams and music are the rollicking steps 
that Josh Billings and Abe Lincoln knew 

. quadrilles, contra-dances, circles and 
couple dances; all the “by your leave” 
and “swing your pardner” numbers that 
made the fiddles squeal a hundred years 
ago. 

The author has collected most of her 
material from the Middle West, but in- 
cludes dances from the mining camps 
of the Rockies, the Great Smokies and the 
Blue Ridge. Robert T. Benford has ar- 
ranged many of them to tunes such as 
“Arkansas Traveler,” “The Bear Went 
Over the Mountain,” “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,” and “Turkey in the Straw.” 

The dance figures themselves are 
worked out through the use of an alpha- 
betic device showing the positions for 
each step. The book also includes a 
list of the old dances that are available 
on phonograph records. Line drawings 
by Brooks Emerson are good _back- 
country dance studies. 













ign SURE the name Ingersoll is 
on the dial—and you’re sure of 
dependable watch value. A whole na- 
tion knows “‘The Watch that Made 
the Dollar Famous!”’ Ingersoll-Water- 
bury Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


INGERSOLL Trim lines—nickeled 


24 U Cc 4 case, unbreakable 


crystal. Illustrated 
$4-00 cow. 


Other Ingersoll Pocket and Wrist Watches 
to $3.95 
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NEW — Streamlined, repeating 


SHOTGUN 
















| America’s Finest, 
4 Most Powerful 


| ELECTRIC Lantern! 


te 100 HOURS LIGHT 
| _On One 6-Volt Dry Battery 
| @ Two lights on a double ac- 
tion switch. 800 ft, spot beam \F 
from front reflector; broad ¥ 
floodlight from top. Handle 
4 reverses. Unbreakable lens. 
6%” high. At sport, hard- 
~) ware, electrical dealers or 
>»? write for literature. $335 
| DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY Less 
2 225 W. 33rd St. Marion, ind. Battery 









only $85°° 


Model 83B It’s a beauty! Where can you beat 
410 bore it for value 
3 shot Also 20 gauge repeater $10.35° — 
20 ga. single shot $7.25* and a 410 
bore single shot at $6.95*. 
*Slightly higher west of the Rockies. 
See Mossberg exhibit in Connecticut Bidg. at N. Y. World's Fair 
Send for complete descriptive catalogue. Kindly 
enclose 3c to cover postage and handling. 


















Miss Ryan, an instructor in physical 








0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


1511 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 





IMPORTANT 
FEATURES 


Before You Buy 


@ Look to Sentinel for every 
erise:titiees up-to-the-minute radio feature! But, of No Aerial or 
Drain greater importance, you can look to [eggini\anm 
STaIMnELCE Ee Oentinel for that consistent quality — that 
Dials with no year-in and year-out dependable per- 
battery drain formance so vital to radio enjoyment. 
Battery Sets See and hear the new 1940 Sentinel 
Adaptable to Models at your dealer today. 


J SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Ave., Dept. FJ Evanston, ilinois 


ty ° 
Pe SSS SSS SS2088095 
[ i 4 2020 Ridge Ave, —n : 
a § Please send Booklet on Sentinel Radiog 
1 g and name of nearby dealer, 


QUALITY RADIO ci — 


SINCE 1920 Hie 
ie eae 















Television 


Connection 







Dependable 
Push Button 
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First Aid when 
Nature Fails! 


LEMON 


with SODA 
> 





y on aris- 
e 4 - ight, 
hin every ble 
ways. Ithas 
xative effect 
aids 


TAKEN first thing dail 
ing or the last thin 
it’s beneficial in a ¢ 
a natural, pa pe nee 
for most peop’ © 


elimination. _ 
Second, it helps keep the sy 


° ids the 
‘ aline, and ac : = 
normally pane of vitamin 


ato PO found abundantly 
in lemon juice 

ueeze ju 
pd Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass aos 
full of water- 2.P1 : 
half teaspoonful o 


ai) bicarbonate soda 








ice of 


in another glace. 
3. Pour back 2" 
forth rapidly- * 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. — 
n-habit form- 
i ating. 
See 










Itis no i 
ing. non-irrit 
Try it 10 day 8. 
if you dont benent. 


Copyright, 1939, hp —— 
Fruit Growers Exchang 


fornia 









in I5dauys 
OR MONEY BACK! 


We guarantee this famous, old re- 
liable Pratts Poultry Regulator to 
start more eggs coming in just 15 
short days... or we refund your 
money. Regulator contains ‘“‘Trace 
Elements,”” . . . Nature’s food 

from the earth crust, ... on 
which production, ... growth, 
. . - life itself may depend. See 

your dealer today or send 
$1.00 with your name and ad- 
dress for liberal trial supply 

postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Dept.PR16 Philadelphia, Pa. 


prattS) POULTRY 












mq aclie-Gae): 


MELPS HENS LAY 





TOXITE KILLS 


Kill red mites quick .. . Also lice, fleas, bed bugs, and 
coccidiosis. Spray disease away with Toxite. Sold by 
— everywhere. Write for free book. 


‘arm, Box 17, Chestertown, Md. 
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education at Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, fashioned 
the book for use with pioneer life studies 
in elementary and junior high schools. 
It will be equally valuable to the enter- 
tainment committees of Granges. 4-H 
clubs or, for that matter, to anyone who 
wants to roll back the rug and try to 
whirl it off like the old folks used to. 
The author is Grace L. Ryan, the pub- 
lisher. A. S. Barnes. New York City. 
» 


Pr ice, o 


HANDBOOK OF FERTILIZERS 
Handbook of Fertilizers, by A. F. Gus- 
tafson, is a new edition of a book brought 
out a few years ago. It is just what its 
title denotes. It treats of the source, 
character and composition of fertilizers 
also their application for different crops. 
It is especially valuable for the amateur. 


Not a big hook (172 pages), but one 
that packs much information into small 
space. Publisher, Orange Judd Company. 


15 East 26th Street, New York. Price. 


O1.i0. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT 

They know turkeys, do Stanley J. 
Marsden and Dr. J. Holmes Martin. It 
is Marsden, who. doing research for 
Uncle Sam at Beltsville, Maryland. has 
produced the streamlined turkeys (see 
August Farm JourNAL). It is Martin 
who was head of the University of Ken- 
tucky’s poultry department until he was 
named to direct poultry research in the 
new federal laboratory. 

These two men have just completed a 
new book Turkey Management, and it’s 
a dandy. You just know it is when 
Minnesota’s turkey authority Dr. W. A. 
sillings says of the book: 

“IT enjoyed the book immensely. The 
man on the farm will not find this book 
over his head because it reads very 
easily.” 

This 700-page book has 200 illustrations 
and is published by the Interstate Pub- 
lishers, 19-21 North Jackson Street, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. Price, $3.50. 


CROPS 


MUCK LAND SPUDS 
TWO Hoosiers with more than 1,000 
acres of muck marshland in Jasper 
county, Indiana, produced potatoes at the 
rate of 600 bushels an acre this year. 
The men are William Gehring and Arthur 
Gumz. 

Spuds are not a new crop to these two 











Muck land spuds ready to ship 


and FARMER’S WIFE @ NOVEMBER 
farmers. They used to grow potatoes 
and muck crops on their farms at North 
Judson, Indiana, some 20 miles away. 
Then they saw a better opportunity on 
land that Jake Eggleston of Newland 
had drained out, bought several hundred 
acres each, and last year put it in spuds. 

Eggleston, who got 2,000 acres of the 
marshland on a trade some 20 years ago. 
came from Illinois and began farming. 
Seven years ago he began a drainage 
project (not yet finished), which made 
more potato land for Gumz, Gehring, 
Eggleston himself, and others. 

The growing methods used by these 
men are just as important as their muck 
soil. Eggleston, Gumz and Gehring buy 
Maine or Michigan certified seed of Cob- 
bler. Katahdin and Chippewa. They 





This truckload of potatoes is headed for 
the washer and dryer 


plant in May, use plenty of fertilizer. 
space rows 32 inches apart, hills a foot 
apart in the row. 

Then follows tractor cultivation, power 
spraying seven or eight times in the 
season, weed pulling by hand to make 
fields perfectly clean at digging time. 
Corn, mint and soybeans break into the 
rotation to rest the land for potatoes. 
Two-row diggers are used; as many as 
100 pickers can be seen in one field, 
picking the potatoes up as fast as they 
are dug. Trucks and tractor trailers 
take the sacks to the storehouses where 
the potatoes are put through the wet 
wash with brushes, and automatically 
dried and resacked. Marketing is simple 
—buyers with trucks come and take the 
crop away. 

Biggest field of all is 355 acres owned 
by Gehring. He has, besides, 135 acres 
in other fields. Gumz has more than 500 
acres. The growers cooperate in every 
way possible, and use branded sacks 
showing northern Indiana grown muck 
land potatoes. Eggleston grows 100 acres 
along with his general farming program. 


LESPEDEZA WINS 
LESPEDEZA came out ahead as a hay 


crop for hill land when matched against 
four grass sorghum varieties, two millets. 
three soybeans and three cowpeas in Mis- 
sissippi trials. 

So outstanding were the five lespedezas 
in the trials that the average yield of the 
five varieties approximately doubled the 
average of all the other forage crops 
grown in rows, and more than trebled the 
average yield of all other forage crops 
broadcast. Sericea, Kobe, Tennessee 76, 
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ms Korean, and Common were the varieties Get Your Gun’s Best Work 


crown. All legumes were inoculated. No 


th fertilizer was used. a 
te The highest yields f -] s th T Sh il 
a 1e highest yields from non-legumes Wi Wy. e a 


were less than the lowest of the lespe- TRADE WARK 









. dezas, and only one-third as much as > 
. the best of the lespedezas. Of the va- ° 

se rieties of taller legumes tested, cowpeas > 

1e 


yielded better than soybeans. 

sie Hay production from _ the _ taller- 
«rowing crops in rows, legumes and non- 
legumes alike, greatly exceeded pro- 

















































1 ; 
ge duction from the same crops when 
° broadcast. The average yield of grass 

sorghums, millets, soybeans and cowpeas 

k was approximately doubled when row 
planted as compared to yields from the 
uy 
same crops broadcast. 

” . . . . | 
) In other Mississippi tests the use of | 
ey - ° 

150 pounds of triple superphosphate or 
° | 
100 pounds of basic slag practically | 
doubled the yield of lespedeza. 
SOY PRICES AHEAD 
WHETHER to sell soybeans at harvest 
vt time or hold them for higher prices later 
7 on—that is a question asked nearly every 
7 fall by farmers who have soys for sale. 
~~ 7 ‘ 
\ quick look at prices during the past J 
ten years shows that in every year but ARRY the right shells for all possible hunting 
: one, the price of soys has gone up in the conditions. For all average-range shooting, 
in Sessional economical Winchester Rangers give dependabil- 
for cen Months [oNowmMEg BATveN, ity, standard velocities and uniform, balanced pat- 
[he highest price reached in the ten- terns. For brush shooting with a choke-bore gun, 
er month period following harvest is shown | peetengee Shien. See 
in the following table: ring out your gun’s best long-range performance. 
om H Highest Pri Leavextmate | They are specially loaded, with progressive-burn- 
ar- ghes nice Appro ate Ps e . ° 
veat Following Ten Meath increase Over ing powder and scientific control of shot string, 
yer Year Months Highest Harvest Price to give maximum speed and extreme power far 
the ‘32° 1.85 — ae beyond ordinary effective shotgun reach. For big 
ont : 10 + ee a, 14% game, Super Speeds for shotguns come in your 
ike 1932 "OD July 137 choice of buckshot, single ball or the new high- 
ne. 1933 1.50 July 150% accuracy, long-range rifled slug loads. All shells 
the rane eT eee >be with clean Winchester Staynless priming. 
ioe » é gus ive ° 
os 1926 1.70 May a4 WINCHESTER SHOTGUNS Ask your dealer for these Winchester Shot Shells. 
as 1938 Ss —_ = | MODELS 12, 24, 37 ————— SEND ME FREE! = ———— 

" 10 year average 54% 1 WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 68-F | 
ld. ——— EE these guns at your dealer's. Division of Western Cartridge Co. | 
ey decreas World-famed Model 12 repeaters— New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. | 
a The total harvest of soybeans (for 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges. New Model 1 Send me FREE the following Winchester folders: 

beans) may hit a record level this fall, if | 24 streamlined double-barrel 12 gauge, (C Model 12, [) Model 24, () Model 37, (7 Shot Shells 
or farmers harvest the same percentage of | at very moderate price. Model 37 Steel- | | 
wet ne ee F pas bilt low-priced single shot in 12, 16, | Name | 
lly total acreage as they have during the 20, 28 and .410 gauges. i ieee | 
le past two years, and if yields are as high LRN PALL EI NTT IT IO EC 
the as they looked to be in early fall. This | gums 2a 

year’s total acreage is about 1,200,000 | 
_ above last year’s figure—6,900,000 acres. We paid M. M. $1376 for exceptional calla: crn 
Snew mushroo: e furniw mater yuy 
: . ss . all crops. Big Free picture book tells if your cel 
res SORGO AFTER BARLEY = Untied Co. 3848 Lincoln Av. Dent. 435 Chicago 
300 “ON LAND where we harvested 180 - d 

ery acres of Missouri Early Beardless barley o, dee eon 

ks : . icl KO is mad NEW FEATURES 
cK in June, we planted Atlas sorgo, which K-R-O ts made 

‘k - Z ti from Red Squill, a a cP 2g 
uc was ready for ensilage in October, and Tye ~y Par ' 

—_ , My, by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul y automat 
re then after the sorgo was in the silo, we 1539). Ready-Mixed, one ELECTRIC 
am. seeded wheat on the same land, pastured Gon tr fee ta 2 

it in fall and used it for a nurse crop | = Seed Stores PLANT 
. PT] . ie cach ra’ 
for grass the following season. So runs p= —% costs you $200 a Soares quality, plus now 

hay a letter from E. R. Gorton, Missouri. S) Springfield Og ae sul —» 
inst In | e } : e ’ operation an longer 6. 

planting the sorgo, one _ tractor Ample capacity for average 

mm : farm, cottage, camp, coun- 
ets. pulled three combines. Two others fol- 4G re KILLS RATS try store, filling station 

i. : . . « for lights, fans, 
Mi lowed with stubble busters in front and ONLY pumps, refrigerator, — 
. ; : , Tadio (ful 
disk plows behind. Back of the disk shielded ‘against interfer” 800 atte “ * 
27as ie! ; a ence). Self-starting, -stop- —110- -C. Others 
the aed were harrows. A fourth tractor GOVERNMENT JOBS ping. -regulating. Huns on ee or D.C, 
rought up the rear pulling two four-row CaereEe, GF can Be adapted to use Comestio gas. 
> Start $1260 to $2100 a year 

un planters. MEN—WOMEN. Get ready now . 1940 KOHLER ofr KOHLER 
‘Ops The barley crop made 36 bushels to sou Bank. with Tin af gachtows aod Tell partie. [ KOHLER CO., Dept. FJ-L-11, Kohler, Wis. sa 

the the acre TI : i 2 j ‘ 18 t ; f 1, eal ulars telling how to qualify for them. | Send prices and details on “The New Kohler 800.” | 

. 1€ sorgo made ons Of sliage FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Name 


‘ops to the acre. 


“4 Dept. $259 Geena GC Gaclccncnceutetnitbetiteeeatemmnmnenenl 
40, 
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[SetlorFastor Cheaper 


FEED GRINDING 


Papec Hammer Mills are guaranteed to grind 
ANY dry feed to ANY desired fineness and to do 
it faster and cheaper than ANY other hammer 
mill in the same power class. 








’ 


Here's why: 30% to 50% more screen surface; 
coarser screens used for each grade of grinding; 
longer hammers grind faster at lower operating 
speed; reversible, soft-center hammer tips good 
for 40,000 to 80,000 bags of grinding; non-clog worm 
feed to blower; no knives to sharpen; no burrs to 
wear and break. 

Six models——5 with governor-controlled, self- 
feed rolls—2 with roughage feeders. Cost no more 
than most other mills —less than some. See your 

‘ - — dealer or send postal 
today for free booklet, 
“Better, Faster, Cheaper 
Feed Grinding.” Tells 
how Papec compared 
with 5 other hammer 
mills in university tests. 

Papec Machine Co. 

1411 N. Main Street, 
Shortsville, N. Y. 






















iness Go 


Quick Relief 
Saves Horse 
for Next Day’s 
Seeding . .. 


Puffy knees mean time 
lost during the busy 
planting season. You 
must give your horse 
quick relief if you want 
to use him next day. 
Absorbine does this. It 
sends an increased blood 
supply to the sore mus- 
cle area where puffiness shows. And the blood 
carries off the congestion quickly. Use Absorbine 
before and after the day’s work. Will not blister. 
Used by farmers for over 40 years! $2.50 a 
bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE— 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 


! FREE BOOK 
NEW 64 Page Catalog — NOW READY. 
LOW PRICES ON TRAPS, GUNS, etc. 


Quotations On Raw Furs—ALL FREE 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
D ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Absorbine’'s action 
foes direct to sore 
area 























The Improved 
KEYSTONE Dehorner 


This is the most efficient Dehorner 
to be found the world over. It has 
been improved at several important 
points greatly enhancing its strength, 
cutting ability and length of life. 

Write today for Catalog pricing and 
describing Keystone and other Dehorners, also Bullstafts, 
Calf Feeders and other Cattle Specialties. 

James Scully, Box 104,Pomeroy,Pa:.: 





FARM 





PESTS 





MICE ARE GULLIBLE 
AFTER reading about orchard 
(page 27, August), L. S. Carruth, 
parto, California, wrote the editors: 

“Several years ago Tulare county, Cali- 
fornia, had a terrible 
Experts and scientists came from all over. 
No use at all. 

“Suddenly sea gulls began to arrive 
from the A gull scout had dis- 
covered the big feed and passed the word 
A month later all mice had been 
ills returned to their coast 


mouse scourge. 


coast. 


around. 
eaten and 
habitat. 
“If you want to take things into your 
you have a scourge 


gl 


own hands, when 


| like this, capture a few gulls from the 


| 
| 
| 


| 





nearest take them inland, let 
them get hungry, and then release a stray 
one or two at a time. Tie up their wings 
till they get a good feed. After they start 
feeding on mice, cut the wing ties and 
let them do the rest.” 


seacoast, 


HAWKS KILL HOPPERS 


IN THE war on grasshoppers, common 
chicken hawks are fighting on the farm- 


ers’ side. Last fall after High Plains 
farmers of New Mexico and Texas had 
aid of state militias, highway depart- 


ments and the federal government in 
fighting the destructive migratory grass- 
hopper, millions of the pests moved in 
from the North. 

Made sluggish by cool weather, they 
were a feast for hawks. One farmer said 
at least 2,000 hawks on one of 
his sections (640 acres). Another re- 
ported at least 1,000 on a section of land. 


he saw 


WEED BURNERS 

{ HAND weed burner what Clint 
Dickerson uses to keep irrigation ditches 
clean on his farm in the Mesilla Valley, 
New Mexico. By using the burner he 
saves himself plenty of hard work with 


1s 


the shovel. 
He also uses the burner to keep weeds 
down along fence rows and around the 


farm buildings. He finds the burner es- 


specially effective on blue weeds and 
nettles. It will work also on Johnson 
grass and bindweed. He recommends 


wilting the weeds the first time over, and 


mice 


Es- 
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MUSCULAR 


RHEU 


MATIC 


PAINS—ACHES 


It takes more tha 
bring speedy relief. 
irritant’’ like good 


n “just a salve” to 
It takes a ‘‘counter- 
old soothing, warm- 


ing Musterole to penetrate the surface 
skin and help to quickly relieve the painful 
local congestion and aches due to colds. 
Muscular lumbago, soreness and stiff- 
ness generally yield promptly. 
Better than the old-fashioned mustard 


plaster. Musterole 


has been used by 


millions for 30 years. Recommended by 
many doctors and nurses. In three 


strengths: Regular 


, Children’s (mild) 


and Extra Strong, 40¢. All druggists. 








| Don’t miss the many attractive offers in the 
| ‘Farmers’ Trading Post’—see the back 





pages of 


this issue. 


NOVEMBER 








i; MAKE UP YOUR 


OWN CLUB/ 






From this 
List of 





y = . S ~ 
Favorite Magazines 
These Magazine Offers have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 


are big values. 


(Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife i 


other magazines for One y 


Orders filled promptly. 


s sent for TWO years: all 


car uniess otherwise stated, ) 


Offers Not Good Outside The 48 States 


3 Magazines $1.50 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE, TWO Years and any 


two magazines 


(1 McCall's Magazine, | yr 
Open Road (boys), 1 yr 
Pathfinder (weekly), 1 yr 

) American Boy, 8 mos 

OC American Girl, 8 mos 

C) Parents Mag., 6 mos 

OC Christian Heraid, 6 mos 


ow 


Modern Screen, 1 yr 
Modern Romances, | yr 
Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs 
Woman's World, 2 yrs 

True Experiences, l yr. . 
Sports Afield, 1 yr 

Silver Screen, 1 yr. 


Check each of the two magesines you select 
ALTERNATE OFFER - Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs., 
and any three magazines only $1.75 





5 Magazines $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 2 
Years and any FOUR below for one year each 


“) *Woman’s World, 1 yr 
*Household Magazine, 1 yr 


Cloverleaf Amer. Rev., 1 yr [ 
C) Breeders Gazette, 1 yr [ 


Mother's Home Life, 1 yr 
Plymouth Rock Monthly, 1 yr. 
) R. t. Red Journal, 1 yr. 
} Leghorn World, 1 yr. 


D Amer. Poultry Jrni., 1 yr OC Everybody's Poultry Mag., 1 yr 
Check the four magazines you select. 
*Home Arts-Needlecraft may be substituted for either Woman's 


World or Household Magazine if 


you prefer. 























“Hey wake up! I said just let fifty sheep 
into that field!” 








Club No. 101 Club No. 115 

Woman's World $2.00 | McCall's Magazine 

H hold Magazine Vaiue | Pathfinder (wkly.) $3.50 

Good Stories All For} Woman's World Value 

Mother's Home Life Household Magazine ( All For 
Farm Journal and $400 Farm Journal and \ $1.75 
Farmer's Wife—2 Yrs. Farmer's Wife—2 Yrs. 

Club No. 106 Club No. 117 

Trve Romances $2.00 | True Story Magazine.. » $3.00 

Housenold Magazine Value | Silver Screen Value 

Farm Journal and All For| Farm Journal and All For 
Farmer's Wife—2 Yrs. ) $1.30 | Farmer's Wife—2 Yrs.) $2.00 





FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


211 Washington Sq. 
Enclosed find $...... 


..or those I have checked. 


in Club No... ..0 


SS oe er re 


, Philadelphia, Pa. 


...for all the magazines 
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then coming back in about five days and 
burning the weeds down. He figures that 
it takes a gallon of kerosene an hour to 
operate the burner. 

E. Barkley, Fort Morgan, Colorado, 
uses the hand burner to keep the weeds 
down in his ditches after the first scalp- 
ing. He says: “I find the burner in- 
valuable to keep weeds down around 
fence rows and around the farm build- 


3 





* 


ie 


Weeds? Clint Dickerson burns ’em 


ings. I have used one for two years and 
don’t see why I didn’t have one around 
the place before that.” 

In Colorado last summer, ranchers 
used the hand burner to kill grasshop- 
pers. Don Collins, rancher at Kit Carson, 
was using the burner for that purpose 
when a Farm Journal correspondent 


visited him. Ranchers use the burner 
where the hoppers are moving down 
trails or along ditches, or other places 


where the burner won’t start fires. 
The Reclamation Service uses the hand 
burners on their ditches with a great 


deal of success. They recommend the 
twin-jet burner, because with this they 
can burn the weeds quicker. 


« A crop mixture that gives weeds little 
chance to get a toe hold is used by Carter 
Farley, Harlan county, Kentucky. It con- 
sists of alfalfa, Italian rye grass, timothy, 
Korean lespedeza. 


WEEDS ON PURPOSE 


HOW well do you know weeds? Last 
summer the Massachusetts State College 
horticultural division had a demonstra- 
tion plot of weeds (35 or more common 
varieties) common to Massachusetts, so 
that Farm and Home Week visitors and 
others coming to the college could learn 
to identify the ones which persist in 
their soil. Included in the plot were rag, 
smart, pig, chick and other weeds. The 
idea will be repeated another year. 






The most economical battery operated radio ever 
built! Long-life Philco Battery Block gives you al- 
most double the power at one-third the cost... 
eliminates cumbersome, expensive wet batteries 


and undependable wind chargers. 
New low-drain tubes cut current 
drain two-thirds ...combine with 
new High-Output Speaker to give 
you easalied tons and perform- 
ance at the price. 

Philco offers these 1940 Anniversary Farm 
Radios ina big selection of beautiful cabinet 
styles...all at mew low prices. See them at 
your nearest dealer’s—or mail coupon. 


Liberal Trade-In Allowance for 
your Old Radio or Phonograph. 
Free Trial. Long Time to Pay. 
Mail Coupon for Full Details. 


5 tem State 
i 
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of battery cost 


relate ind tlad-lalmelaciia 
with a 1940 


PHILCO 


FARM RADIO 


a 


MORE POWERFUL 
RECEPTION! 









PHILCO 90CB 


* Battery Block $5.00 Extra. Western prices slightly bigher. 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 24 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
literature describing the new 1940 Philco Farm | 
Radios. Also full details of your Free Trial, Easy 


oe a se OR OR UR Tod, E 
I 








Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. r 

Name 

Address i 
I orR.F.D. County 














Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately 








Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, New England, Colorado, Utah 
and Pacific Coast. 


) + JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 
now have several permanent, well-paying, 
all-the-year-around positions open for reliable. 

steady men in the states named above. The 
work is easy and most agreeable. Farmers are 
the finest folks on earth to deal with, and all our 
men have to do Is to travel the country districts 
taking orders for the lowest priced, easiest sell- 
ing and most necessary farm proposition in the 
world. Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only trom 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be away 
from home and who will work six days a week. 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effeo- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before ng 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 


Sales Department 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond as oar es 
Hlao ENSILAGE CUTTER 






Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder seally 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes an 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
| anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
| @ar or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
| cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
| tion om this real honest-to-goodness Grinder, Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Neb. 





x-__ 











SEE HOW THEY RUN tor 





They will never run again... they're through! Rat-Nip, 
used for 25 years, is as attractive to rats as Catnip is to 
om. It exterminates quickly, getting even the foxy old 

llows. 

Rats vanish or money-back! 35c a tube; easy to handle. 
drug, hardware and general stores. 
Liquid Veneer Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THEY CAN'T RESIST /T 


DENI PLAYS |: S Mast restenl Cometion. Oper. 
Minserets Comedy 
eup Goods. 




























P| LA & Co. 203 N. Wabash, Dost. 4 46, Chicage 
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WORMS 


CAN’T KILL PROFITS 
IN MY LIVESTOCK! 





WORM CAPSULES 


A FAMOUS PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 

For sheep, hogs, dogs, foxes and 

poultry, Nema Capsules are de- 

pendable and low in cost. 


MILLIONS OF NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
ARE USED ANNUALLY 


FREE! NER pooKLet 


Write for illustrated, atl new booklet No. 

650 on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-L 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








FAMOUS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


SUITS ano HATS 


have given complete wet 


weather protection and dur- 
able service to farmers and 
outdoor workers since 1836 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
Write for Booklet A2 





AUTO- - DIESEL 


ffecter-» wad be an prpert Ante 
ee eer. you gy wr og to you omy 
‘e pay your fare to Nashville. wort ron Scale write: 


Nashville “Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 
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So that the weeds on the demonstra- 


| tion plots will not spread, they are started 


| 


indoors, transplanted outdoors for the 
occasion, then cut before seeding. 

“One reason why noxious weeds be- 
come such pests on farms is that farmers 
do not recognize them before they be- 
come established,” say the weed wise- 
acres. The demonstration plots should 
help to solve that problem. 


PEST HUNT 
IN A pest hunt contest sponsored by the 
Granges of Baker county, Oregon, Paul 
Riggs, 17, won first prize, a 22 rifle. His 
record showed a total of 2,596 pests de- 
stroyed during the year. 

Paul’s record kill included 5 coyotes, 


| 397 ground squirrels, 233 jack rabbits, 


skunks, 30 rattlesnakes, 778 magpies 


| and many lesser pests that were included 


in the contest. From this record one is 
justified in expecting Paul to know how 
to handle his new rifle. 


RESEARCH 








RANDLEIGH FARM 

NINE years ago last August, disaster 
came to Randleigh Farm, Lockport, New 
York. The imported Jersey cow, Dairy- 
like Madcap, for which owner William 
R. Kenan, Jr., had paid $5,700 three 
years earlier, broke her leg while running 
around her paddock. 

Because she was relatively old, veter- 
inarians all said: “Kill her.” But Mr. 
Kenan thought she deserved something 
better. Madcap had made four tremen- 
dous records in four consecutive years, 
the four of them totaling 3.438 pounds of 
butterfat. She was such a fountain of 
milk that she wouldn’t dry up, and fre- 
quently milked 20 pounds when she 
would calve again. 

With Madcap down, Mr. Kenan tele- 
graphed Professor Oscar Erf at Ohio 
State University. Without much encour- 
agement from Professor Erf, the two 
decided that Madcap should have a 
chance. They put a derrick in her stall 
to raise and lower her daily, fed her 
sprouted grains and minerals, subjected 
her to the ultra-violet ray. In less than a 
year the broken bone healed and Madcap 
was able to get around. She lived three 
more years and produced two living 


| calves. 


A Private Experiment Station 

That experience with Madcap, who at 
the time of her accident had literally 
turned her own skeleton into milk, was 
responsible for Randleigh Farm being 
today a veritable dairy experiment sta- 
tion. As a private agricultural experiment 
station, it is right at the top of the list. 
Once each year, scientists who conduct 
Randleigh Farm’s practical research, 
meet for two days at the farm to report 
on what has been accomplished and to 


| decide what things should be done in the 


year ahead. 


NOVEMBER 


and FARMER’S WIFE @ 





William Kenan, Jr., Professor Oscar Erf 


Unlike many a scientist, these men 
laugh at the things which turn out to be 
“duds,” and then tackle some other angle 
of Mr. Kenan’s basic purpose: “The 
practical application of new scientific 
discoveries in producing healthful, nutri- 
tious milk.” 

Some of the progressive farm practices 
which have come out of this experimenta- 
tion and established themselves as good 
farm management on Randleigh Farm, 
are: 

1. Feeding sprouted grain to cows in 
winter. 

2. Feeding minerals (calcium, iron, 
iodine, phosphorus, manganese, etc.). 

3. Use of hydrolyzed feed. Hay is 
ground and mixed with cornmeal, beet 
pulp, minerals and salt, then put into 
tanks and saturated with water at 140‘ 
Gluten, bran, oilmeal and ground oats 
are added at feeding time. 

4. Use of ultra-violet lamps to irradiate 
cows and feed. 

5. Feeding sugar beets and carrots. 

6. Use of radio at milking time, not 
to make more milk, but to get cows used 
to noises. There are usually visitors 
present at milking time, and their con- 
versation would distract the cow and re- 
duce her yield. 

7. Fertilizing pastures and meadows 
to produce grass and hay with higher 
mineral content. 

8. Use of sulfanilamide for control of 
mastitis. 


Practical Farm Problems 

For six years Randleigh Farm has been 
experimenting with considerable success 
with dry ice for preserving green alfalfa. 
This work continues. Some of the other 
silage methods being tested make use of 
molasses, pyrogallic acid, sodium sul- 
phate, nitric acid, propionic acid, phos- 
phoric acid, dry ice and phosphoric acid, 
aerobic bacteria and anaerobic bacteria. 

At one end of each piece of Randleigh 
Farm research is a practical farm prob- 
lem; at the other, a bottle of milk. It is 
not enough, for example, that a silage 
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GIRLS TAKE YOU R PICK NOW 


method preserve the crop, or produce 
more milk. Can the cow keep up on it? 
Is the milk more nutritious? Chemical 
analysis, bacterial counts, trial feeding 
to laboratory rats, analysis of the labora- 
tory animals—all these help to answer 
the questions on which the success of an 
experiment depends. 

All milking is done by machinery. 
Milk does not come in contact with the 
air. It goes directly from the cow’s udder 
into the milking machine, from the milk- 
ing machine to large glass jars and is 
then bottled directly from the jars. 

Sewers in the barn and along the run- 
way from barn to milking parlor take 
care of all droppings. All the manure 
goes into a septic tank where it is 
liquefied, then it flows into a huge out- 
door tank from which it is discharged 
by siphon through tiles on pasture. 

As spectacular as anything on the 
farm, and yet thoroughly practical, is a 
six-arm motor-driven bull exerciser on 
which bulls work off surplus energy 
every day. At 9 o’clock every morning 
six bulls, each with his nose chain 
hitched to the arm of the “merry-go- 
round,” takes a walk around a circle in 
the barnlot. There has been no trouble 
with bulls since using this exerciser. 





MANAGEMENT 








SHORT CUTS 

“THE easiest way I have found to clean 
and grease tandem disks is to uncouple 
them and turn them upside down,” writes | 
John Taylor, Illinois. 

With a home-rigged field silage har- 
vester, Don Morton, Beatrice, Nebraska, 
turns eight-foot-tall cane into silage at 
the rate of a ton every three minutes. 
\{n automobile motor powers the ma- 
chine, which cuts a_ three-foot swath, 
chops the cane and elevates it into a 
wagon. 

To save his pasture for fall grazing, 

J. Wirkler, northeastern Iowa farmer, | 
strings an electric fence between grain | 
stubble and pasture after threshing, | 

| 

and turns cattle into the stubble. This | 

gives his pasture, usually dry and short, | 
a chance to recuperate. 

“To feed whole oats to hens, we use 








“They're havin’ a contest to see whose 
tail will get tired wigglin’ first.” 
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NOT A CONTEST — NOTHING TO BUY 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF SUCH WONDERFUL PREMIUMS AS THE 
BEAUTIFUL BICYCLE, BIG FARM WAGON, 4-31. Ladies’ or —_— p~ 4 
size Gutt Guaranteed WRIST WATCH in natural yellow colored ca 
UITAR, 22-Cal. SAFETY RIFLE, or Boys’ Guaranteed WRIST WATCH: 
tur ior SIMPLY GIVING AWAY F FREE Sachet Perfume with famous U-C-A 
MED CATED. SALVE, the fast selling Household Ointment, easily sold at 25c a box 
and remit per new catalog. 
BIG LIST OF PREMIUMS IN CATALOG 
FOR RETURNING ONLY $3.00 COLLECTED 

You have your choice of such amazing Premium RIFLE, guaranteed Pocket WATCH, big 5 Sec- 
values as the American Made Junior GUITAR tice TELESCOPE, magnifies 8 times, dandy Jr. 
with 6 wire strings and scourately frosted finger COASTER WAGON, and loads of other pe 
board, the dandy KEYSTONE MOVIE PRO- miume for Ray only 12 boxes of famous U-C-A 


JECTOR to show real movies at home and to Salve at 25c ox (giving Sachet Perfume awa 
give shows, or choice of the big repeater air FRE E with eneb box)and returning $3. 00 coll! collected. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU! 


U-C-A Salve is the famous Dependable Household Ointment known everywhere from 
Coast to Coast. So many millions of boxes have been sold, your friends and neighbors 7 


buy readily from you. Besides, we send you SAC 





PERFUME to GIVE AWAY FREE with every box of 
U-C- ot Salve you sell at 25c a box. One agent writes 
“Sold all in 2 days and have people 
waiting for more.” Another writer 


est year sold all in 6 hours, thie 
year in 5 hours.” You can do as 
well. You take no risk—we do 
ask you to guarantee a thing. We 
gladly trust you for 36 days. Our 
20th year. Write your name and 
address on a le postcard and we 
will cond you 12 Bachet Perfume 
Packs to GIVE AWAY FRE? 
with 12 boxes U-C-A Balve which 
sells at 25c per box. Big Cash Con 
missions given instead of premiums 


if you prefer. Better hurry. Be First 
NOTE—All premiums shown are 
substantial and practical—nit toys 
Millions have succeeded with our 
plans. You can too, Write 


i “A MPG. CO. cuicaco, iu. 








A 
MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 500 to 


99% Cords in IOH Hours / 







2250 bus. Prepare now for crop TT. alous you ope gown, trove 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wanted. with 2 erosscut sows. Folde up 


nil 
Saves money, time, backaches. Praised 
by farmers since 1883. New low prices. 
tite for FREE catalog 


| Folding Sawing Machine Co., 0-3312, S. Western, Chicage 


Write for particulars. Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 736 Delaware, 
_Kansas City, Mo. 
















Costs You No Money 


and you’ll want several 
of these soft, warm 


NASHUA 


PART WOOL 


BLANKETS 


If you like pretty things and 
appreciate practical, service- 
able furnishings that add com- 
fort to your living, you will 
surely want at least one of 
these soft and warm Nashua 
Blankets. Closely woven for 
long wear with sateen bound 
ends. Double bed size 70’x 
80”—your choice of lovely 
rose or green plaid. A fine 
blanket for the foot of your 
bed to pull up on chilly 
nights—why not get one for 
each bed while it is so easy? 


Our Reward to You 


for telling your neighbors about FARM JOURNAL 
and FARMER'S WIFE and sending us at least two 
or more subscription orders amounting to only $2... Ask 

or reward No. 764 and be sure to tell us whether you want 
rose or green. 


Vew and renewal orders for five years at $1. each may be 
ombined with two-year orders at 60 cents each but you 
annot include your own or pay for any orders yoursel/. 


Hurry Your Orders to 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


232 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
























Perhaps no spot in all the world 
affords more all ‘round ideal 
conditions for small farms than 
San Diego county in Southern 
California. 





Whether your desire be for relaxa- 
tion alone, to supplement the family 
budget, or a larger acreage inten- 
sively cultivated for substantial 
income, the year ‘round possibilities 
for an unusually wide variety of 
growing in this area deserves your 
investigation. 


To help you in this investigation 
you are invited to send for a FREE 
BOOKLET which treats of citrus 
fruits, winter vegetables, soil 
fertility, crop adaptions, irrigation, 
acreages and crop yields, harvesting, 
marketing and many other details 
of farming in San Diego county. 


9p “AGRICULTURE in SAN DIEGO” aoe 


we ee ee a ee 









A 50-page factual illustrated 
booklet that will be sent 
FREE to you. It’s good 
winter reading. 


Address... Room 455 
San Diego California Club 


CALIFORNI 


Do Your Hens Lay? 


Read How Mr. Burkhart Got Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try. 


Mr. Jos. Burkhart, a Pennsylvania poultry raiser, 
has good news for chicken raisers who are not getting 
plenty of eggs. He says: 

“This past winter, our 150 hens were hardly laying 
at all. We got only 7 or 8 eggs a day. Then I started 
feeding them Don Sung, and I am_now getting 
between 100 and 110 eggs a day. Don Sung is 
surely worth its weight in gold.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets which 
Mr. Burkhart used, have won the praise of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung must show you a profit or your money will be 
refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Eggs are your 
profit from poultry. Why not start giving Don Sung 
to your flock now? The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
269 Postal Sta. Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 








FLEX-O-GLASS 


Lets in Sun's Ultra-Violet y; 


KEEPS OUT COLD sa 
HOLDS IN HEAT only Si 
as THAN GLASS D 








Flex-O-Glassled all others {n Gov’ tEmperinent — 

tests for admitting Ultra- Violet Rays—Saves Fue!, Brings 

More Winter Eggs, Raises tae Chicks 1 i Sooner 

Stronger Plants Ghuicker—G ABANTEED RS. 
your Lumber Soak 

Flex-O-Gless write for 

ative Water-Tested Samples before you buy. 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. Co. 


= 
1.1104 N. CICERO AVE. CHICAGO. ILL. 


does ~AMy 
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FARM 


gallon oyster buckets with a heavy flat- 
iron in the bottom of each one,” writes 
E. S. Wilson, Ohio. “The rims on the 
buckets keep the hens from throwing out 
oats, and the irons keep buckets from 
upsetting. We keep the buckets three- 
quarters full, and under cover.” 

“To keep pigeons from roosting on the 
ridge of the barn, tack a strip of %4-inch 
mesh hardware cloth along the ridge,” 
writes William Longcor, Maxwell, Iowa. 
“Bend so points will stick up.” 





CHEMURGY 





STARCH STIFFENS 
DURING September all domestic starch 


prices rose, except for sweet potato 
starch. The 1,600,000-pound output of 
the Laurel, Mississippi, sweet potato 


starch factory during 1938 had been en- 
tirely sold out by Labor Day. This year’s 
run at Laurel started at 11 A. M., Sep- 
tember 27, and will total well over 
2,000,000 pounds by Christmas. 

The new Warriner Starch Company 
factory at St. Francisville, Louisiana, 
first wholly private sweet potato plant, is 
due to begin operations in time to take 


advantage of the 1939 crop. The com- 
bined outputs of the two plants can 
replace decreasing imports only to a 


Prospects for an easy 
Aroostook county 
the Midwest’s corn 


fractional extent. 
disposal of Maine’s 
white potato starch, 
starch, perhaps even wheat and rice 
starch, should be good. Chances are that 
Brazil will strengthen her recent drive to 
interest United States markets in man- 
dioca (cassava) starch. 

American housewives, bakers, cotton 
textile mills, confectioners, brewers and 
laundries use something over a billion 


| pounds of starch a year, the major part 





| the Netherlands 


of which is corn starch manufactured in 


the United States. Of the imported 
starches, the greatest quantities are 
tapioca flour from the Netherlands In- 


dies and sago flour from British Malaya. 
Alsu important is potato starch imported 
from the Netherlands. 

By royal decree, effective September 7, 
the Netherlands restricted, except under 
license, the export of starch. Although 
the decrees do not affect exports from 
Indies, American de- 
pendence on belligerent ship tonnage in 
the Straits Settlements and East Indies 
points to a shortage of transport facilities. 


REGIONAL RESEARCH 
CORNERSTONES 


CORNERSTONE-laying ceremonies at 
three of the four U. S. Regional Research 
Laboratories are scheduled for late Octo- 
ber. Secretary Wallace will be principal 
speaker on October 18 at Peoria, Illinois, 
and on October 27 at Albany, California, 
across the bay from San Francisco. Penn- 
sylvania’s Senator Guffey will head the 
program on October 20 at Wyndmoor, 


on the Philadelphia city line. 
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Because driving foundation-supporting 
piles in New Orleans’ mucky delta soil 
has retarded work there, the date for 
the Southern Laboratory ceremony has 
not definitely been set. In mid-December 
or early January Mississippi's Senator 


The Laboratory Directors 





Dr. O. E. May, 


Dr. T. L. Swanson, 
Peoria, Iil. 


Albany, Cal. 





P. A. Wells, 
Wyndmoor, Pa. 


Dr. D. F. J. Lynch, 

New Orleans, La. 
Theodore G. Bilbo, who introduced the 
bill creating the laboratories, and Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture Harry L. 
Brown, will deliver appropriate addresses. 
All four buildings should be ready for 
occupancy by mid-summer. 

Congress appropriates a million dollars 
a year per laboratory to conduct research 
into the development of new uses and 
markets for surplus farm commodities 
and their byproducts. 


SOYBEAN PROGRESS 
THE soybean, of the 


crops of chemurgy, has emerged victori- 
ous from the battle of drought that turned 


one cornerstone 


pastures and meadows into’ brown 
patches. On quite a few farms in the 
Northeast last summer, soybeans were 


the only things able to make a crop. 

At the Madison (Wisconsin) meeting 
of the American Soybean Association in 
September, the lack of protection from 
importation of foreign oils was cited as 
a factor in holding back soybean produc- 
tion. Heard at the meeting: “Last year. 
one-half billion pounds of coconut oil 
were imported in competition with lard 
and vegetable oils produced in America, 
selling as low as 2.2 cents per pound. 
One cent increase or decrease in price 
of oil per pound would affect the price 
of soybeans 81% cents per bushel.” 


MILKWEED ENZYME 


MILKWEED, a common weed pest, may 
amount to something after all. Two Cali- 
fornia scientists announced, early in 
October, the discovery of a valuable 
enzyme, asclepain, in milkweed. It prom- 
ises to supplant or supplement the costly 
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FOR MY FURS 


Dealers Ship to Fox For An Extra 5% 


GEORGE I. FOX has been paying top- 
most prices for furs for 34 years, and has 
gained countrywide reputation for square 
and honorable dealing. We are selling 
your furs directly to the manufacturers. 
That is why we can pay more money. 
Thousands have been shipping their furs 
constantly to Fox—those who tried others 
always come back to us. They know we 
are reliable. This season will be an active 
one. Make GEORGE I. FOX your head- 
quarters with your fur shipments. 

Write for free shipping tage. Trappers’ Hand- 
book, Authentic New York Price List. 


GEORGE 1. FOX CORP. 
115 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK 
























LIQUID - TABLETS 
SALVE-NOSE DROPS 


NEVERLIFT IRON REST-| 


PUY OUT Viva -latel et @ilae Mt @: labaa')| 
Iron “‘slides on” and “‘slides off’ this mode 








than 900 Ibs. Cord control 
prevents electric cord from 

Kinking. Keeps it up 
out of way. 
Fire proof 
and safe. 







Make lots of 







‘0 up. 
het for particulars 









rnistic rest. 
Saves lifting iron over 200 times e1ch ironing day—more 








NFVERLIFT COMP. 


——® 6901-BX Woodlawn Ave. Chicage, Me vu SA 





—4-H CLUB PLAYS— 


4 New Hits!-‘*The 4-H Club Tackles Father’ *-“"Educa- 


tin’ Mary" -"Life Begins on the Farm"’-*‘ Point of View" 
ritten especially for 4-H Club pro 
Sent n. these one-act playe present 
understanding interpretation of 
‘. "H ideale Modern, full of refresh- 
ing dialog. fast-moving. A half hour 
of entertainment. easy to stage 


DENISON'S Plays are known and 
produced everywhere. FREE 224-Page 
Cataiog. 











T. S. DENISON & CO. 
203 N. Wabash, Dept. 55, Chi 1. 


ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


HAND MADE. Very best. Lowest prices. 
Direct from Factory Representative. —e 
your name and address for FREE catal 
ITALIAN ACCORDION SQMPANY 
323 W. POLK ST., DEPT. F. HICAGO, ILL. 











trial. Agente wanted. American Poultry Journal 


Best Poultry Paper 6 829... 


Helps increase Poultry Profits. Send coin or stamps. 
£0 cents for 3 years or 10 cents for 6 months 


£44 So. Clark Street Chicaan, Minois 





Boys and Girls 


It’s easy to earn these rewards 


by showing this copy of 
FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE 















to a few of your oe 
neighbors 
Swagger 
Wrist 
Watch 
Reward 
\, No. 455N 


Yours postpaid for selling two 
or more orders for FARM 
JOURNAL and FARMER'S 
WIFE amounting to only $2 
to people outside your own 
home. Orders you pay for 
yourself cannot be counted. 
You'll be delighted with this 
neat little watch that keeps 
good time and is guar- 
anteed to give good 
service. Sturdy, metal 
wrist band, unbreak- 
able crystal, comes in 
an attractive gift box. 


Complete Outfit 
for School 
Reward No. 28N 


Postpaid to you for selling only 

two-year orders for ARM 
JOL RN AL and FARMER'S 
WIFE at 50 cents each to people 
outside your own home—you are 
not allowed to pay for either ord- 
er yourself. Four nice tablets and 
composition booke and a dandy 
pencil box inside a big. roomy, 
waterproof leatherette case with 
lock and key t's an outfit 
you'll like. 


Send Quick To 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 








231 Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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papain, a papaya derivative, in tenderiz- 
ing meats, cleaning wounds and other 
very important purposes. 

To obtain this valuable enzyme, Uncle 
Sam has been importing some 500,000 
pounds a year of the tropical papaya 
plant. Milkweed contains a much smaller 
quantity of the enzyme than does papaya. 
If cultivated, maybe it would yield as 
much, acre for acre, as papaya. 





WILD LIFE 





THE FUR CROP 

COMPARE the income from fur with the 
income from some of the standard farm 
crops and you get a little different idea 
of the value of wild life. 

Michigan’s game specialist R. G. Hill, 
after looking over 1938-39 trappers’ re- 
ports submitted to the state conservation 
department, said Michigan’s annual trap- 
harvested fur crop is worth $1,250,000. 
His estimate of the total take is close 
to a million furbearers, with muskrats 
numbering 782,924; skunks, 34,485; 
weasels, 32,550; minks, 17,546; raccoons, 
6,501; other animals in smaller numbers. 

Michigan’s famed grape crop in 1937 
was worth $1,545,600, and that isn’t 
much more than Mr. Hill’s figure for fur. 





“TRAPPING” BY AIRPLANE 
IN THE Twin Falls district of south- 


eastern Idaho, where deep snows often 
put sheep and cattle in such poor condi- 
tion that they fall prey to coyotes before 
spring arrives, farmers have the help of 
a small, slow-speed airplane, a dexterous 
aviator, a sharpshooter and a sawed-off 
shotgun. 

Lamoine Stevens and Grant Kilicuine | 
own and operate this coyote-hunting rig. 
Permit from the U. S. Government en- 
ables them to carry firearms for this 
purpose. 

Flying low at 50 miles an hour over 
the sagebrush range, their plane, with 
motor on rear and passenger seat on the 
front end, can easily overtake coyotes. 
Spotting his prey, Stevens bears down 
till the ship is directly above the coyote, 
then throttles the motor, to give Kil- 
bourne perfect aim with his 10-gauge | 
pipeful of buckshot. 

The aviators drop a white parachute 
to mark the spot, land somewhere in the 
low-growing sagebrush nearby, and go 
back to skin their prey. The pelts bring 
about $5 each in early winter, sometimes | 
double that amount later in the season. 

Stevens and Kilbourne have been hired 
by sheepmen’s associations and predatory 











animal boards to rid the range of coyotes 
over hundreds of square miles in south- 
ern Idaho. 

In the winter of 1937-38 they killed 
252 coyotes in six counties centering 
at Twin Falls. The following winter, 
working over the same counties plus two 
more, they took 366 coyotes long before 
winter was over. 
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NO TAX ON WIND 


\; FREE! 


LET WIND 
ELECTRIFY 
YOUR FARM 











Genuine Wincharger 

units are backed by 

a five million dollar 
company 





ELECTRIC 
FARM POWER UNITS 


The wind is free. It blows over your farm year in 
year out. Turn this free wind into electric wer 
with a Wincharger. Have lights and radio and with 
the big Winchargers also pene water—operate 
small motors—washers—refrigerators—etc. Win- 
charger is made by world’s largest manufacturer of 
wind driven electrical machinery. Genuine Win- 
chargers now used the world over—serving half a 
million farm people in America alone. Surprisingly 
low first cost—50c a year power operating cost. 
Made in sizes, voltage and capacity 
for every need—largest to smallest 
andin between. Easy terms—quick 
installation. Write today for Free 
booklet “101 Waysto Put the Wind 
to Work on Your Farm.” You can 
see a Wincharger working in your 
own neighborh 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
WINCHARGER CORPORATION 


World's Jerpest Afohere of Wind-Electric uipment 
Dept. FJw-1 Sioux City, lowa 

a your F REE booklet “101 Ways to Put the 
Wind to Work on your Farm” and full information 

on how I can light and power my tarm with Win- | 
charger 





i ('  errrrrrrrrrrrrrriri rir Titer ere | 
P.O... ccccccecoessceseeseces Res. ccccccccess 
COMP. 6 oo 00:00000000000000 00s cecccccveece | 


I now get light from 

















TRY WHEAT GERM OIL! 
When cows won't catch, 
when they lose calves or 

dead calves — when 
bulls are inactive, impotent 
— the trouble may be too 
little vitamin E. Find out 
how dairymen are correct- 

Oy croemas troubles with ADM cold-pressed 

eat Germ Oil. Get our 

helpful book Free. Write: 

Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 











I'll give this big, com- 

plete Money Making 
Outfit, ineludin 

large assortment o 
regular full size 
pe ackages-—abse- 
utely FREE —to 
one reliable man or 
woman in each open 
locality. Year ‘round profits with famous line of over 
200 guaranteed delicious foods and other daily neces- 
sities. No experience needed. Full or part time. 
Liberal credit pian. Old reliable compan: wy first in 
your locality. Write quick for my yy ree 

Ee. J. MILLS 


8079 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohie 
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= CONTINUED ON PAGES 99°AND 100» 





horns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
shires-Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks 








Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
e993, livestock and pet stock, $5.60 an agate line, 
$78.40 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 70 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








: All chicks produced from flocks 5 
* tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W. D.) ~¥ 
by the Official State testing agency 
of one of the six New England States, with } 
NO REACTORS FOUND r 
Tube Agglutination tested 
-. within the preceding calendar year 


“WELL BRED/o"WELL BREEDERS” 


“Never a week without a hatch"’ since 1927 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1928 
Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue free 
We ship prepaid, and guarantee 100% live delivery 


HALL’S Chicks have been selected 
by the Agricultural Committee for the 
POULTRY FARM OF TOMORROW 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 


Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83, Wallingford, Conn. 
PROFIT N 
BRED 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Direct from the breeding 
source. They live, grow 
fast, lay well. Officially 
Pullorum passed. 30-day 
Guarantee. Sexed and 


FR Fr Cross Rock chicks 


available. Write 
CATALOGUE 

















HUBBARD’‘’S 

















for FREE catalog. 


Hubbard Farms 


cere = Box 3) WALPOLE,N.H. 


RNDT BATT RIE 


COMPLETE NEW LINE 
ARNDT, the pioneer, has designed 
a complete new line of SECTION- 
* Batteries—simpler, more flexible 
more convenient to operate. 
Built up like a bookcase—Brooding 
— Growing — Developing — Laying. 
Adaptable to all types of poultry 
houses, high or low. New line 
makes all others obsolete. LOWER 
PRICES . .. FREE — Illustrated 
Folder points sure way to Security 
and Independence. Write for it, 

M.H. Arndt Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, Trenton, N.J. 


EEE Book 


Wonderful New Gift 
book shows Chinaware, Sil 
ware. aluminum, glassware lir ens 


? pte Gifts to delight every e- 
¢,2 wife given absolutely ee d 
postpaid with orders for Stromberg 
Winter Layer Chicks. Rush card to- 

k 


day for this wonderful Free Gi ft Box 

















































Famous Win- 
ter Layers— 
22 Pure Breeds— 
Bloodtested and 

















rices, Chicks, 
ucks, ete 






CHICKS ano PULLETS 


4 and 6-weeks-old pullets. Low Fall Prices. Day-old 
Heavy Jsccsted per 100: $5.90; Light $5.40; Assorted, $4.90 

aehorn males $2.9. id. 16th Consecutive year Blood-testing 
et molds by Rusk's Barmoue 7 pint Breeding Control Program; Popular 
Risgie- pan ” meas a im. 


WINDSOR, MO. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 


2 weeks old J weeks old) 4 en 
Pullets | Cockerels 

















rorey $12:G0 ny esi ige 
pg rite is els ety |_ Pe $2. 2-95 





RICE LEGHORN | ns gst Ridge, Missouri 


DO-IT-WITH y-z 


With SQUABS 


af -~ +-™ trade a hen fuxury markets want all the squabs 
you can ship, every day in year? Go after this desirable, 
profitable trade now. Write postcard. get eye-opening free 


Sige. RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


f ARKS b heb he nee Greatest Strain. 
Foge 


jeauty, Meat. 
Fespeente of customers 7 ry debe. Bloodtested. 
R. and State Supervised. Eggs, Chicks and Young 
Brock: Tana Right. 50th Anniy. Catalog Free. 
J. W. PARKS & SONS Box 2, Altoona, Pa. 
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POULTRY 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS BABY CHICKS 
MAKE FARM POULTRY PAY. Customers’ tests in 
every state and many foreign lands prove them better 
layers, finer big-type broilers, and all around better 
money-makers. High egg production birds picked from 
World famous strains used for breeders tom Barron 
Leghorns (imported direct high record Hansen stock, 
Orpingtons from Orpington, England, etc. Egg contest 
and show winners Twenty breeds Sexed chicks 








Hybrids. Turkey poults. Surprising low prices. Special 
early order discounts. One of America’s Largest Genuine 
Breeding Organizations New Free Catalog Write 
to-day 


Iowa Master Breeders, Inc., Dept. 4, Sioux City, Iowa 


“CHICKS OF DISTIN( ‘TION’ — Allo our matured stock 
bloodtested 100%. Can furnish day old sexed or unsexed 
baby chicks in over 20 different varieties. We furnish 
the best for the least and our guarantee protects you 
fully. Write for our calendar catalog and latest prices 
today 

Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. A, New Albany, Indiana. 





DRESSED TURKEYS, Capons. Pullets, Roasting 
Chickens, Fowl, Broilers, Guineas and Game wanted by 
one of New York's strongest financially and leading 
Poultry Firms. Write for references, market prices and 
instructions. U Meloney with George Cook Poultry 
Corp., 347 West 14th Street, New York City. 


PULLETS—Hens, ‘‘AAAA" Mating, Lemmen's large 
Leghorns. We import annually direct from Tom Barron 
in England 304 egg sired, range grown, individually 
selected birds, bloodtested, eggbred stock Inspection 
privilege. Special prices. Order now, delivery any time. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Mich. 











FALL BARGAINS! Immediate Delivery 21 leading 
Breeds. Sieb’s Best Quality Foundation Chicks. Won- 
derful Layers Premium Broilers All Bloodtested 
Pullets, Males or straight run. Send for Big = ‘atalog and 
Astonishing Bargain Prices. Hatches every week. 

Sieb's Hatchery, Box 1411, Lincoln, Ill. 





WE WANT your chick business and offer prices that will 
get it. Sunshine Chicks bred 26 years for the egg farm 
and broiler raiser who must have top market quality as 
well as livability. 24-hour service many varieties. Blood 
Tested. Catalog Free 

Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 1022-M, Corydon, Ind. 


COCKEREL CHICKS for broilers $3.50—100. Write 
for special ‘‘hatchery to customer’’ prices. Make saving 
of from le to 3c per chick by ordering direct from me 
Conrad's Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, 
Indiana 


EXTRA LARGE, Lopped-Comb English Leghorns 
Importers direct from England. Free catalog tells of 
these BIG 5—6 % |b. Leghorns that lay like egg machines. 
Get our catalog now 

Superior Hatchery, Box 2107-M, Windsor, Mo. 


THORNWOOD GOLD BAND CHICKS. Big Fall Bar- 
gains Wonderful Layers, Extra Pound Broilers All 
Blood Tested. Immediate Delivery. Sexed, if desired. 
Catalog Free 

Thornwood, Inc., Dept. 1611, Louisville, Ky. 


FINEST BLOODLINES at ordinary chick 
Fall Bargains Pullets, Males 
All Blood Tested. 30 














WORLD'S 
prices, or less. Write for Big 
or Non-Sexed 18 Best Breeds 
years in business 
Sims Hatchery, Box 104, Crandall, Indiana. 

ORIGINATORS SUPER ‘‘X"” HYBRIDS World's 
Fastest growing chickens Free catalog tells about 
these Hybrid pullets and cockerels that mature 3-6 weeks 
earlier Also 10 varieties of high egg bred, purebreed 
chicks. Superior Hatchery, Box 2607-M, Windsor, Mo. 


CLOVER VALLEY “ Master Bred’’ Chicks—25 breeds, 
also Hybrids. Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks. $4.50 
up. Unsexed $5.50 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & 
Hatchery, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana 


BIG B: ARRON: ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS—AAA 
chicks, 35.90; Pullets, $10.95; postpaid Two weeks 
pullets $14.95, collect Pedigree sired Money back 
guarantee Heiman's Hatchery, Montrose, Missouri. 


WRITE FOR FALL PRICES on Salem chicks. Our 
champion Rocks are making profits for hundreds of 
Broiler raisers. Priced low. Prompt shipment 

Salem Hatchery, Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 


MAKE MONEY with poultry. Read America's leading 
poultry magazine for latest information Three years 
$1.00; nine months 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 
$4.50 PER 100 AND UP. 21 different breeds. Write for 
Free catalog and Fall prices. Sexed chicks 

Seymour Hatchery, Box 47, seymour, Indiana. 























LEADING TURKEY MAGAZINE, devoted exclusively 
to turkey raising Explains newest methods. $1.00 a 
year. " Turkey World, Desk 29, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


FALL PRICES FOR BROILERS as low as $4.50—100. 
Thousands hatching each week. Write for complete price 
list. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8, Greensburg, Ind. 


DAVIS CHICKS FOR FALL BROILERS. Now Hatch- 
ing. Write for prices and delivery dates 
Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES on a. November 
and December chicks. $3.95 per 100 and u 
Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. C, Chestnut, Illinois. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES on Poultry Equipment. 
Wire Fabrics Free 100-Page Catalog. Bussey Pen 
Products, 5151 West 65th Street, Chicago. 


MORE LARGE EGGS: Feed me om market bones— 
the greatest egg producer known. Catalog free 
F Mann Company, Box 16, Milford, Mass. 





























_ & NICHOLS POULTRY BOOK 


Describes our 7 great breeds, including trapnest 
Leghorns and many R.O.P. sired matings in Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, etc. Our 21st year building 
high quality, heavy laying matings. Blood tested. 
Big 64 page book contains facts, many pictures. 
special low prices for 1940. BABY CHICKS, 
sexed chicks, started chicks. Postal brings all free. Write 
NICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, 60x7, Monmouth, Ill. 


HICKS 

















EAC) 


STRAIGHT RUN OR SEXED CHICKS 

e! For A, 5 profits, get chicks from World's 
Foundation stock. 12 br 

oe Buh 3 Year. Thousands of satisfied cus- -$ 75 

tomers. Write for FREE Catalog and dis- 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM, Box 208-1, Sedalia, Mo. QQ xtc 





CHICKS*'30 DaysTrial 


Money refanded on any chicks 






















You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
represented. - noo or liet chicks fur- 
nished. Lew prices. All varieties. Mo. MM TT Easy buying 
4 hissourt STATE HATCH Box 1106 
savak “xX” HYBRIDS 
World's Fastest Growing Chickens 
Try some of these Super ‘*) 
and get pullets and cockerels that ma- 
ture 3-6 weeks earlier. FREE catalog 
bred Chicks. WRITE NOW! 
SUPERIOR tf HATCHERY, Box 3007-M, , Windsor, | Mo. 
Big fall hatches! As world's largest hatcheries our pro- 
duction is such we can save you REAL money! 12 breeds 
Sexed or un-sexed. Diecount s on 1940 orders booked now. 
Box 660, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Box 660, Cullman, Ala. 
Box 660, Florence, Colo. Box 660, Sieentor eee. 
ROW CAPONS moneys 
MONEY MAKERS 
Giants (White or Black), make Largest, Finest Ca- 
yons. Command Premium Prices. Our customers mak- 
ng Big Profits. Parent Stock. Illinois U. 8S. Approved 
counts Descriptive Literature 
“THE MAPLES,” DRAWER 2702-C, PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 
WeEBERRY’S Hand-Picked COEKS, also SEXED, STARTED. 
$28 5 HYBRID , World- Famous Money Makers. 
All lowa meen. Pallecuss Test rkey 


guarantee. 
not not trae te breed. No need 
gee, Big discount Fal! oxders, a = 
BUTLER, MO, 
X" Chicks 
with BIG discounts. Also 10 varieties of High Grade Pure- 
Catalog FREE. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
“Marcy Farm Strain,”" Day-Old Cockerel Jersey 
and Pullorum Tested. Buy your chicks Now. Big Dis- 
ld 4 BERRY S New POULTRY BOOK 
Fowls. Tu 
8’ Service. LOW PRICES. Beautitul 


Poults. 
POULTRY don F FREE, stamps appreciated 
BERRY’'S POULTRY FARM, Bx. 109, CLARINDA, | 1OWA 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Eee 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS—World's Champion 
Herd Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs. Easy Feeding, Pro- 
lific, Registered, Cholera Immuned. 

Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana 
ABORTION protection one vaccination. Government 
licensed-vaccine; money back guarantee. Free abortion 
literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Depart- 
ment 10, Kansas City, Mo 
0. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE + Boars, Bred Gilts! 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Prol 

Fred Ruebush, delota, Fuinots. 
Pedigreed. 














HOGS ON TIME. 
Originators 
L. B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio 
FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, C hicago. 
SHEEP MAGAZINE tells about feeding. breeding, 
management, disease control. Send dime for sample copy. 
$1.00 yearly. Sheep Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago. 
HOG MAGAZINE tells about feeding, breeding, man- 
agement, disease control. Send dime for sample copy. 
$1.00 yearly. Hog Breeder, Stockyards, Chicago. 
FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS $12.00. 
Shawnee Dairy Cattle Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


FIVE VARIETIES RED TONED IRISES (including 

Red Wing) thirty cents. Thirty varieties large Irises one 

dollar. Plants a and postpaid. ‘‘Iris News’’ free. 
B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


OTe Pigs no relation. — 
Catalog. 














PEACH AND APPL E TREES 5c AND UP. Grapevines 
3c, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Nuts, Berries, Ornamentals. 
Free Catalog. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 126, 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED, $9.90, 
Grimm Alfalfa $10.90; Sweet Clover $3.90. All 60-Ib. 
bushel, track Concordia, Kansas. Return seed if not 
satisfied Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 
RAYNER'S STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Famous for 
high quality, low price. Send now for new Free Illustrated 
Berry Book. Rayner Brothers, Box 14, Salisbury, ! Md. 
INCREASE CORN YIELDS 15-30 percent with h Funk's 
Hybrids. Free Bulletin tells how. 

Write Funk Bros., Box J, Bloomington, Illinois. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 

Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 
5000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working. Free. 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Onio— 
TRAPPERS—Catch more Skunk and Fox wit 
scent. Trapping Tricks, circulars free. Stomp a ore 
ciated. Write. Stanley Hawbaker, Greencastle 
TRAP FOX OR COYOTE: Bare ground and deep snow 


trapping. Results or no pay : 
Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. Box E. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


MAN WANTED—\trustworthy—steady worker. Manu- 
facturer established 50 years will finance responsible man 
with complete stock of guaranteed food, farm and house- 
hold necessities—you pay when sold. Mighty attractive 
proposition. Be your own boss. Pleasant outdoor work. 
Experience not necessary. No slack seasons or layoffs. 
Products well advertised on me peputee ee maton includ- 
ing WLW, Cincinnati, . Nashvil WHO, Des 
Moines, and others—a big. help to pry " Write for no 
investment offer. MeConnon and Company, Room M74, 
Winona, Minnesota 


MAKE BIG MONE Y Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings: stretches 
fences; splices wire; makes cider press; dandy auto bump- 
er jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 3-ton power. Write 
Harrah, Dept. E-12, Bloomfield, Indiana. 


AGE N TS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-oz. 
Vanilla 8 \%e Razor Blades 10 for 8 4c 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum 12c._ Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c. 
150 other Bargains. Premiums. Experience Unnecessary. 
Carnation Company, FR-3, St. Louis, Mo 

















WEAR FINE HOSE I send without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed ae holes, snags, and runs. Rush 
name and hose siz 

Ww ‘iiknit, Desk R-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 








MAN & WIFE WANTED to run local coffee route 





business. Complete equipment furnished free to reliable 
couple. Good earnings all year ‘round. No experience 
re weed. Liberal credit 

e E J. Mills, 6101 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 
w AN’ TE D: Re sponsible man preferably with knowledge 


of fruit growing to take orders for fruit trees and orna- 
mental stock No delivering or collecting Liberal 
commission. Write at once 

Maloney Bros. Nurseries, Dansville, New York. 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to $12 a 








day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. Write 
MeNess Co., Dept. 285 _Freeport, Illinois. 

OUR LIBERAL CREDIT PL AN ¢ starts you in very 

profitable and pleasant year-round business. Greeting 


accessories, other items. Free Information. 


cards, bridge 
218 West Gold, Albuquer- 


Babcock & Borough Studios, 
que, New Mexico 
SUNFLOWER Strain Chicks are Easy to sell. Why? 
Our High Quality Chicks are Insured to Live. We Assist 
you in Selling. Liberal Commissions. Write for Details. 

Sunflower Hatchery, Box 30%, Newton, Kansas 
YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk hosiery 
to friends. Write for actual sample 

American Mills, Dept. A-37, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LARGE PROFITS in bargain store business. Sell new 
and used clothing, bankrupt stock. Experience unneces- 
sary. Everything furnished. Details free. 

Publix, 558-HD, Roosevelt, Chicago. 

BIG MONEY taking orders; shirts, ties, hosiery, under- 

















wear, pants, jackets, raincoats, uniforms, etc. Sales 
equipment Free! Experience unnecessary. 

Nimrod, 4922-AD Lincoln, Chicago. 
SPECIAL WORK for married women. Earn to $23 
weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, no 


investment. Write fully, giving age, dress size 

Fashion Frocks, Dept AL-1086, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EARN $25 TO $100 WEEKLY COMMISSIONS now 
and year around distributing our quality nursery prod- 
ucts. Part or full time. 

___Chase Brothers Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED: Housewife With Spare Time to try our food 
products without cost at home and supply neighbors what 
they want fake good money. Big box of full size prod- 
ucts _ Free. Blair, Dept. 53-P, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
AGENTS make big profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit, 
offer. HO-RO-CO, 2816-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Softens water. 

















‘UKO” cleans and whitens clothes. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sam me 
‘ Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, ‘Chlenee. 
NEW POTATO PEELER. Sells like wild. Peels, shreds, 
slices, grates. Saves hands, time, food. Samples sent on 
trial. Rush name Kristee 112, Akron, Ohio. 
LADIES’ PURE SILK HOSIERY, sell 4 poe $1.30. 
Big commissions. Your hosiery free, send s 
Perfect Fit Hosiery, F-221 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILKER SALESMEN—One sale each foo : makes big 
income, each neighborhood sale brings man 

Box 738, Port Huron, Mich. 




















VILLAGE FARM, MODERN—$1500, Fronts main 
road, 20 rods to 2-mile lake, 8 acres, fruit, charming 5- 


room bungalow, electricity & bath, basement barn, lovely 
shade; bargain, only $500 down; in catalog supplement 

94 Acres, 900 Poultry, Team, Cow, tools, hay, 
grain, etc. included; combine airy with poultry & cash 
crops for splendid living; on good road handy large city; 
dandy 1l-room house, electricity, furnace, barn & silo, 
hen houses; bargain at $3900, part down; in catalog 
supplement; this & catalog 1700 bargains Free 

Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
FARMS THAT PAY in the Great Northern Railway 
Agricultural Empire, Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. 








Fertile black soil, high 
production crops, grain, fruit, vegetables, feed and live- 
stock. Many kinds of farms for selection. Write for book 


on state you prefer. 
N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


B. Duncan Dept. 1128, G 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
favorable climate. Write for impartial aaviee, literature 
nd list of typical bargains. Specify sta 
J. W. Haw, 40, Northern Pacific Ry., at ‘Paul, Minn. 
40 ACRES—Near W hite River, unimproved poultry 
land; $175: $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, Kan. 


CANADA LANDS -Free information. New homes— 
4 soil—water. Canadian National Railways, Dept. 
335 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn 

wie TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 

_ Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, L uneoins Nebraska. 
GOVERNMENT LAND—1l0e Acre Up Information 
all states 25¢ 


National Tax Service Bureau, 6 Majestic Bidg., Detroit. 




















| colored, 8 prints 2 
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NOTICE: Do not mati films in ordinary envelopes. Wrap 
well, tte securely, and put address both inside and out- 
side of package. 








DON'T BE FOOLED by ridiculous offers. 
exactiy what you pay for. SuperFoto Special Fadeproof 
Automatically Controlled developing positively guaran- 
tees proper handling and See’ the. big clearer, lifetime prints. 
Try SuperFoto Once. See difference. Films 
developed and printed onl Free enlargement 
with each roll One Day § on. 
SuperFoto Films, Box 58, Kansas C ity, M Mo. 


ROLL FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your ir choice 
(1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide 





and one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt Service 


Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolis, Minn. — 


THE PHOTO MIL L. “Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, carefully printed and 
choice of two beautiful 5x7 professional a 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. 
(U. 8. A.) Reprints 2c each. 

The Photo Mill, Box 629-46, Minneapolis, Minn. 














MAIL YOUR ROLLS to film center of the world. Any 
6 or 8 exposure roll developed, printed 25c (coin). DeLuxe 
enlargement coupon free! astest service. Not the 


cheapest but the best. 
yrs. 150 Genesee Trust Bidg., 
Camera City.’ 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX reprints 2c each—Rolls 
Developed and printed and your choice of one professional 
oil colored enlargement or two hygloss enlargements 25c 
15 years prompt, reliable service 

Snapshot F nishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Qu AL ITY SINC E 1889 One day service. Roll developed, 
2 Brilliantone prints each negative 25c 8x10 enlargement 
coupon. 16 reprints 25¢. 2 Photographic Christmas 
Cards from your negative $1.00; 50—$2 

Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


16 PRINTS—2 Free E pecial, get- 


Photo Finishing Shop Est. 25 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘The 











Free Enlargements. Special, get- 
acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll developed and 
printed with beautiful, guaranteed never-fade prints and 


2 free enlargements 25c. 

Dean Studios, Dept. 2030, Omaha, Nebraska. 
SIXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll developed 

25e. Trial 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100—81.00. 
Prompt—carefu ul 
Lifetone Studios, F-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 
TWO SETS OF PRINTS with every ro!l finished—25c 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 344 x 
4%—S$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
18 LIFETIME PRINTS, 2 : ee Hollywood enlarge- 
ments each roll 25c. 21 Li. its 100—$1.00. Fin- 
ished 3 hours. 25 other bargains. 
Overnight Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 
EMBOSSED CHRISTMAS CARDS with Envelopes 
from your film, 60c per doz. Trial 4 alike, 25c. Rolls 
developed, two sets poms. 25¢ 
eeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


3EAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS with Envelopes 

om your negative 4 alike, 25c: per dozen, 60c. Rolls 
developed two prints each exposure 25c Jones Studios, 
Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘ Where the West Begins 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. Reprints 
3c each. 

Ace Photo Service, Box 2231, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Choice of 8 prints 2 enlarge- 
ments: or 1 tinted enlargement; or 16 prints—: 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., C Blk., Green Bay, ‘Wis. 
YOUR OWN ENLARGER! Easily Built! 
Excellent. Results. Four Models—50c. Money-back 
Guarantee! 


Popular Mechanics, A-210 E. Ontario, Chicago. 
ROLL DEVELOPED—2 beautiful ag Hy opiates. 
ments and 16 Supertone fadeless Velox prints 25c. 
reprints 25c. King Studio, FJ2, Sweetwater, Texas. 
GUARANTEED. Roll developed, 16 ints 25c, 20 
prints 25c. Photographic Christmas Cards, sample 10c. 

Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Super Gloss prints, two 
professional enlargements 25c. Fast Service. tisfaction 
guaranteed. PhotoLab, Box 5544, Dept. 11, Chicago. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to 

Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, Wis. _ 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two prints each and two free 
enlargement coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or 
more, ic. Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
ROLL DEVE a Ape 2 ony enlargements, 1 hand 
. coin. 
ise: bor Photo Gaites, 57, Joliet, Tl. 
ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnignt 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- | 


largements, eight lifetime 

Film mailers Free. May’: 8 Photo Shop, LaCrosse, 

PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 

= 7 Lt enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade prints; 
1 25¢ Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


rints, 25c. Prompt—C. a 





OTOGRAPH IC Christmas Folders, Cards, Calendars. 
Write for circular or send negative and 25c for sam ples 
Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. Jer. 


LIFE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a lifetime. Roll de- 
veloped, 8 prints, 2 enlargements 25c. Prints 1 %c 
Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


FIRST ROLL DEVELOPED—Beautiful 5x7 enlarge- 
ment and 16 guaranteed prints, 25c. Candid Specials. 
Free Mailers Dick's Photo, A-55, Louisville, Ky. 


FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. 


Beautiful novelty a 

Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, immediate service, eight glossy 
prints and two beautiful double weight enlargements, 25c. 

Ace-Hi Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 
&8 ENLARGEMENTS —flms developed plus 8 enlarge- 
ments, 25c coin—116 or mee. 

_Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 print all enlarged to double 
size 25c; 16—50c Enlarged prints 4c 

Artcraft Studios, Box 3582-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 
30 REPRINTS 25c. 100 Reprints $1.00. Roll develo 
with 16 prints 25c Nordskog, 57, Maywood, III. 
































You get | 


Enlarge- | 
| ments; or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos 


WIDE BORDER EMBOSSED EN- 
or one 5x7 hand colored enlargement 

and 8 prints 25c. 36 exposure 
roll developed and 36-344x4% enlargements $1. 18 
exposure roll 75c. 


Vidor, 321-O, Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed with 
One Colored Enlargement, or two professional enlarge- 
ments. All for 25¢e (coin). Genuine, Nationally known 
Moentone Superior quality 

Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


BETTER PICTURES! Free Photographic book full of 
clever ideas. Helpful hints and wealth of other informa- 
tion make it priceless to amateurs. Write today. Ray's 
Photo Service, 105 Ray Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVIC E—Guaranteed work. Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Deamowers ¢ enlargements, eight never- 
fade gloss orines. each roll 2 

Dubuque Film ,;=— Dubuque, Iowa. 


All your snapshots in natural colors. Roll 
Reprints, 3c. 


ONE 6x8 
LARGEMEN 
with each roll develo 














AT LAST! 
developed, 8 Natura! Color Prints, only 25c 
Amazingly beautiful 

Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 


ROLLS RUSHED—Sixteen prints 25c. Colored enla 
ment Free. Special! Eight sample photographic Ch 
mas cards, 250. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Ross Photos, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—~~— 


SUPER LEADS FIELD in Electric Fencing. See our 

new line of 6 Volt and 110 Volt Controllers. Latest devel- 

opments in electric fencing exclusive with Super. Preci- 

sion built for economy and long life. 5 year Guarantee. 
Distributors, dealers wanted 

Super Fence, AC-1510 Wabash, Chicago 


OLD STAMPS WANTED. I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le green Franklin —~ ie rotary ~~y- eleven 
(up to $1,000.00 “it unused). Send 6c Today for Large 
Illustrated Folder showin Amazing Prices paid 

Vernon Baker, 444-FJ-11, Elyria, Ohio. 
EDISON LIFETIME STORAGE BATTERIES for 
Light Power. Eliminates common acid battery diseases. 
Long guarantee. All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, etc. Free literature. 
G. Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, New York. 
FREE! Slant Stroke razor with purchase of fifty double 
edge blades. Highest quay guaranteed or money back. 
_ stoeid for $1.( A wonderful gift. Write, Unit 

. Box 748, Rochester, New York. 

HOU aE PAINT—White and colors, 98c gallon, $4.75 
allons. Good quality. While supply lasts. Order from 
this  apren or write for circular. Prompt ship- 

men 

Paint Exchange, 1322D Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
STAMP COLLECTORS—106 different stamps including 
beautiful Royalty Exposition Commemorative issue com- 
plete—10c. Approvals 

Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, Philadelphia, Penna. 


LATEST IMPROVED BATTERY electric fencer, Ub 2 
and $16 list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Compacts ~ { 
pees rtable in weathe ay case. Dealers—Agent W ant 
eid Electric Mfg , 543-AG x Cicero Ave., Chicago. 
“HOW TO BREAK END TRAIN HORSES.” A book 
every farmer and oF should have. It is free; no 














Free booklet 



































obligation. Simpl dress ry School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept 2211, P loneant Hill, Ohio. 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power. 


Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 


Fifteen Years Life Fully 
roo Com- 


plete lighting plants ree literature 
pany, 84 Sterling Avenue, >. Woukens N 





YARNS: Rug and ne: Free samples; directions. 
Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns uy direct; save 
money 


Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 2, Harmony, Maine. 
INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inven- 
tions, patented and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
us what you have for sale. “hartered Institute of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 25-C, Washington, D. C. : 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash A return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisbe sold Refining Company, 
1500-H Hennepin, Minneapo Hy Minnesota. 
MONEYSAVING ELECTRIC POULTRY SUPPLIES: 
Brooders, fountain heaters, time switches, burglar alarms. 
Write today 
Lyon Electric Company, Dept. LEC, San Diego, ¢ coe 

















TOBACCO, Limited advertising offer. Long ural 
sweetieaf chewing or mellow aged goldleaf — 5, m0 
pounds, $1.00. Guarantecd best. 


Will Rodgers Farms, Mayfield, Kentucky 
LADIES BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—Five pairs 
$1.00 postpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money back quer 
antee. Hayes Hosiery Co., Dept. |, Lexington, N. C 
b- is Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's Instrument 
$5.00. Particulars free 
Henry Bergman, Box _70-X, Springfeld, Missouri. _ 
“INVENTORS' GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
Record of Invention" Beer advises on patenting, selling 


taventiaes. 
Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York. 


M.M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed rha 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 3848 Lincoln 
Ave., Dept. 102, Chicago. ait 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—Guaranteed Best mild 
Smoking or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, — 
ing, box Plugs FREE. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. _ 
BUILD YOUR OWN FARM TRACTOR. Cost a 
$60. Use old auto parts. Co wy! Plans and instructions 
50c. Popular Mechanics, B-. E. Ontario, Chicago. 
MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER from old automobile coil 
Complete plans 10c. No extras to buy. LeJay Manu- 
facturing, 903 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, inn. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F ——_ 4 Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 
SPECIAL OFFER: High quality Sweet juicy chewing or 
mellow smoking: 20 hands $1. Postpaid. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Bob Cheatham, Martin, Tenn. 
RICHMANS HAMMERMILL-poormans price $39.50 
—Tractor size $53.50. Steel arige and cribs too. 
Get our price. Link Company, . North Dakota. 
BATTERY RADIOS8—$8.95 up. = and 6-voit. Save 
to 50%. Home agents wanted. Catalog Free. 
Marco, R 1102, Kansas City, Mo 
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DOGS 


Notice: Unless otherwtse stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays erpress charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod spectfied 

————=COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND" 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for tria! 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL. Paducah. Kentucky 


$15 MALE COON HOUND “ROCK I have the best 
dependable coon dog of Kentucky Always get my share 
of coons. First 15 nights this season started 1%, treed 1s 
Guarantee him to tree coons for you Have large fou 
year old male, Bluetick-Kedbone, fast, wide 
hunter, cold nose, real striker, open trailer, good voice 
Solid true hard tree barker Always trees correct, stay 
Good water worker Experienced, dependable Com- 
pletely rabbit, fox, deer, stock — Picture showing 
catch. $15.00, Ten days trial. Guarantee your money 
refunded within 36 hours if not pleased 
T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky 











ILOWN BEST COON BITCH of my state Belle. Hunts 
nothing but coon and opossum Never fails to get more 
coons than any hunter in my country. She has reputation 
far and wide as being the best. Offer 4 year old, large 
Bluetick-Redbone, fast, wide hustling hunter. Cold nose, 
strikes tracks other dogs miss. Open trailer, good voice 
Hunts any hunting grounds, water splitter, surest, truest 
tree bitch ever barked up, stay. Good brood bitch, strong 
healthy, completely fox, deer, rabbit, stock broke. Pic- 
ture, reference. $15.00, 10 days 
P. Jackson, Murray, Ky 
COON HUNTERS-—I am the Champion coon hunter of 
Kentucky Caught 105 last season Offer you Male 
Coonhound, 4 years old, Bluetick and Redbone breeding 
large size, open trailer, good nose, fast, true trailer, solid 
true tree barker, wide hunter, either hills or swamps 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00—Ten days trial 
Bank reference, guarantee money back if not pleased 
Pictures of my self and catch furnished 

d Ryan, Murray, Ky 
AM A COON HUNTER, know what it takes to get the 
wise old ones. Unable hunt much this season, am forced 
to sell Trusty. Offer one of Kentucky's best 3 year old 
Male coon and opossum hounds, redbone-bluetick 
breed, good size, open trailer, very fast, sure to tree, 
never been beaten, mountains or swamps. Takes water 
Healthy, no bad habit. Fox, deer, rabbit, stock proof 
$15.00, 10 days trial, money back guarantee, bank 
reference Henry N Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky 
SILENT MONEY GETTER—Large male hound and 
cur mixed 3% years, coon, mink, skunk, opossum 
hunter. Fast as lightning, tree 'em before den. Solid true 
tree barker. 27 pieces fur one night's catch. Completely 
rabbit, fox, deer, stock broke. Picture, reference, trial, 
$15.00. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky 
SILENT TRAILING—Male Cur and Hound mixed, 4 
years old, very fast, solid true tree barker. Believe will 
tree 99 percent of coon, mink, opossum before they den, 
in bottoms or mountains. $15.00—Ten days trial. Picture 
of catch furnished. Bank reference 

Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky 
MALE WALKER FOX HOUND—=3 years old, good 
hunter anywhere, fast, steady driver, good voice. Hunt 
with gun or pack. No papers, but fox hound. $15.00 
Ten days trial. Robert Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT HOUND—2% years, 
medium size, fast, true trailer. $10.00—Ten days trial. 
Bank reference, picture furnished 

Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky 
$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD fullblooded Coonhound, 
hunted last season, treeing nicely. Shipped C.O.D. or will 
furnish free description. 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List free. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois 
WHITE COLLIE PUPS the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World Can Offer. Stamp for catalogue 

Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, Ohio 
THOROUGHLY TRAINED KENTUCKY COON- 
HOUND. Rabbit, fox, deer proof. Solid tree barker 
$40.00. 15 days’ trial. B. W _Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 
REAL SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES on approval 
particulars free! Book 104 photographs all breeds with 
descriptions 25e. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y 
HIGH CLASS coon, combination, fox, rabbit and beagle 
hounds. Guaranteed. Trial Bargain yrices. Literature 
free. Star Kennels, B21, Herrick, Illinois 











WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND KENNELS offer guar- 
anteed tree fox and rabbit hounds. For free literature, 
write Dixie Kennels, D7, Herrick, Ill 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval 10¢ for Picture and 
prices Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


SETTERS AND POINTERS. Fox, Coon and Rabbit 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, _ Berry, Kentucky 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. Blueticks, Spot- 
ted, Blacks, Tans, Foxhounds, Coonhounds, Rabbit- 
hounds. Pictures. Trial. State dog wanted 
Elton Beck, N-46, Herrick, Illinois 











FINE KENTUCKY FEMALE COON HOUND. Three 
years old. Broke. Trees coon. $12.50 Fifteen days’ 
trial w . Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky 





EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
our railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to 
an expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is smail. For free booklet write Nashville 
Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn 
REAL JOBS OPEN—Ec quip yourself by learning Auto- 
Diesel quickly! Real Opportunity for Real Job—Write 
nearest school for low tuition rates. Information FREE. 
Dept. C-10. 
McSweeny, Detroit, Mich. or Kansas City, Mo 


GET A GOVERNMENT JOB. Men—Women. $105- 
$175 month. Dependable. Prepare immediately for 
next examinations. Experience usually unnecessary. 
Full particulars—list positions, Free. Write today 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T19, Rochester, N. Y 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 
MEN—WOMEN—LEARN—EARN. Flower store bus- 
iness. Prepare for delightful profitable employment 
Technique, design, management. We teach you. Write 
today. American Institute Floral Technology, 3369 Glen- 
dale Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 














~______ EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN AVIATION AT LINCOLN! Exceptional em- 
ployment opportunities now in Aviation 83 more 
Lincoln School Graduates step into good-pay positions! 
This Lincoln Government Approved School of Aviation 
would like to prepare you for immediate employment as 
Pilot or Airplane and Engine Mechanic or as Aeronautical 
Engineer We assist Graduates in locating positions. 
Part-time employment for board and room while in 
training. Write today for complete information. Lincoln 
Airplane & Flying School, 4033 Aircraft Building, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

CORRI et ( INDI NCE courses and educational books, 
All subjects. 





slightly u id Rented. Exchanged 

Satisfact i nteed Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete deta Is ; nd bargain catslog Free. Send name. 
Nelson Company L 32, Manhattan Building, Chicago 


BE A RADIO TECHNIC LAN Many make $30, $40, 
$50 a week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio's growth 
making 0 y good full time and spare time jobs. Get 
64-page mes kK Free Write National Radio Institute, 
Dept. Y\1Q4, Washington, D. ¢ 

AVIATION APPRENTICES Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—-Write immediately enclosing 
Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, Wayne 





stamp 
County Airport, Dept. V21, Detroit. Mich 

LEARN SHORTHAND, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Salesmanship at home in spare time. Employment serv- 


ice. Crive age, occupation, previous education 
Commercial Extension, Department 51, Omaha, Nebr 
MAKE UP TO $25-835 WEEK As A trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 

Chicago School Of Nursing, Dept. F-11, Chicago 


Ton T r 
USEFUL BOOKLETS 
For Farm Families 

Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader re questing it 
by letter or post card to the firm men- 
tioned. 

Face Cream and Powders-—Free samples of 
face cream and ten shades of face powder. 
Lady Esther, 7168 West 65th St., Chicago, III. 

Storm Sash—Free booklet “Window Condi- 
tioning.” showing typical examples of econ- 
omies effected; also interesting window treat- 
ments. Mention whether wood sash or metal 
sash, and any special make, used. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., De pt. FJ-1139, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“Meat Curing Made Easy.”—Free book tell- 
ing how to cure hams, shoulders and bacon. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Il. 

“Charming Room Interiors” and “Decora- 
tive Hints’—Two booklets of photographs 
and designs of kitchens, bedrooms, bathrooms, 
dining rooms, and living rooms using felt base 
rugs as floor coverings. Sent free by the 
Paraffiine Companies, Inc., Dept. FJ, 475 
Brannan St., San Francisco, California. 

Fruit Planting—Orchard guide and plant- 
ing plans sent free by Stark Bros., Box E-19, 
Louisiana, Mo. State number of trees or 
shrubs you may plant. 

Husker-shredders—Free catalog of models 
for both individual farm and custom use. New 
Idea, Inc., Dept. 705, Coldwater, Ohio. 

Spreaders—“Why It Pays to Own a Rubber- 
Tired” spreader, with details of special trade- 
in offer for your old spreader, ge instalment 
terms. Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 400 W. 
Madison St., Dept. FJ1039, Chicago, Ill. 

“Fruits that Help Keep the Body Vigorous” 

booklet about health advantages of eating 
citrus fruits. California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Div. FJ, Box 5030, Metropolitan Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shotgun — shells—Descriptive literature 
about more effective shooting, using high- 
powered shells. Remington Arms Co., Dept. 
Q-4, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kerosene or gasoline lighting—Illustrated 
booklet of many varieties of lamps and lan- 
terns. The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., 
Dept. FJ-903, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or Los Angeles, Calif. 

Farm Radios—Literature about new mod- 
els, free trial, easy-payment, and trade-in al- 
lowance for old radio or phonograph. Philco 
Radio & Television Corp., Dept. 23, Tioga 
and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shotguns and Rifles—Free catalog of low- 








cost combination rifles and shotguns, auto- 
matic and single-shot rifles, single-barrel 
shotguns, etc. Savage Arms Corporation, 


Dept. K-21, Utica, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

Mary and I were alone for Christmas 
dinner, but conversation was not so diffi- 
cult. We talked about the deep snow, and 
the risk Jack was taking. In the late 
afternoon stamped the snow 
from his boots and before I could open 
the door Tom Miller, from the second 
walked into the living room. Tom 
never had much sense, and he blurted 
out, “Jack Towne’s shot! Old Jim did it. 
And he’s got a broken hip!” 

Mary dropped her book on the floor, 
but she didn’t make a sound. I took Tom 
to the kitchen and asked him questions. 
The best that I could make out was that 
down near Jim’s home he fired from be- 
hind a tree and hit Jack, thinking it was 
me. Then he started to run away, and 
fell over a log, and it was Jim that had a 
broken hip. Tom didn’t know how badly 
Jack was hurt. The men took them both 
down to the doctor in Aldberg. 

Poor Mary! The storm was so bad 
that we couldn’t get across the mountain 
for two days. I would have given any- 
thing to be able to tell her that Jack 
wasn't badly hurt. When the evening 
work was done, just to get her mind on 
I asked her to go over 
I kept 
Then 


someone 


cove, 


something else, 
several timber accounts with me. 
on until I knew she must be tired. 
I sent her to bed. 

I walked back and forth, back and 
forth, in the big room, my mind skipping 
from one thought to another. How badly 
was Jack hurt? If old Jim’s hip was 
really broken he would never trouble us 
again. Jack would get well. He must 
get well. As soon as the storm was over, 
I'd go down and see for myself. Mary 
had had sorrow enough. Life had been 
easy for Jack, all but his army life. I 
wondered if he appreciated Mary. 

I kept on walking. Once or twice a 
board creaked under my feet. Suddenly 
the door to Mary’s room opened and she 
came to me with an anxious look. 

“What is it, Mr. Brant? Please don’t 
worry so about Jack. You'll get yourself 
sick. Then what'll we do! I don’t believe 
Jack’s hurt so badly, and he’ll have every 
care down there in his home. 

“Are you worrying about something 
else,” she went on. “I’ve thought so for 
weeks. Is anything wrong with the new 
team? Or have we spent too much for 
Christmas? Have I made a mistake some- 
where?” 

I laid my hand on her curls. “No, 
Mary, I’m the one that has made a mis- 
take somewhere.” I slipped her arm 
through mine as we walked back and 
forth. 


th 
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“['m not worrying about anything,” 
I assured her. “I’m only thinking hard. 
I'm thinking about you and Jack.” She 
looked surprised and opened her lips, 
but I didn’t give her a chance. I went 
right on: “Don’t try to stop me. It’s time 
to speak. Jack’s a fine fellow, and he’ll 
be able to give you a nice home—” She 
would have spoken, but I wouldn’t be in- 
terrupted: “It’s quite as it should be, and 
I’m glad for you both.” She shivered and 
I took her to the seat by the fireplace: 
“ve thought it all over; next week when 
I take Jack’s trunk home I'll take you to 
Aunt Hetty.” 

She opened her lips again, but I said 
a bit sharp, “I told you to listen to me,” 
and after that she did, with her eyes on 
the embers. “You can stay with Aunt 
Hetty until Jack finishes college; then 
I'll tell the Judge about our marriage and 
have it set aside.” 

She sat very still now, and her face 
looked sad in the fire light. I might have 
stopped there if I hadn’t seen a tear fall. 
That swept my resolution out of mind, 
and I went on: “But Mary, before you go 
I want to tell you, just this once, how— 
how much I wish it might have been dif- 
ferent. If I were nearer your age, with 
some of Jack’s chance to give you the life 
you ought to have, no power on earth but 
your own wish could keep me from claim- 
ing you as my wife, and teaching you to 
care for me a little.” I was surprised at 
the calmness of my own voice as my 
words came crowding on: “And I want 
you to remember this, if ever in the days 
to come you need a friend, I shall be 
waiting.” 

She sat quiet for what seemed a long 
time. Then she turned and touched my 
sleeve, and I heard, “David, I need a 
friend now!” 

“I know you need a friend, and you 
can count on me. I shouldn’t have said 
what I did with Jack not well. Just as 
soon as the storm’s over I'll go down, and 
the first day the roads are safe I'll take 
you to see him.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brant,” she said as 
she rose and went to her room. Her 
shoulders drooped. 

The very next day I went down. Poor 
old Jim’s hip was bad, he would never 
walk again. Jack had only a flesh wound, 
but he had to stay quiet for a while. He 
talked to me very pleasantly, and intro- 
duced me to a girl he called Amy. When 
we were alone, he said shyly, “Amy’s the 
girl ’'m going to marry.” 

I looked at him in amazement; then 
my anger rose. “Amy’s the girl you’re 
going to marry! And Mary’s the girl 
you’ve made a fool of!” 

His face went red: “Mr. Brant, you 
don’t think I’d do a back hand trick like 
that to you, after what you’ve done for 
me! And Mary! I'd give my right hand 
before I'd make a fool of her! I’m not 
making a fool of anybody. But if I were 
sent out to shoot the biggest fool I know, 
I'd aim my gun straight at you!” 
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That brought me up short; and after 
that we talked sense, but the nurse came 
in and said Jack must be quiet now. 

Driving home I had time to do a lot of 
thinking. Before I stamped the snow from 
my boots Mary came to the porch: “Oh, 
Mr. Brant, I’m—we’re so glad you're back 
safe. We were anxious about the moun- 
tain road all the time.” Then she asked 
about Jack. 

At the supper table I watched her as I 


said, “Jack introduced me to the girl he’s | 


going to marry.” 


“Oh is Amy there? That'll help Jack 


get well.” Mary could hide her feelings 


well, when she chose. And I was sure 
she chose now. 

“Do you know her?” I asked. 

“T’ve never seen her. 
about her a lot, especially after he felt 
he was getting well. I wrote his letters, 
too, while he was so bad. I guess you saw 
us pack a Christmas box for her last 
week.” 

“Was that for Amy? I thought it was 
for Aunt Hetty. I felt insulted when he 
wanted to pay me for it.” 

She smiled at the memory of it. “We 
had such fun over that box. Jack was 
afraid you’d laugh at him. He baked one 
cake all by himself. When you go down 
you must take the rabbit skins for her 
cape. He forgot them.” 

The more we talked the less I under- 
stood. They say that love is blind, and I 
know it is, at least when it’s jealous. 

“Why didn’t you tell me some of these 
things last week, when I spoke about you 
and him?” 

“T tried to. 
talk. 


stood.” 


But you wouldn’t let me 





| 


But he talked | 














I can see now how you misunder- | 


I wanted to ask more, but Joe came in | 


just then. 

After the evening’s work was done, I 
showed her the little clock I had bought 
for her room, and as she sat by the table 
looking at it I took my place beside her. 
With my hand under her chin I made her 
look into my eyes: “Mary, do you think 
you could learn to love me? Just a little? 
If you tried?” 

Her eyes looked down. Then they came 
back bravely to meet mine, as her two 
hands were raised to my _ shoulders: 
“David, I learned that long ago. And I’m 
learning more, all the time. Oh, David, I 
tried to make you see, the evening you 
offered to be my friend.” 

After a while I began to realize that 
perhaps my arms were too strong and 
enfolding for the slender form they held. 
But when I spoke of it, she looked up and 
said, “No, they only make me feel so 
safe.” 

On New Year’s day Mary and I took 
Jack’s trunk to Aldberg. When I drove 
back to our mountain home, she was still 
in the sleigh, sitting close beside me. 


When she spoke she called me David. | 


And under her warm glove there shim- 
mered a new wedding ring. 


The End 
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IF ONLY THOUSANDS 


of SKINNY MEN 
KNEW THIS SIMPLE 
SECRET 





Posed by 
Professional 
models 








10 To 25 LBS., NEW PEP 
GAINED QUICK WITH 
IRONIZED YEAST TABLETS 


T used to be thought that many people were 

just naturally Se. Pre and inclined to be 
nervous. But today that idea has been proved 
entirely untrue in great numbers of cases. 
Thousands of thin, tired, rundown people have 
gained new naturally good-looking unds, 
normal health and Pp, new friends and enjoy- 
ment in life—with the aid of the Vitamin B and 
— in these amazing little Ironized Yeast 
tablets. 


Why so many build up quick 
You see, scientists have discovered that today 
an untold number of people are underweight, 
rundown, often tired and jittery, simply because 
they don't get sufficient Vitamin and iron 
from their daily food. Without enough of these 
two vital substances you may lack appetite and 
not get the most body-building good out of 
what you eat. 

Now you get these exact missing substances in 
these scientifically prepared, easy-to-take little 
Ironized Yeast tablets. That's the secret of why 
with their aid thousands of men and women have 
put on 10 to 25 pounds of much-needed, natur- 
ally attractive flesh—gained normal! health and 
pep, become much more popular and sought- 
after—often in just a few weeks! 


Make this money-back test 


Get Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist 
today. If with the first package you don't eat 
better and FEEL better, with much more 
strength and pep—if you're not convinced that 
Ironized Yeast will give you the new normally 
attractive pounds, new energy and life you've 
longed for, the price of this first package will be 
promptly refunded by the Ironized Yeast Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

But just one warning! Due to the success of 
Ironized Yeast, a number of cheap, inferior sub- 
stitutes have sprung up. Of course inferior sub- 
stitutes do not give the same results. So always 
insist on the genuine Ironized Yeast, Look for 
“TY” stamped on each tablet. 


Special offer! 


To start thousands building up their health right away, 
we make this special offer. Purchase a package of Iron- 
ized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on the box 
and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. We 
will send you a fascinating little book on health, “Facts 
About Your Body.’ Remember, results with the first 
pockaee or your money refunded. At all druggists. 
ronized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 9711, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUNE IN ON JOHN J. ANTHONY'S GOOD WILL 


HOUR. 
See your local paper for exact time and station. 
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What a Difference—Dick-—“Can you let 
me have five—” 
Doc—“No—” 


Dick—“minutes of your time?” 
Doc—“trouble at all. old boy.” 





Patriot’s Lament—Binks—‘The stingy 
skates! They took me off relief vesterday, 


after three years.” 
= 


Skinks-—“Well. three vears is a_ lo 
What's vour kick?” 

Binks—“Why. you dont realize Ive 
given them the best vears of my life!” 


The Kind Boss—Ewptoyer—"'[ have had 
my eye on you, Johnson. and [ observe 
you are a You keep long 


hours, you are intelligent, you are rapidly 


hard worker. 


learning the business.” 
Jounson—"Thank vou. 
Ewptover—"“So [ am 
against my will, to fire you. It is fellows 
like you who go out and start competing 


sir.” 
forced. much 


companies.” 


The Defense Rests—Lawyer—*Now. 


sir, you say the ducks in my client’s yard 





“No, sir, Col. Cholmondeley, I did NOT 
permit them to get in through the pipes 
when we filled the pool last night!” 


are yours. How do you know this? Ducks 
are very much alike. I myself have ducks 
like the ones you claim.” 

PLaintirF—‘“I don’t doubt it—this is not 
the first time I’ve had some ducks stolen.” 


isn’t it one 
for lunch?” 


Her Timepiece—“ Mother, 
o'clock yet? Isn’t it time 
“No, not yet, dear.” 

“H’m, I guess my tummy must be running 
fast.” 





Nips That Pass in the Night—‘“Hey, are 
you the night clerk?” 

“Certainly I’m the night clerk. What's 
biting you?” 

“That’s just what I want to know.” 


Careful It Is—Lapy—‘“Now then, plum- 
ber, you'll be careful with my new pol- 
ished hardwood floors, won’t you?” 

PLuMBER—“You needn’t worry none at 
all, lady—I got good spikes on me shoes.” 


And That's Enough—Bi__ty—"Darling. 
I know I'm not good enough for you.” 
Liry—‘Well. no. frankly. you're not. 
But you are much too good for any of 
these other girls.” 


De Twitter—“Quit 
['m writing to 


Always Thoughtful 


bothering me. will you? 


the giri friend.” 

Mc Tweet—But you've been writing that 
letter for three hours.” 

De Twitter—"I know it—she doesn’t 
read very fast.” 

Time Enough—Mrs.—“Henry, Henry, 


wake up! I know I heard a mouse 


squeaking.” 
Mr.—All right. dear 
I'll oil it the first thing in the morning.” 


now go to sleep. 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Like others, | claim my life is an open 
book, but like others I hope the reader 
will skip a few of the pages. 


When vou want facts about women ask 


a shoe salesman. He knows them from 


the ground up. 


Women lecturers ought not to expect 
to be paid as much as men. There is too 
much free competition. 


If neutrality means hampering your 
friends and helping their enemies, I'm 


against it 


The wedding of one of the Smith girls 
was held up three weeks because of a dis- 
pute, but that’s better than the other way 
around, which is more common. 


The expert witness is one who knows 
what questions he don’t want the other 
side’s lawyer to ask. 


It may be true that it’s always fair 
weather when good fellows get together, 





“Ya know, Bill, about half way up I 
thought for a minute we wasn’t going to 
make it.” 


but it’s usually a storm by the time they 


separate. 


It is a fine thing to be a gentleman or 
a lady, but it makes you lose an awful lot 
of arguments. 


One reason why men seemed greater in 
the olden times is that they never had to 
have flashlight pictures taken at banquets. 


The one Diogenes was looking for is 
the garage repair man who deducts $2 
from his bill to cover the grease marks 
he put on your cushions. 





“Yes, stranger, believe it or not, I always break in all my own horses.” 


BER 






Four-Door De Luxe Sedan Illustrated $620° 


LOWEST PRICED FULL-SIZE CAR IW THE WORL D/ 


"Give me a good ‘tour’ every time!” says the ___ WILLYS DOES IT BETTER! —— 
American farmer... And here is the New Willys Se “Parks Easier 
_.. with its amazingly econo 


engine...an all-steel body, 


urns Shorter. - 


mical four-cylinder _.. Uses Less Gas and Oil... Gives Longer Tire 
Greater Braking Surface per 


Less to Buy.- 


with safety glass in Life ... Protects with 
. Less to Run. 


all windows. _.steering-post gearshift* dual-grip Pound of Car ...Costs 


steering wheel, oversize hydraulic brakes. -- 
Smart, speedy and agile on highways and city 
streets... the Willys puts on its working clothes 
for ploughed fields, muddy roads, sand and snow. 
Willysgivestraction, clearance, cooling efficiency 
and durability... _with great savings. See it. Test 
it. Buy it. See nearest dealer or write Willys- 


~ Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
NEW STEERING-POST o”” 


ex GEARSHIFT / é ) 
* Standard equipmert " 
on all DeLuxe models. NU U“Z 7 For Speedway Coupe ...Four- bow Speedway Sedan $545 
——< - De Luxe Coupe $590 +All prices f.0.b., Toledo. Federal, State 
i” and local taxes (if any), and transportation extra Prices and apecifice 
hange without notice. 


WILL 
Ruggedly bu YS ALL-PURPOSE TRUCKS — tions subject to ¢ 


HALF-TOn wut, Speed 

= ECONOMY under load. Powerful 

ae tian we a iii 2 on hills. $ 5 9 * 

LF-TO Ss. Fine for t te eee 

Semi Cohen en DELIVERY. deliveries. 5 

N- AND -COUN En design. Unusual loa: —_— 

Ovable back a Ce wasaen an — 
at. Convertib] : 

e for haul 








Six-passenger 
age purposes 






































VALU 
for Oly 


25° 


You really Need it to Cook 
Roasts right, say Home 
Economists! Mailed post- 
paid for 25¢ and a sales 
slip showing purchase of 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


E WANT YOU TO TRY the world’s 
most popular brand of flour. As an 
inducement, we are making a sensational 
offer. We're offering a roast meat ther- 
mometer—an indispensable aid to cor- 
rect roasting—for 25c and a sales slip 
showing the purchase of any size sack of 
Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 
This roast meat thermometer sells for 
a dollar in the stores! It is a precision 
instrument in every sense of the word. It 
is guaranteed flawless by one of the 
country’s most reputable makers of pre- 
cision instruments. It will end once and 
for all the uncertainty of knowing just when 
a roast is done the way you want it! 
Of course you know Gold Medal 
"Kitchen-tested” Flour. This flour, for 
generations, has been known for its ex- 





( DARLING, THIS IS THE \ 


FIRST TIME YOU'VE COOKED 


| LIKE IT...1T'S DONE 





HOASI 
MEAT 


A ROAST EXACTLY THE WAY 








HERE'S THE SECRET! 
IT'S A NEW ROAST MEAT 
THERMOMETER | GOT FROM 
THE GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
PEOPLE...AND IT’S 
MARVELOUS! 








THERMOMETER 


The only ACCURATE way to 
tell when a roast is properly done! 


Just insert it in the roast. Then set 
pointer to exact degree of "‘doneness" 
you wish. When internal temperature 
of the roast reaches the pointer your 
roast will be done just the way you 
want it, whether “rare,” "medium 
rare,"’ “‘medium"™ or “well done.” Use 
it for any kind of roast, whether beef, 
lamb, veal or pork. Saves trouble. 
Ends guesswork. You'll marvel how you 
got along without it! 

Regularly selis for $1.00. 

Has stainless steel scale, 

correctly calibrated. 

Made by Fee and 

Stemwedel, inc., 

Chicago, til. 


cellence for all purposes. It is milled 
from the most carefully selected and 
blended wheats. It is then tested in the 
laboratory and in actual kitchen tests— 
to assure a flour which never varies in 
the results it gives you! 

Apart from the recipe, flour is the most 
important element in baking. That is 
why women everywhere are turning to 
Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested” Flour for 
their “‘all-purpose’’ baking. 

Why don’t you discover this flour for 
yourself? This is your opportunity to do 
so. Put it on your shopping list now. 
Then save the sales slip and send for 
your precision Roast Meat Thermome- 
ter today. General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Thee Mor Aynlur 
Brand Yo Mor! 


Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested” Flour is the 
most popular brand of flour in the world. It 
is the result of over 150 steps from the 
wheat to the sack. And each sack contains 6 
or more recipes tested by the famous Betty 
Crocker staff. This month look especially 
for the recipe for the Red Devil’s Food Cake 
photographed in color at left. Your family 
will love this cake. Why mot serve it tonight? 


**KRitchen-tested"’ and ** Betty Crocker’’ are reg. trade 
marks of General Milis, Inc. 


Furnished with a 
Skewer and Full 
Directions. 


EXPERTS 
ENTHUSIASTIC 


ELEANOR HOWE, Eai- 
itor of, ‘What's New in 
Home Economics," says, 
“I unqualifiedly recom- 
mend the use of a roast 
meat thermometer for 

all roasting.” 


META GIVEN, prominent Home 3, 
Economics Consultant, states: “An é: 
accurate roast meat thermometer is the 

best way of telling whether a roast is 

done to a turn.”’ 


IRENE HUME 
TAYLOR, noted 
Chicago cooking 
school expert, says, 
““A meat thermometer 
is the one sure way to 
tell whether a roast is 
done properly.” 
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}- 
We expect a nation-wide re- 
sponse to this offer. To avoid 
delay, send now. Tear out cou- 
pon before you turn the page. 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
Dept. 380 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

I enclose 25c in coin, and sales 


slip showing the purchase of Co ngs 
Gold Medal Flour. Please send ja! MEDAL Fugue ] 


Meat Kitchen-tested | 
#Onbeas oust 106 \ 
Cal 


my ‘‘Airguide’’ Roast 
Thermometer at once. 


PG ccsssinscevinitinndinianvinieesee ; 
Address 


I icisscisssicsnssemnsnnvisiosininnesinves ID. cviciciniovnstnceces 
(Offer expires on November 30, 1939) 
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